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BOOK II. 

>ROGRESS OF MEN IN SOCIETY. 



PREFACE. 

TN the courfe of explaining this fubjeSl^ no op* 
■^ portunity is omitted of fuggejiing an important 
doSlrine, That patriotifm is the corner-Jlone of civil 
fodety; that no nation ever became great and powers- 
ful without it ; and, when extinguijbed^ that the mojl 
powerful nation will totter and become a riiin. 
VoL.IL A But 
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But I prqfefs onty to Jlate faRs. From Jthefe tie 
reader will not fail to draw the obfervation : and 
what be bimfelf obferves will Jink deeper^ than 
what is inculcated by an author^ bowever patbeti' 
cally. 



SKETCH 



SKETCH I. 

APPETITE FOR jSOCIETY. — ORIGIN OF NATIONAL 
SOCIETIES. 

THAT there is in man an appetite for fociety, 
never was called in queftion *. But to what 
end the appetite ferves, whether it embrace the 
whole fpecies, or be in any manner limited, whe- 

A 2 ther 

* This appetite is not denied by Vitruvius ; but it feems to 
have been overlooked in the account he gives (book 2. ch. i.) 
of the commencement of focietj, which is as follows : ^' In an* 
*^ cient times, men, like wild beafts^ lived in caves and woods, 
" feeding on wild food. In a certain place it happened, that 
** die trees, put in motion by tempelluous winds, and rubbing 
** their branches one againft another took fire. Thofe in the 
*' neighbourhood fled for fear : but as the flame abated, they 
'* approached ; and finding the heat comfortable, they threw 
" wood into the fire, and preferved it from being eztinguifh- 
'* ed. They then invited others to take benefit of the fire. Men, 
** thus aflembled, endeavoufed to exprefs their thoughts by 
** articulate founds ; and by daily pra£fcice> certain founds fig^ 
<* nifying things in frequent ufe, came to be eftabliibed. From 
'* that cafual event, language arofe. And thus, fire having 
•* attracted inany to one place, they foon difcovered that they 
*i ^crc by nature fuperior to other auim^ differing from 

*« them 
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ther men be naturally qualified for being ufeful 
members of civil fociety, and whether they are fit- 
ted for being happy in it, are queftions that open 
extenfive views into human nature, and yet have 
been little attended to by writers. I grieve at the 
negleft, becaufe in the prefent inquiry, thefe que- 
ftipns, boweyer abftrufe, muft be difcufled. 

As many animals, befide man, are focial, it ap-r 
peared to me probable, that the focial laws by 
which/ fuch animals are governed, might .open 
views into the focial nature of man. But here I 
met with a fecond difappointment : for after peru- 
fing books without end, I found very little fatisfac- 
tloi\ ; though the laws of anioial fociety make the 

moft 

^^ them not only in an ereA pbfture, which gave them oppor- 
** tunity to behold the beauties of the hearens as well as of 
** the earth ; but alfo in their hands and fingers, fitted for er- 
f* ecuting whatever they could invent. They therefore began 
*« to cover their habitations with the boughs of trees ; fome 
*^ dug caves in the mountains ; and, in imitation of a fwal- 
♦* low^s neft, fome iheltered themfelves with fprigs and loam. 
^' Thus, by obferving each other's work, and turning their 
^* thoughts to invention, they by degrees iipproved their ha- 
f* bitations, and became daily ipore and more fkilful." Dio- 
dorus Siculus (lib. i.) fays, that men originally led a favage 
life, without any fociety ; that fear made t^em join for mutual 
defence againfl beads of prey ; ths^t cuftom by degrees made 
them focial ; and that eaph fepiety formed a language to itr 
felf. Has not the celebrated RouiTeau been guilty of the fame 
pverfight in his effay on the inequality of men ? Thefe authors 
fuggeil to me t;he butcher, who made diligent fearch for hi^ 
knife, which he held in his teeth. 



\ 
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moft inftruftive and iriibft entertaining part of tia- 
tural hiftory* A few dry fads, coUefted occafion- 
ally, enabled me to form the embryo of a plan, 
which I here prefent to the reader : if his cUriofity 
be excited, *tis well ; for I am far from expeding 
that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appetite for fociety, if 
the momentary aft of copulation be not excepted. 
Wolves make not an exception, evfen where hun- 
ger makes them join to attack a village: as fear 
prevents them fingly from an attempt fo hazard- 
ous, their cafual union is prompted by appetite for 
food, not by appetite for fociety^ So little of the 
Social is there in wolves, that if one happen to be 
wounded, he is put to death and devoured by thofe 
of his own kind. Vultures have the fame difpofi- 
tion. Their ordinary food is a dead carcafe ; and 
they never venture, but in a body, to attack any 
living creature that appears formidable. Upon fo- 
ciety happinefs fo much depends, that we do not 
willingly admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or a wolf, to 
have any appetite for fociety. And in with-hold- 
ing it from fuch anhnals, the goodnefs of Provi- 
dence to its favourite man, is confpicwous: their 
ftrength, agility, and voracity, make them fingly 
not a little formidable : I Ihould tremble for the 
human race, were they difpofed to make war in 

company *. 

A 3 Such 

* The care of Providence in proteding the human race 
from animals of prey, is equally Tifible in other particulars. 

1 
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Such harmlefs animals as are unable to defend 
themfelves fingly, are provided with an appetite 

for 

I can difcover no fa^s to make me believey that a lion or a ti* 
ger is afraid of a man ; but whatever fecret means are em- 
ployed by Providei)ce to keep fuch fierce and voracious ani- 
mals at a diftance, certain it is, that they (hun the habitations 
of men. At prcfent there is not a wild lion in Europe. Even 
in Homer's time there were none in Peloponnefus, though 
they wpre frequent in Thrace, Macedon, and Theffaly, down 
to the time of Ariftotle : whence it is probable, that thefe 
countries were not at that time well peopled. And the fame 
probability holds with refped to feveral mountainous parts in 
China, which even at prefent are infefted with tigers. When 
men and catde are together, a lion always attacks a bead, and 
never a man. If we can rely on Bofman, a tiger in Guinea 
will not touch a man if there be a four-footed beaft in fight* 
M. Bu£Ebn obferves, that the bear, though far from being 
(Cowardly, never is at eafe but in wild and defert places. The 
great condor of Peru, a bird of prey of an immenfe fize, bold 
and rapacious^ is never feen but in defarts and high mountains. 
Every river in the coaft of Guinea abounds with crocodiles, 
which lie baiking in the fun during the heat of the day. If 
they perceive a man approaching, they plunge into the river, 
though they feldom fly from any other animal. A fox, on 
the contrary, a polecat, a kite, though afraid of man, draw 
near to inhabited places where they find prey in plenty. Such 
animals do little mifchief ; and the little they do^ promotes 
care and vigilance. But if men; like (beep, were the natural 
prey of a lion or a tiger, their utmoft vigour and fagacity 
would fcarce be fufficient for felf-defencc. Perpetual war 
would be their fate, without having a fingle moment for any 
• other occupation ; and they muft for ever have continued in a 
brutiih (late. It is pofilble that a few cattle might be pro- 

teaecf 
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for focicty, that they may defend themfelyes in a 
body* Sheepr are remarkable in that refped, wheit 
left to nature : a ram feldom attacks ; but the rams 
of a flock exert great vigour in defending their 
females and their young*. Two of BakewelPs 
rams, brought to Langholm in the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch's eftate, kept clofe together. The one was 
taken ill, and died; the other gave clofe attendance^ 
flood befide the dead body, and abftained from food 
for fome days : nor did it recover its fpirits for a 

A 4 long 

tested by armed men, continually on the watch ; but to de^* 
fend flocks and herds coyering a hundred hills^ would ht 
impradliicable. Agriculture could never have exifted in abj 
fhape. 

* M. Buflbn has beftowed lefs pains than becomes an au*> 
thor of his character, upon the nature and inftindts of animals. 
He fcarce once (tumbles upon truth in his natural hiftory of 
the fheep. He holds it to be ftupid, and incapable to defend 
itfelf againft any beaft of prey ; maintaining, that the race 
could not have fubtifted but under the care and protection of 
'men. Ha* that author forgot, that (heep had no enemy more 
fonhidable than men in their original hunter-ftate ? .Far from 
being negle<Sled by nature, there are few animals better pror 
vided for defence. They have a fort of military inftind, form* 
ing a line of battle, like foldiers, when threate'ned with an at- 
tack. The rams, who, in a natural (late, make half of the* 
llocky join together ; and no lion or tiger is able to redfl their 
United impetuofity. A ram, educated by a foldier, accompa- 
nied his mafter to the battle of Culloden. When a cannon was 
fired, it rejoiced and run up to it. It adlually began the bat- 
tle^ advancmg before the troops, and attacking fome dogs of 
the Highland army. 
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long time. The whole focicty of rooks join in at- 
tacking a kite^ when it hovers about them. A fa* 
mily of wild fwine never feparate, till the young 
be fufficiently ftrong to defend themfdves againft 
the wolf; and when the wolf threatens, they all 
join in a body. The pecary is a fort of wild hog 
in the ifthmus of Barien : if one of them be attack- 
ed, the reft run to affift it. There being a natural 
antipathy between that animal and the American 
tiger, it is not uncommon to find a tiger llain with 
a number of pecaries round him. 

The focial appetite is to fome animals ufeful, not 
only for defence, but for procuring the neceflaries 
of life. Society among beavers is a notable in- 
ftance of both. As water is the only refuge of 
that innocent fpedes againft an enemy, they in- 
ftindively make their fettlement on the brink of a 
lake or of a running ftream. In the latter cafe» 
they keep up the water to a proper height by a 
. dam-dike, conftrudled with fo much art as to with- 
ftand the greateft floods : in the former, they fave 
themfelves the labour of a dam-dike, becaufe a lake 
generally keeps at the fame height. Having thus 
provided for defence, their next care is to provide 
food and habitation. The whole fociety join in 
crefting the dam-dike, and they alfo join in ered- 
ing houfes. Each houfe has two apartments : in 
the upper there is fpace for lodging from fix to ten 
beavers : the under holds their provifions, which 
are trees cut down by united labour, and divided 

into 
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into fmall portable parts *. Bees are a iimilar in- 
ftance. Ariftotlef fays, " that bees are the only 
** animals which labour in common, have a houfe 
" in common, eat in common, and have their off- 
" fpring in common." A fingle bee would be ftill 
lefs able than a fingle beaver, to build a houfe for 
itfelf and for its winter food. The Alpine rat or 
marmot has no occafion to ftore up food for winter, 
becaufe it lies benumbed without motion all the 
cold months. But thefe animals live in tribes ; and 
each tribe digs a habitation under ground with 
great art, fufficiently capacious for lodging the 
whole tribe; covering the bottom with withered 
grafs, which fome cut, and others carry. The 
wild dogs of Congo and Angola hunt in packs, wa- 
ging perpetual war againft other wild beafts. They 
bring to the place of rendezvous whatever is caught 
in hunting ; and each receives its Ihare if. The 
baboons are focial animals, and avail themfelves of 
that quality in procuring food ; witnefs their ad - 
drefs in robbing an orchard, defcribed by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope. Some 

go 

* See the works of the beaver defcribed mod accurately by 
M« Buffop, vol. 8. 

f Hiftory of Animals, b. 9. c. 40. 

J However fierce with refpedl to other animals, yet fo fub- 
miflive are thefe dogs to men, as to fuflfer their prey to be ta- 
ken from thein without refiftance. Europeans fait for their^ 
flaves what they thus procure. 
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go into the orchard, fome place themTelves oit the 
wall, the reft form a line on the outfide, and the 
fruit is thrown from hand to hand till it reach the 
place of rendezvous. Extending the inquiry to all 
known animals, we find that the appetite for focie- 
ty is withheld from no fpecies to which it is ne- 
ceflary, whether for defence or for food. It ap- 
pears to be diflributed by weight and meafure, in 
order to accommodate the internal frame of animals 
to their external circumftances. 

Society among the more robuft animals that live 
on grafs would be ufelefs. Society among beafts 
of prey would be hurtful ; becaufe fifty lions or ti- 
gers hunting in company, would have a lefs chance 
for prey, than hunting feparately. Crows and 
cranes unite in fociety while they are hatching 
their young, in order to defend them from birds of 
prey. 

But on fome animals an appetite for fociety is 
beftowed, though in appearance not neceflary either 
for defence or for food. With regard to fuch, the 
only final caufe we can difcover is the pleafure of 
living in fociety. That kind of fociety is found 
among horfes. Outhier, one of the French acade-^ 
micians, employed to meafure a degree of the meri- 
dian toward the north pole, reports, that at Torneo 
all bulky goods are carried in boats during fum- 
mer ; but in winter, when the rivers are frozen and 
the ground covered with fnow, that they ufe fledges 
drawn by horfes ; that when the fnow melts and 

the 
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the rfvcTS are open, the horfes, fet loofe, rendex- 
vous at a certain part of the foreft, where they fe- 
parate into troops, and occupy diflTerent pafture- 
fields ; that when thefe fields become bare, they oc- 
cupy new ground in the fame order as at firft ; that 
they return home in troops when the bad weather 
begins ; and that every horfe knows its own ftall. 
No creature ftands lefs in need of fociety than a 
hare, whether for food or for defence. Of food, it 
has plenty under its feet ; and for defence, it is 
provided both with cunning and fwiftnefs. No- 
thing, however, is more common in a moon-light 
night, than to fee hares fporting together in the 
mod fecial manner. But fociety for pleafure only, 
is an imperfe<a kind of fociety ; and far from being 
fo intimate, as where it is provided by nature for 
defence, or for procuring food *• 

With 

♦ Pigeons muft be excepted, if their fociety be not neceflkxy 
-tither for food or habitation, of which I am nncertaia. So- 
ciety among that fpecies is extremely intimate ; and it is ob- 
fervable, that the place they inhabit contributes to the intima- 
cy. A crazy dove-cot moved the proprietor to transfer the 
inhabitants to a new houfe built for them ; and to accoftom 
them to it, they were kept a fortnight within doors, with plen- 
ty of food. When they obtained liberty, they flew diredUy tp 
their old houfe; and feeing it laid fiat, walked round and 
round, lamenting. They then took wing and difappeared, 
without once cafting an eye on their new habitation. Some 
brute animals are fufceptible of affedion even to tbofe of a dif- 
ferent fpecies. Of the affedion a dog has for his mailer, no 

perfon 
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With refpedl to the extent of the appetite, no fo- 
cial animal, as far as can be difcovered, has an ap- 
petite for aflbciating with the whole fpecies. Eve- 
ry fpecies is^ divided into many fmall tribes ; and 
thefe tribes have no appetite for ajQTociating with 
each other : on the contrary, a ftray Iheep is thruft 
out of the flock, and a ftray bee muft inftantly re- 
tire, or be ftung to death. The dogs of a family 
never fail to attack a ftranger dog, bent to deftroy 
him. If the ftranger fubmit, they do him no 
harm *. Every work of Providence contributes to 
fome good end : a fmall tribe is fufl[icient for mutual 
defence ; and a very large tribe would find difl5cul- 
ty in procuring fubfiftence. 

How far brute animals are by nature qualified 
for being ufeful members of civil fociety, or for 
being happy in it, are queftions that have been to- 
tally overlooked by writers. And yet, as that 
branch of natural hiftory is alfo neceffary to my 
plan, I muft proceed ; though I have nothing to 

lay 

perfon is ignorant. A canary bird, & tame as to be let out 
of its cage, perched frequently on another cage in the fame 
room inhabited by a linnet; and the birds became good 
friends. The linnet died : the canary bird was inconfolable, 
.^nd forbore finging above a year. It recovered its fpirits, and 
now chants as much as ever. 

* Columella, treating of goats, obferves that it Is better to 
puTchafe an entire flock, than goats out of diflFerent flocks, that 
' they may not divide into different parties, but feed cordially 
together. 
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lay before the reader but a few. fcattered obferva- 
tions, which occurred when I had no view of turn- 
ing them to account. I begin with the inftindlive 
conduft of animals, in providing againft danger. 
When a flock of flieep in, the ftate of nature goes 
to reft, fentinels are appointed ; who, on appearance 
of an enemy, ftamp with the foot, and make a bif- 
fing found ; upon which all take the alarm : if no 
enemy appear, they watch their time, return to the 
flock, and fend out others in their ftead. In flocks 
that have an extenfive range in hilly countries, the 
fame difcipline obtains even after domeftication. 
Though monkeys fleep upon trees, yet a fentiriel is 
always appointed ; who niuft not fleep under pain 
of being torn to pieces. They preferve the fame 
difcipline when they rob an orchard : a fentiixel on 
a high tree\ is watchful to announce the very firft 
appearance of an enemy. M. Buffbn, talking of a 
fort of monkey, which he terms Malbrouck, fays^ 
that they are fond of fruit, and of fugar- canes ; and 
that while they are loading themfelves, one is pla- 
ced fentinel on a tree, who, upon the approach of 
a man, cries, Houp I Houp / Houp ! loudly and di- 
llindlly. That moment they throw away the fugar- 
canes that they hold in their left-hand, and run off 
upon that hand with their two feet. When mar- 
mots are at work in the field, one is appointed to 
watch on a high rock ; which advertifes them by 
a loud whittle, when it fees a man, an eagle, or a 
^Ojg. Among beavers, noti9e is given of the ap* 

proach 
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proach of an enemy, by lafhing the water with the 
tail, which is heard in every habitation. Seals al- 
ways fleep on the beech ; and to prevent furprife, 
fentinels are placed round at a confiderable diftance 
from the main body. Wild elephants, who always 
travel in company, are lefs on their guard in places 
unfrequented: but, when they invade cultivated 
fields, they march in order, the eldeft in the front, 
and the next in age clofing the rear. The weak 
are placed in the centre, and the females carry 
their young on their trunks. They attack in a 
body ; and, upon a repulfe, retire in a body. Tame 
elephants retain fo much of their original nature, 
that if one, upon being wounded, turn its back, the 
reft inftantly follow. Bell of Antimony, in his 
journey through Siberia to Pekin, mentions wild 
horfes that live in fociety, and are peculiarly watch- 
ful againft danger. One is always ftationed on an 
eminence, to give notice of an approaching enemy ; 
and, upon notice given, they all fly. Martin, in 
his defcription of the ifland St Kilda, reports, 
that the Solan geefe have always fome of their 
number keeping fentry in the night. If a fentry 
hear a noife, it cries foftly, Grog^ g^og^ at which 
the flock move not. But, if the fentry fee or hear 
the fowler approaching, it cries quickly, &>, Wr, 
upon which the whole flock take wing. Next in 
prder is the government of a tribe, and the condudt 
of its members to each other. It is not unlikely, 
|hat fociety among fome animals, and their mutual 
i aflfedion. 
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afiedion, may be fo entire as to prevent all difcord 
among them ; which feems to be the cafe of bea- 
vers. Such a fociety, if there be fuch, requires no 
government, nor any laws. A flock of ftieep occu- 
pies the fame fpot every night, and each hath its 
own refting-place. The fame is obfervable in hom- 
ed cattle when folded. And, as we find not that 
any one ever attempts to diflodge another, it is 
probable that fuch reftraint makes a branch of their 
nature. But fociety among brute- animals is not 
always fo perfedl. Perverfe inclinations, tending 
td^'difturb fociety, are vifible among fome brute- 
animals, as well as among rational men. It is not 
uncommon for a rook to pilfer flicks from another's 
neft ; and the pilferer's neft is demolifhed by the 
lex talionis. Herons have the fame fort of govern- 
ment with rooks in preferving their nefts. They 
^re Angular in one particular, that there is no fo- 
ciety among them but in hatching their young. 
They live together during that time, and do not 
feparate till their young can provide for them- 
. felves. Perverfe inclinations require government, 
and government requires laws. As in the cafes 
now mentionedf the whole fociety join in inflidling 
the punifliment, government among rooks and he- 
rons appears to be republican. Apes, on the con- 
trary, ^r§ undpr monarchical government. Apes 
in Siam go in troops, each under a leader, who 
preferves ftrid difcipline. A female, carnally in- 
glined, rcfircd from the troop, and was followed 

by 
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by a male. The male efcaped from the leader, 
who purfued them ; but the female was brought 
back, an^d> in prefence of the whole troop, received 
fifty blows on the cheek, as a chaftifement for its 
incontinence *. But probably there are not many 
inftances among brutes, of government approach^ 
ing fo near to that of men. Government among 
horned cattle, appears to have no other end but to 
preferve order. Their government is monarchi- 
cal ; and the eledlion is founded upon perfonal va- 
lour, the moll folid of all qualifications in fuch a 
fociety. The bull who afpires to be lorcl of the 
herd muft fight his way to preferment ; and, after 
all his rivals are beat off the field, the herd tamely 
fubmit. At the fame time, he is not fecured in the 
throne for life, but muft again enter the lifts with 
any bull that ventures to challenge him. The 
fame fpirit is obfervable among oxen, in a lower 
degree. The mafter-ox leads the reft into the 
ftable, or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he 
be not let firft out : nay, he muft be firft yoked in 
the plough or waggon. Sheep are not employed 
in work ; but^ in every other refpe6l, the fame eco- 
nomy obtains among them. Where the rams hap-^ 
pen to be few in proportion to the other iheep, 
they fometimes divide the flock among them, in- 
ftead of fighting for precedence. Five or fix fcore 
of flieep, two of them rams, were purchafed a few 

years 

* Mempirs of Count forbin, 
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years ago hy the author of thi^ work. The two 
rams divided the flock between them. The two 
flocks paftured in common ; being fliut up in one in- 
clofure : but they had diflferent fpots for reft during' 
night ; nor was it known that a fheep ever deferted 
its party, or even changed its refting-place. In 
the two fpecies laft mentioned, I find not that 
there is any notion of punilhment ; nor does it ap- 
pear to be neceflary : the leader pretends to no- 
thing but precedence, which is never difputed* 
Every fpecies of animals have a few notes by 
which the individuals communicate their defires 
and wants to each other. If a cow or a calf give 
the voice of diftrefs, every beaft of the kind runs to 
give help. If a ftranger utter the vofce of defiance, 
many advance for battle. If he yield, he obtains 
a certain rank in the herd. If a colony of rooks be 
fuffered to make a fettlement in a grove of trees, it 
is difficult to diflodge them. But, if once diflodged, 
they never return, at leaft for many years j and 
yet numbers muft have been procreated after ba- 
nifliment. How is this otherwife to be accounted 
for, but that rooks have fome faculty of conveying 
inftruftion to their young ? 

In fome animals, love of liberty is the ruling 
paiSon : fome are eafily trained, and fubmit readily 
without oppofition. Examples of the latter are 
common : of the former take the following inftancew 
A brood of ftonechatters taken from the neft were 
ipclofed in a cage. The door was left open to give 

Vol. ll. B admiflioix 
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admiifion to the mother, and then was fhut upon 
her. After many attempts, finding it impoffible to 
get free, ihe firft put her young to death, and then 
dafhed out her own brains on the fide of the cage. 

I blufh to prefent thcfe imperfed hints, the fruit 
of cafual obfervation^ not of intentional inquiry : 
but I am fond to blow the trumpet, in order to raife 
curjofity in others : if the fubjed bp profecuted by 
men of tafte and inquiry, many final caufes, I am 
perfuaded, will be difcovered, tending more and 
more,,to difplay the wifdom and gpodnefs of Provi- 
dence. But what at prefent I have chiefly in view, 
is to obferve, that government among brute ani- 
mals, however fimple, appears to be perfed^ in its 
kind ; and adapted with great propriety to their 
nature, rations in the ftate are unkpown : no 
enmity between individuals, no treachery, no de- 
ceit, nor any other of thofe horrid vices tl^at tor- 
ment the human race. In a word, they appear to 
]}c perfeddy well qualifiisd for that kind of fociety 
to which they are proippted by their nature, an4 
well fitted for being happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing obfervations till there 
be occafion for them, we proceed to the focial nar 
ture of man. That men are endued with an appe- 
tite for fociety, will be vouched by the concurring 
teftimony of all men, each vouching for himfelf. 
There is accordingly no inftance of people living 
in a folitary ftate, where the appetite is not oh^ 
ftnidted by fome potent ol^ftacle. The ii^abitants 
■ ' '^ ^ of 
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of that part of New Holland which Dampier faw^ 
live in. fociety, though lefs advanced above brutes 
than any other known favages ; ^id fo' intimate is 
their fociety, that they gather their food and eat in 
common. The inhabitants of die Canary iflands lived 
in the fame manner^when firft £een by Earopeans, 
which was in the fourteenth century; and the fa* 
yages mentioned by Condamine, drawn by a Jefuit 
from the woods to fettle on the banks of : the O^ 
roonoko, muft originally have been united in feme 
kind of fociety, as they had. a common language 
In a word, that man hath> an^ppetite for.food^ is 
-nQt more certain, than that he hath an appetite for 
fociety. And here I have occafion to apply one of 
the obfervations made above. Afaftradting. altoge*- 
ther from the ple&fure we have in fociety, iimilar 
to what. we have in eating, evident it is, that to ho 
animal is fociety more neceifary than to man, whe- 
ther for food or for defence.' In fpciety, he is chief 
of the terreftrial creation ; in a folita^-y ftate, the 
moil helplefs and forlorn* / Thus, the flrfl queftion 
foggeiled above, viz. To what end was a facial ap- 
petite beftowed on man, has received an anfwer, 
which I flatter myfelf will be fatisfadory. . 

The next queftion is, Whether the appetite em- 
brace the whole fpecies, • or be limited, as among 
other animals, to a fociety of moderate extent. 
That the appetite is limited, will be evident from 
hiftory. Men, as far back as they can be traced* 
have been divided into fmall tribes or focieties. 
B 2 Moft 
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Moft of thefe, it is tru€, hare ia later times been 
united into large fiates: ftiph revolutions^ how-- 
ever, have been brought about, not by an appetite 
for a more ext^nfive fociety, but by oonqueft, or 
by the junction of fmall tribes for defence againft 
the more powerful. A fociety may indeed be to^ 
fmall for complete gratification of the appetite ; 
and the appetite thus cramped welcomes every 
perfon into the fociety till it have fufficient fcope ; 
the Romans, a diminutive tribe originally, were 
fond to aflbciate even with their fsnemies after a 
vido'ry. But, on the other hand, a fociety may 
be too large for perfed gratification. An exten-r 
five empire is an objed too bulky ; national afiec<- 
tion is too much diffufed ; and the mind is not at 
eafe till it find a more contraded fociety, corre* 
fponding to the moderation of its appetite. Hence 
the numerous orders, afl*Qciations, fraternities, and 
divifions, that fpring up in every great ftate. The 
ever-r during Blues ^nd Qreens in the R.Qman em«> 
pire, and Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, could not 
have long fubfifted after the caufe of their enmity 
was at an end, but for a tendency in the members, 
pf a great ftate to contrad their focial connec-t 
tions f . Initiations among the ancients were pro- 
bably owing to the fame caufe ; as alfo aflbciations 

of 

* The never-cegfing fadlions in Britain proceed, not from a 
fociety too much extended, but from love of power or of 
wealthy to redrain which there Is no fufficient authority in ^ 
free government. 
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of artifans among the moderns, pretending mjf- 
tcry and fecrecy, and excluding all ftrangera. Of 
fuch aiTociations qr brotherhoods^ the free mafons 
excepted, there is fcarce now a veftige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcrutiny, that the 
focial appetite in man comprehends not the whole 
fpecies, but a part only ; and commonly a fmall 
part, precifely as among other animals. Here an- 
other final caufe darts up, no lefs remarkable than 
that explained above. An appetite to aflbciate 
with the whole fpecies would form ftates fo un- 
wieldy by numbers^ as to be incapable of any go- 
vernment. Our appetite is wifely confined with- 
in fuch limits, as to form ftates of moderate ex- 
tent, which of all are the beft fitted for good go- 
vernment: and, as we fhall fee afterward, are alfo 
the beft fitted for improving the human powers, 
and for invigorating every manly virtue. Hence 
an inftrudive leflbuj That a great empire is ill fuit- 
ed to human nature ; and that a great conqueror 
is, in more refpeds than one, an enemy to man- 
kind. 

The limiting our focial appetite within mode- 
rate bounds, fuggefts another final caufe. An ap- 
petite to aflbciate with the whole fpecies, would 
€olle£t into one fociety all who are not feparated 
from each other by wide feas and in^cceflible moun- 
tains : and confequently would diftribute mankind 
into a very few focieties, confiftingiof fuch multitudes 
as to reduce national affedion to a mere ihadow. 

B 3 Nature ' 
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Nature hath wifely limited the appetite in propor- 
tion to our mental capacity. Our relations, our 
friends, and our other connedions, open an exten- 
five field for the exercife of affedlion : nay, our 
country in general, if not too extenfive, would alone 
be fufficient to engrofs our affedlion, — But that 
beautiful fpeculation falls more properly under the 
principles of morality : and there it fliall not be 
overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to examine how 
we ftand afFefted to thofe who are not of our tribe 
or fociety. I pave the way to this examination, 
by taking up man naked at his entrance into life. 
An infant at firft has no feeling but bodily pain ; 
and it is familiarifed with its nurfe, its parents, and 
perhaps with others, before it is fufceptible of any 
paffion. All weak animals are endowed with a 
principle of fear, which, prompts them to fhundan- 
ger ; and fear, the firft paflion difcovered in an 
infant, is raifed by every . new face ; the infant 
Ihrinks and hides itfelf in the bofom of its 
nurfe *(«). Thus, every ftranger is an objeft of 
fear to an infant, and confeqiiently of averfion, 
which is generated by fear. Fear leflens gradual- 
ly as our circle of acquaintance enlarges, efpecial- 

* In this refpeft, the human race differs widely fronni that 
of dogs : a puppy, the fird time it fees a man, runs to him^ 
licks his hand, and plays about his feet. 

(a) Elemenu of Criticifhiy Vol. u p. 44<« edit. 5. 
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ly in thofe who rely on bodily ftrength. Nothing 
tends more eflfed^ually to diffipate fear, than con- 
fcioufnefs of fecurity in the focial ftate : in foli- 
tude/no animal is more timid than man ;' in focie- 
ty, none « more bold. But remark, that averfion 
may fubfift after fear is gone: it is propagated 
from people to their children through an endlefs 
fucceiBon ; and is infeAious like a difeafe. Thus 
enmity is kept up between tribes, without any 
particular caufe. A neighbouring trfbe, conftant- 
ly in. our fight, and able to hurt us, is the objeft 
of our ftrongeft averfion : averfion leflens in pro- 
portion to diftiince ; and terminates in abfolutq 
indifference with refped to very diftant tribes. 

One would naturally imagine, that, after fear 
has vaniflied, averfion to ilrangers cannot long Tub- 
fifi:. But it is fupported by a principle that we 
arc not at liberty to deny, becaufe it frequently 
breaks forth even in childhood, without any pro- 
vocation ; and that is,, a principle of malevolence, 
diftributed indeed in very Onequal portions. Ob- 
ferve the harfii ufage that tame birds receive from 
children, without any apparent caufe ; the neck 
twilled about, feathers plucked off, the eye thruft 
out with a bodkin ; a baby thrown out at a win- 
dow, or torn in pieces. There is nothing more 
common, than flat Hones that cover the parapets 
of a bridge thrown down, the bead of a young tree 
cut off, or an old tree barked. This odious prin- 
ciple is carefully difguifed after the firft dawn of 

B 4 reafon ; 
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reafon ; and is indulged only againft enemies, be- 
caufe there it appears innocent. I am utterly at a 
lofs to account for the following fad, but from the 
principle now mentioned. The Count de Lauzun 
was fliut up by Lquis XIV, in the caftl^ of Pigne- 
rol, and was confined there from the year 1672 to 
the year 1681, deprived of every comfort of life, 
and even of paper, pen, and ink. At ^a diftance 
from every friend and relation ; without light, ex- 
cept a glimmering through a flit in the roof; 
without books, occupation, or exercife ; a prey to 
hope deferred, and conftant horror ; he, to avoid 
infanity, had recourfe to tame a fpider. The fpi- 
der received flies from his hand with feeming gra- 
titude, carried on his web with alacrity, and en- 
gaged the whole attention of the prifoner. Thi» 
mod innocent of all amufements was difcovered 
by the jailor, who, in the wantonnefs of power^ 
deftroyed the fpider and its work. The Count de- 
fcribed his agony to be little inferior to that of a 
fond mother at the lofs of a darling child. Cuf- 
tom may render a perfon infenfible to fcenes of 
mifery ; but cannot provoke cruelty without a mo- 
tive. A jailor differs only from other men, in 
freedom to indulge malignity againfl his prifoners* 
without fear of retaliation. 

As I neither hope nor wifh, that the nature of 
man, as above delineated, be taken upon my au- 
thojity, I propofe to verify it by clear and fubflan- 
tial fads. But, to avoid the multiplying inftance& 

unneceflarily^ 
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unncceffarily, I fliall confine myfelf to fiich as con- 
cern the averfion that neighbouring tribes have to 
each other ; taking it for granted, that private affec^ 
tion, and love to our country, are What no perfon 
doubts of. I begin with examples of rude nations^ 
where nature is left to itfelf> without culture. Th6 
inhabitants of Greenland, good-natuted and inof* 
fenfive, have not even words for expreffing anger 
or envy : ftealing from one another is abhorred ; 
and a young woman, guilty of that crime, has do 
chance for a huftahd. At the fame time, they 
are faithlefs and cruel to thofe who come among 
them : they confider the reft of mankind as a dif- 
ferent race, with whom they rejed all fociety. 
The morality of the inhabitants of New Zealand 
is not more refined. Writers differ about the in- 
habitants of the Marian or Ladrone iflands : Ma«- 
gellan, and other voyagers, fay, that they are ad- 
dided to thieving ; and their teftimony occafion- 
ed thefe iflands to called Ladrones. P8re le Go- 
bien> on the contrary, fays, that, far from being 
addided to theiving, they leave every thing open, 
having no diftruft one of another. Thefe accounts 
differ in appearance, not in reality. Magellan was 
a ftranger ; and he talks only of their Healing from 
him and from his companions. Father Gobien 
lived longjamong them, and talks of their fidelity 
to each other. Plan Carpin, who vifited Tartary 
in the year 1246, obferves of the Tartars, that, 
though full of veracity to their neighbours, they 
• thought 
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thought themfelves not bound t5 fpeak truth to 
ftrangers. The Greeks anciently wece held to be 
pirates : but not properly ; for they committed 
depredations upon ftrangers only. . Caeiar» fpeak«> 
ing of the Germans (^),>(ays9 ** JLatrbcinia nullam 
'< habent infamiam quee extra fines cujnfqoe ci- 
** vitatis fiunt *." This was precifely the cafe of 
our Highlanders^ till they were, brought under 
due fubje£tion after the rebellion 1745. Bougain- 
ville obfervesy that the inhabitants of Otaheit6j 
named by the Englifli XiVi^ George* s IJlond^ made 
no difficulty of flealing from his people ; and yet 
never fteal from one another, having neither locks 
nor bars in their houfes: The people of Benin in 
Negroland are good-natured/gentle, and civilized ; 
and fo generous, that if they receive a prefent, 
they are not at eafe till they return it double. 
They have unbounded confidence in their own 
people ; but are jealous of ftrangers, though they 
politely hide their jealoufy; The different tribes 
of Negroes, fpeakin^ each a different language^ 
have a rooted averfion at each other. This aver- 
fion is carried along with them to Jamaica ; and 
they will rather fuffer death from the Englifti, 
than join with thofe of a different tribe in a plot 
for liberty. Ruffian peafants think it a greater fin 

to 

(a) Lib. 6. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 

* " They hold it not infamous to rob without the bounds 
«« of theij canton." 
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to eat meat in Lent/ than tb murder one of another 
country. Atnohg' the Koristcs, "bordering on Kam- 
flcatka, murder within the tribe is feverely punilh- 
ed : but to murder a ftranger is not minded. While 
Rome continued' a fmall ftate, neighbour and ene- 
my were ex^rdTed by the fkme word *. In Eng- 
land-bf old, a foreigner was not admitted to be a 
Withefs. Hence it is, that in ancient hiftory, we 
read of wars without intermiffion among fmall 
ftates in clofe neighbourhood. It was fo in Greece ; 
it wa^fo in Italy during the infkncy of the Roman 
Republic J it was fo in Gaul, when Caefar com« 
iDiericed hoftilities againft that country f ; and it 
Ivas fo all the world over. Many iflands in the 
South Sea, and in other remote parts, have been 
difcovef ed by • Europeans 5 who commonly found 
the natives with arms in their hands, refolute to 
prevent the ftraiigcrs from landing. Orellana, 
lieutenifint to Gonzales Pifarro, was the firft Euro* 
pean who failed down the river Amazon to the fea. 
In his paiTage, he was continually aflaulted by the 
natives with arrows from the banks of the river : 
and fome even ventured to attack him in their ca- 
noes." 

Nor does fuch averfion wear away even among 
poliftied people. An ingenious writer J remarks, 

thai 

* Hoftis. 

f Lib. 6. c. 15. de bello Gallico. 

t Baretti. 
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that almoft every nation hate th^ir neighbours^ 
without knowing why. I once heard a French- 
man fwcar, fays that writer, that he hated the 
Englilh, parce quails verfent du beurre fondu fur 
leur veau roti *. The populace of Portugal hare 
to this day an uncommon averiion to ftrangers : 
even thofe of Liibon, though a trading-town fre- 
quented by many different nations, rauft not be 
excepted. Travellers report, that the people of 
the dutcby of Milan, remarkable for good-nature^ 
are the only Italians who are not hated by their 
neighbours. The Piedmontefe and Genpefe have 
an averfion to each other, and agree only in their 
antipathy to the Tufcans. The Tufcans diflike 
the Venetians ; and the Romans abound not with 
good- will to the Tufcans, Venetians^ or Neapdli^ 
tans. Very different is the cafe with refped te 
diftant nations : inflead of being objedls of aver- 
iion, theix manners, cuftoms, and fingalarities^ a^ 
mufe us greatly f . 

Infants- 

* ^ Becaufe they pour mdted butter upon thoir roaft 
" veaL'* 

f Voltaire, (Univerfai Hiftory, ch. 40. ) obferring, rightlj^ 
that jealoufy among petty priiMres is prodaftive of more 
crimes than among great monarchs, gives a very unfatisfac- 
tory reafon, ** That having little force, they muft employ 
^ fraud, poifon> and other fecret crimes $'' not adverting, 
that power may be equally diftributed among fmall princes as 
well as among 'great. It is antipathy that inftigates fuch- 
crimes, which is always the n:ioft' violent among the nearelb 
neighbours. 
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Infants differ from each other in averfion to 
ftrangers ; fome being extremely fhy, others lefs 
fo ; and the like difference is obfervable in whole 
tribes. The people of Milan cannot have any 
averfion to their neighbours^ when they are fuch 
&vourite8 of all around them. The inhabitants 
of fome South Sea iflands^ mentioned above *t ap- 
pear to have little or no averfion to flirangets. But 
that is a rare inftance, and has fcarce a parallel in 
any other part of the globe. It holds alfo true» 
that nations the mofi: remarkable for patriotifm, 
are equally, remarkable for averfion to ft rangers. 
The Jews, the Greeks, the Romans; were equally 
remaricable for both. Patriottfm/a vigorous prin- 
ciple among the Engliih, makes them extremely 
averfe to naturalize foreigners The inhabitants 
of New Zealand, both men and women, appear to 
be of a mild and gentle difpofition : they treat one 
another with affedion ; but are implacable to their 
enemies, and never give quarter. It is even cuf- 
tomary among them to eat this flefii of their ene- 
mies. 

To a perfon of humanity, the fcene here exhi- 
bited is far from hpiqg agreeably. Man, it may be 
thought, is of all animals the n^pft barbarous ; for 
eVen animals of prey are innoxious with refpei^ to 
their own kind f • Averfion to ftrangers makes a 

branch 
♦ Preliminary Difcourfe. 

f ** Denique caetera animantia in fuo genere probi degunt 2 
f < ^ongregari videmus et dare contra difSmilia : konam feri^ 

« tas' 
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branch of our nature : it exifts among individuals 
in private life : it flamed high between neighbour- 
ihg tribes; and is viable even inifafahcy. Can 
fuch perverfity of difpoiit ion promote any good 
end ? This queftion, which piercea deep into ha<* 
man nature, is referved to clofe the prefent iketch. 

From the foregoing dedudion, univerfal bene* 
volence, inculcated by feveral writers as a moral 
duty, is difcovered to have no foundation in the 
nature of man. Our appetite for fociety is limit- 
edy and our duty muft be limited in^proportioiu 
— But of this more diredly when ther principles of 
morality are taken under confideration. 

We are taught by the great Newton, that ati- 
tradion and repulfion in matter, are, by alteration 
of circumftapces, converted one into the other. 
This holds alfo in affedioii. and averiion, which 
may be termed, not improperly, mental attraSHon 
and repulfion. Two nations, originally flrangers 
to each other, may, by commerce- or other favour- 
able circumftance, become ^o. well acquainted, as 

to 

*< us inter fe non dimicat : ferpentuxn morfus non petit fer- 
^< pentes ; ne maris quidem belluae ac pifces, niii in diverfa 
<< genera, ftcYtont. At, Hercul^, homini plurima ex liomine 
«« font mala ;" PAijr, B. 7. Proamum. ^In EngR/b that .•*' For 
^ other animals live at peace with thofe of their fpecies. . Thtj 
t* gather themfelves in troops, and unite againft the common 
'^ enemy. The ferocious lion fights not againft his fpecie% i 
** the poiibnous ferpent is harmlefs to his kind : the mpnfters 
<^ of. the fea jprey but on thofe fiihes that differ from them ia 
*i nature : man alone of animals is foe to man !"J 
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to change from avcrfion tO: afFedion, The oppo- 
fite manners of a capital and of a count ry-town^ 
afford a good iUuftration. In the latter, people^ 
occupied with their domeftic concerns, are in a 
manner Grangers to each other : a degree of aver- 
iion^ prevails, which gives hirth to envy and de- 
tradlion. In the former, a court and public amufe- 
ments, promote general acquaintance : repuliion * 
yields to attradion, and people become fond to af- 
fociate with their equals. The union of two tribes 
into one, is another circumftance that converts re- 
pulfion into attradion. Such converfion, however, 
is far from being inftantaneous ; witnefs the dif- 
ferent fmall dates of Spain, which were not uni- 
ted in affedion for many years after they were uni- 
ted under one monarch; and this was alfo the 
cafe of the two kingdoms of England and. Scot* 
land. In fome circumftances the converfion is in- 
ftantaneous ; as where a ftranger bjecomes an ob- 
jed of pity or of gratitude* Many low perfons in 
Britain contributed cheerfully for maintaining fome 
French feamen, made prifoners at the commence- 
ment of the late war. It is no lefs inftantaneous, 
when ftrangers, relying on our humanity, truft 
themfelves in our hands. Among the ancients, it 
was hofpitality to ftrangers only, that produced 
mutual aSedioa and gratitude : Glaucus and X>io- 
mede were of different countries. Hofpitality to 
ftrangers is ^ pregnant fymptom of improving man- 
ners. 
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ners. Caefar, fpeaking of the Germans*, fays, 
'^ Hofpites viplare, fas non putant : qui, quaqua 
^* de caufa, ad eos venerunt, ab injuria prohiheot^ 
** fandosque habent ; iis omnium domus patent^ 
** vidlusque communicatur f ." The ancient Spa-« 
niards were fond of war, and cruel to their (ene^ 
mics ; but in peace, they pafled their time in fing- 
ing and dancing, and were remarkably hofpitable 
to the ftrangers who came among them. It ihews 
great refinement in the Celtse, that the killing a 
ftranger was capital, when the killing a citizen 
was banifbment only :]:• The Circaffians, defcri-^ 
bed by Bell of Antermony as barbarians, are hof- 
pitable. If even an enemy put himfelf under the 
protection of any of them, he is fecure. The 
Swedes and Goths were. eminently hofpitable to 
ftrangers ; as indeed were all the northern nations 
of Europe §i. The Negroes of Fouli are celebra- 
ted by travellers for the fame quality. The na-. 
tive Brazilians are fingularly hofpitable : a ftran- 
ger no fooner arrives among them, than he is fur- 
rounded by women, who wafti his feet, and fet 
before him to cat, the beft things they have : if hQ 

have 
* Lib. 6. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 

f " They hold it facrilegc to injure a ftfanger. They pro- 
** toSt from outrage, and venerate thofe who come among 
<< them ; their houfes s^re open to them, and ^ey are welcozi^^ 
" ^o their tables.*' 

i Nicolaus Damafcenus. 

i Sazo Grammaticus. Grants* 
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have Qccalion to go more than once to the fame 
village, the perfon whofe gueil he was, takes it 
much amifs if be think of changing his lodging. 

There are caufes that for a tinie fufpend enmi- 
ty between neighbouring dates. The fmall dates 
of Greece, among whom war never ceafed, frc- 
quentjy fn^othered their enmity to join againd the 
formidable monarch of Perfia. There are alfo 
caufes that fufpend for a time all animofity be- 
tween fadions in the fame date. The fadions in 
Britain about power and pre-eminence, not a lit* 
tie difagreeable during peace, are laid afleep du- 
ring a foreign war. 

On the other hand, attraction is converted into 
repulfion by various caufes. One is, the fplitting 
a great monarchy into many fmall ds^tes ; of which 
the AiTyrian, the Perfian, the Roman, and the Sa- 
racen empires, are indances. The amor pqtriup^ 
faint in an extendve monarchy, readily yields to 
averfion, operating between two neighbouring 
dates, lefs extenfive. This is obfervable between 
njcighbouring colonies, even of the fame natiori i 
the Englidi colonies in North America, though 
they retain fome affedlion for their mother-coun- 
try, have contraded Am averfion to each other. 
And happy for them is fuch averfion, if it prevent 
their uniting in order to acquire independence : 
wars without end would be the inevitable confe- 
quence, as among fmall dates in clofe neighbour- 
hood. 

Voj-. II. G Hitherto 
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Hitherto the road has been fmooth, without ob- 
ftruftion. But we have not yet finiflied our jour^ 
ney; and the remaining queftions, whether men 
be qualified by their nature for being ufefiil mem- 
bers of civil fociety, and whether they be fitted 
for being happy in it, will, I fufpedl, lead into a 
road neither fmooth nor free from obftrudion. 
The focial branch of human nature would be wo- 
fully imperfed, if man had an appetite for fociety 
without being qualified for that ftate : th^ appe- 
tite, inftead of tending to a good end, would be his 
bane. And yet,'whether he be or be not qualified 
for fociety, feems doubtfaL On the one hand, 
there are fads, many and various, from which it 
is natural to conclude, that man is qualified by 
nature for being an ufeful nlember of a focial ftate, 
and for being happy in It. I inftance, firft, feve- 
ral correfponding principles or propenfities, that 
cannot be exerted nor gratified but in fociety, viz. 
the propenfities of veracity, and of relying on hu- 
man teftimony ; appetite for knowledge, and de- 
firc to communicate kno\i^ledgej anxiety to be 
pitied in diftrefs, and fynipathy with the diftref- 
fed ; appetite for praife, and inclination to praife 
the deferving ^. Such correfponding propenfities 
not only qualify men for the focial ftate as far as 

their 

• Appetite for praife is inherent cvcin in favages : yritnefs 
thofe of North America^ who upon that account are fond of 
drefs. I mean the men ; for the women are fuch miferable 
ilaves as to ha^ve no fpirit for ornament. 
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their influence reaches, but attrad them fweetly 
into fociety for the fake of gratification, and make 
them happy in it. But this is not all, nor indeed 
the greater part. Do not benevolence, compaf-> 
fion, magnanimity, heroifm, and the whole train 
of focial afFedlions, demonflrate our fitnefs for fo- 
ciety, and our bappinefs in it ? And juftice, above 
all other virtues, promotes peace and concord in 
that flate. Nor ought the faculty of fpeech tol^p 
overlooked, which in an eminent degree qualifies 
man for fociety, and is a plentiful fource of enjoy-* 
ment in it. 

I have referved one other particular to be the 
concluding fcene ; being a ftriking inflance of pro- 
vidential care to fit men for fociety. In reading 
a play, or in feeing it a6led, a young man of taflc 
is at no lofs to judge of fcenes he never was en- 
gaged in, or of paffions he never felt. What is it 
that direds his judgment ? Men are apt tp judge 
of others by what they have experienced in them- 
felves: but here, by the fuppofition, there has 
been no antecedent experience. The faft is fo fa- 
miliar, that no one thinks of accounting for it. 
As young perfons, without inftruftion or expe- 
rience, can judge with tolerable accuracy of the 
condudl of jnen, of their various paffions, of the 
difference pf charader, and of the efficacy of mo- 
tives ; the principle by which they judge muft be 
internal : nature muft be their guide, or, in other 
words, an internal fenfe. Nor is this fenfe con- 

-C 2 fined 
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fihed to fo low ^ purpofe as criticifm : it is a fenfe 
in^ifpenfable in the conduct of life. Every perfon 
Is connedted with many others, by various ties : 
if inilruftion and experience were neceflary to re- 
gulate their conduft, what would become of them 
in the interim? Their ignorance would betray 
them into endlefs inconveniences, ^ This fenfe has 
man for its obje^, not this or that man : by it we 
perceive what is common to all, not what diftin- 
guifhes one individual from another. We have an 
intuitive convidion, not only that all men have 
paffions and appetites which dired their adlions, 
but that each paffion and appetite produceth uni- 
formly effedls proper to itfelf. This natural know- 
lege is only our guide, till we learn by experience 
to enter more minutely into particular charadera. 
Of thefe wc acquire knowledge from looks, gef- 
tures, fpeech, and behaviour, which difcover to us 
what paffes internally. Then it is, and no fooner, 
that we are fully qualified to ad a proper part in 
fociety. Wonderful is the frame of man, both ex^ 
ternal and internal ! 

On the other hand, there are fads, not fewer in 
number, nor lefs various, from which it is equally 
natural to conclude, that man is ill qualified for 
fociety, and that there is little happinefs in it. 
What can be more averf<p to concord in fociety 
than (iiflbcial paffioiis ? and yet thefe prevail 
^ong men J among whom there is no end to 
envy, malice, revenge, treachery, deceit, avarice, 

^mb^tionjj 
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ambition, &c, &c. We meet every where petfbna 
bent on the deftrudlion of others, evincing that 
man has no enemies more formidable than of his 
own kind, and of his own tribe. Are not difcord 
and feuds the chief articles ift the hiftory of every 
ftate, fadions violently bent againft each other, 
and frequently breaking out into civil wars ? Ap- 
pian's hiftory of the civil wars of Rome exhibits a 
horrid fcene of maffacres, profcriptions, and forfei- 
tures : the leaders facrificing their firmeft friends, 
for liberty to fuck the blood of their enemies ; as 
if to fhed human blood were the tuling paffion of 
man. But the Romans were far from being lin- 
gular: the polite Greeks, commonly fo charac- 
terized, Were ftill more brutal and bloody. The ' 
following paffage is copied from a celebrated au- 
thor*. " Not to mention Dionyfius the elder, 
" who is computed to have butchered in cold 
" blood above 10,000 of his fellow-citizens ; nor 
" Agathocles, Nabis, and others, ftill more bloody 
" than he ; the tranfaftions even in free govern- 
*' ments were extremely violent and deftruftive. 
** At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the nobles, 
** in a twelvemonth, murdered without trials 
" about 1200 of the people, and baniftied above 
" the half of the citizens that remained. In Ar- 
" gos, near the fame time, the people killed 1200 
" of the nobles, and afterward their own dema- 
C 3 •* gogues, 

• Effay of the Populoufncfi of Ancient Naiions, by David 
Hwne, ^(q. 
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" gogucs, becaufe they had rcfufed to carry their 
" profecutions farther. The people alfo in Cor- 
" cyra killed 1500 of the nobles, and baniAied 
" 1000. Thefe numbers will appear the more 
" furprifing, if we confider the extreme fmallnefs 
" of thofe ftates. But all ancient hiftory is full 
" of fuch inftances/' Upon a revolution in the 
Saracen empire, anno 750, where the Ommiyan 
family was expelled by that of the Abaffians, Ab- 
dolah, chief of the latter, publiflied an ad of obli- 
vion to the former, on condition of their taking 
an oath of allegiance to him. The Ommiyans, 
embracing the condition, were in appearance cor- 
dially received. But, in preparing to take the 
oath, they were knocked down, every one of them, 
by the Emperor's guards. And fully to glut the 
monfter's cruelty, thefe princes, ftill alive, were 
laid clofe together, and covered with boards and 
carpets ; 'upon which Abdolah feafted his officers, 
" in order," faid he, " that we may be exhila- 
" rated with the dying groans of theOmmiyans.** 
During the vigour of the feudal fyftem, when eve- 
ry gentleman was a foldier, juftice was no defence 
againft power, nor humanity againft bloody re- 
fentment. Stormy paffions raged every where 
with unrelenting furyj every place a chaos of 
confufion and diftrefs. . No man was fecure but 
in his caftle ; and to venture abroad, unlefs well 
armed and well attended, would have been an adfc 
of high temerity. So little intercourfe wa^ there 
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among the I*rench in the tenth century, tljiat an 
abbot of C^lugni, invited by the Count of Paris to 
bring fome monks to the abbey of St Maur, near 
that city, excufed himfetf for declining a journey 
thtbiigh a ftrange and unknown country. In the hi- 
ftofy of Scotland, during the minority of James II. 
we find nothing but barbarous and cruel man-' 
ners, depredations, burning of houfes, bloodfhed 
and maffacre, without end. Pitfcottie feys, that- 
oppreffion, theft, facrilege, ravilhing of wonicn, 
were but a dalliance. How fimilar to beafts of 
prey let loofe againft each other in the Roman 



circus I 



Men are prone to fplit into parties ujpon the 
flighteft occafions ; and fometimes parties fubfift 
upon words merely- Whig and Tory fubfifted long 
in England, upon no better foundation : the Tories 
profefled paffive obedience ; but declared, that they 
would riot be flaves : the Whigs profefled refift- 
ance ; but declared it unlawful to refift, unlefs to 
prevent the being made flaves. Had thefe parties 
been difpofed ta unite, they foon would have idtf- 
covered, that they differed in words only. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to many religious 
difputes. One feA maintains, that we are faved by 
faith alone ; another, that good workV are nccefe- 
ry. The difference lies merely in words: the firft 
acknowledge^ that, if a man commit fin, he cannot 
have faith; and, confequently, under faith are 
comprehended good works : the other acknaw- 
C4 ledgesy 
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kdges, that good works imply good intention, or, 
in other wotds^ faith ; tod, confequently, undes: 
good works, faith is compreli^nded "^^ The fol- 
lowing inilance, folemnly. ludicrous, is of parties 
formed merely from an inclination to differ, with- 
out any caufe, real or verhal. No people were lefs 
interefted in the late war between the Queen of 
Hungary and the Kii^ of^Pruffia, than the citizens 
of Ravenna. They, however, fplit into two par- 
tics, which abjured all fociety with each other« 
After the battle of Rolbach, a leading partyman 
withdrew fer a month, without oncefhowing his 
face in public. But our catalogue is not yet com- 
plete. Differences concerning; civil matters make 
no figure, compared with what concern, religion. 
It is lamentable to obferve, that religious ieds re« 
fembte neighbouring ftates*, the nearer they are ta 
one another, the greater is their mutual rancour 
and animolity. But, as all hiftories are full of the 
cruelty and defolation occaiioned by differences in 
religious tenets, I cannot bear to dwell longer upon 
fy^ch horrid fcenes- 

What conclufion are we to draw from the fore- 
going fadSy fo inconfiftent in appearance with eac& 
other ? I am utterly at a lofs to reconcile them, 
otherwife than by holding man to be a compound 
of principles and palfions, fome focial, fome dijQb- 
cial. Oppoiite principles or pailions (annot^ at the 
:« faxjDU^ 

« See Knox^s Ecd^fiaftical Hiftorr of Scdtlaad, p.. 13. 
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fame inftant, be exerted upon the fame objed* ; 
but they may be exerted at the fame inftant upon 
different objeds, and ^t different times upon the 
fame object. This obfervation ferves, indeed, to 
explain a feeming inconfiftency in our nature, as 
being at one time highly focial, and at another time 
no lefs diffocial : but it affords not a folution tp 
the queftion, Whether, upon the whol^, men be 
qualified for fociety, and be fitted for being happy 
in it? In order to a folution, we find it neceffary 
to take a fecond view of the natural hiftory of 
man. 

In a nafcent fociety, where men hunt and fiih in 
common, where there is plenty of game, and where 
the fenfe. of property is faint, mutual afie<aion pre- 
vails, becaufe there is no caufe of difcord ; and dlf-^ 
focial pafiipns find fufficient vent againft neigh- 
bouring tribes. Such is the condition of the North 
American favages, who continue hujiters and fiih- 
ers to this day ; and fuch is the conditio^ of all 
brute-animals that live in fociety, as mentioned 
.above. The ifland Otaheit6 is divided into many: 
fmall cantons, having each a chief of its own^ 
Thefe cantons never make war on each other, 
though they are frequently at; war with the inha- 
bitants of neighbourii^g ifland^. The inhabitants of 
the new Philippine illands, if Father Gobien be 
credited, are better fitted for fociety thw any other 

known 

* Elem^ts oECzcdci&i, roh 1..P.143. edit. 5. 
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known nation. Sweetnefs of temper, and love to 
do good, form their charafter. They never com- 
mit afts of violence : war they have no notion of; 
and it is a proverb among them, That a man never 
puts a man to death. Plato places the feat of ju- 
ftice and of happinefs among the firft men ; and 
among them exifted the golden age, if it ever did 
exift. But, when a nation, becoming populous, 
begins with rearing flocks and herds, proceeds to 
appropriate land, and is not fatisfied without mat- 
ters of luxury over and above, felfifhnefs and 
pride gain ground, and become ruling and unruly 
paflions. Caufes of difcord multiply, vent is given 
to avarice and refentment ; and, among a people 
not yet perfedly fubmiffive to government, diflb- 
cial paffions rage, and threaten a total diiTolution 
of fociety : nothing, indeed, fufpend* the impend- 
ing blow, but the unwearied, though filent, opera- 
tion, of the focial appetite. Such was the condi- 
tion of the Greeks at a certain period of their pro- 
grefs, as mentioned above ; and fuch was the con- 
dition of Europe, and of France in particular, du- 
ring the anarchy of the feudal fyftem, when all 
was difcord, blood, and rapine. In general, 
wherever avarice and diforderly paffions bear 
rule, I boldly pronounce that men are ill qualified 
for fociety. 

Providence extrads order out of confufion. 
Men, in a fociety fo uncomfortable, are taught, by 
dire experience, that they muft either renounce fo- 
ciety^ 
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ciety, or qualify themfelves for it' —' - the choice is 
eafy, but how difficult the performance : After in- 
finite ftruggles, appetite for fociety prevailed ; and 
time, that univerfal coitqueror, perfefted men in 
the art of fubduing their paffions, or of diflembling 
them. Finding no enjoyment but in fociety, they 
are folicitous about the good- will of others ; and 
adhere to juftice and good manners: disorderly 
paffions arc fuppreffird, kindly afFedions encoura- 
ged ; and men now are better qualified for fociety 
than formerly, though far from being perfedll^ 
qualified^ 

But, is our progrefs toward the perfedion of fo« 
ciety to flop here ? are lull of power and of proper- 
ty to continue for ever leading principles? are 
envy, revenge, treachery, deceit, never to have an 
end ? " How devoutly to be wifhed, (it will be 
" faid), that all men were upright and honeft ; and 
" that all of the fame nation were united like bre- 
** thren in concord and mutual affedion ! Here, in- 
** deed, would be perpetual funfhine, a golden age, 
" a ftate approaching to that of good men made 
*' perfed in heavenly manfiohs." Beware of in- 
dulgiixg fuch pleafing dreams. The fyftem of Pro- 
vidence differs widely from our wilhes ; and fhall 
ignorant man venture to arraign Providence ? Are 
we qualified to judge of the whole, when but a 
fmall part is vifible ? From what is known of that 
fyftem, we have reafon to believe, that, were the 
whole vifible, it would appear beautiful. We are 

not. 
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not, however, reduced to an ad of pure faith : a 
glimmering light, breaking in, makes it at leail 
doubtful, whether, upon the whole, it be not real* 
ly better for us to be as we are. Let us follow that 
glimmering light : it may perhaps lead, us to fome 
difcovery. 

Strid adherence to the rules of juftice, would, 
indeed, fecure our perfons and our property : rob- 
bery and murder would vanifh, and locks and gunsF 
be heard of no more. So far excellent, were no 
#cw evils to come in their Head : but the void mufi: 
be filled ; and mental diftrefles would break in of 
various kinds, fuch particularly as proceied from re- 
fined delicacy, and nice fenfibility of honour, little 
regarded while we are expofed to dangers more 
alarming. And, whether the change would be 
much for our advantage, appears doubtful : pain, 
as well as pleafure, is meafured by comparifon y 
and the flighteft pain, fuch, for example, as arifes 
from a tranfgrefiion of civility or good breeding^ 
\^11 overwhelm a perfon who has never felt any 
pain more fevere. At any rate^ natural evils 
would remain ; and extreme delicacy, and foftnefs 
of temper, produced by eternal peace and concord,r 
would render fuch evils infupportable : the flight 
inconveniences of a rough road, bad weather, or 
homely fare, would become feriou^ evils, and afiUdIr 
the traveller paft enduring. 

But now, let it not efcape our thoughts,^ that, iijr 
order to preferve juftice untainted, and to maintain 

concord 
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concord and afFedion, diffocial and felfifli paffions 
muft neceflarily be extirpated, or brought under 
abfolute fubjedion. Attend to the conljsquences : 
they deferve our moft fober attention. Agitation 
is requifite to the iriind, as well as to the body : a 
man engaged in a briik purfuit, whether of bufi- 
nefs or of pleafure, is in his element, and in high 
fpirits : but, when no objed is in view to be at* 
tained or to be avoided, his fpirits flag, and he finks 
into languor and defpondence. To prevent a con- 
dition fo baneful, he is provided with many paf- 
fions, that impel him to action without intermif- 
fion, and invigorate both mind and body. But, 
upon the prefent fuppofition, fcarce any motive to 
adion would remain ; and man, reduced to a le- 
thargic ftate, would rival no being ^bove an oyfter 
or a fenfitivc plant. 



Pater ipfe colendi 



Haud facilem effe viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda^ 
Nee torpere gmvt paflus fua regna yetemo. 

Virgil, Georg. x. 

It is true that, in our prefent condition, we fuf- 
fer much diftrefsj from felfifli and diflTocial pafllohs. 
But nature provides a remedy : cuftom renders 
misfortunes familiar, and hardens us, not only to 
bear but to brave them. Bentivoglio having go- 
verned Bologna forty years, was expelled by Pope 
Julius II. which was the firft diftrefs he had ever 
met with, Mjr author Guicciardin reports, that 

lie 
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he died of a broken he^rt, attributed to his con- 
ftinrt profperity. It is well faid, that, whom the 
Lord loved he chafteneth. The French, among 
whom fociety has obtained a more refined polifh 
than in any other nation, have become fo foft and 
delicate, as to lofe all fortitude in diftrefs. They 
cannot bear even a reprefentation of fevere afBic- 
tion in a tragedy : an Engliih audience would fall 
afleep at the flight diftreffes that make a deep im- 
preffion in the French theatre. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an uniform 
life of peace, tranquillity, and fecurity, would not 
be long reliftied, Conftant repetition of the fame 
pleafures would render even a golden age taftlefs, 
like an Italian fky during a long.fummer. Nature 
has, for wife purpofes, impreffed upon us a tafte 
for variety * ; without it, life would be altogether 
infipid. Paragqai, when governed by the Jefuits, 
affords a flriking iUuftration. It was divided into 
pariihes, in each of which a Jefuit prefided as king, 
prieft, and prophet. The natives were not fuffer- 
ed to have any property, but laboured inceffantly 
for their daily bread, which was delivered to then^ 
out of a public magazine. The men were employ- 
ed in agriculture, the women in fpinning ; and 
certain precife hours were allotted for labour, for 
food, for prayer, and for fleepf. They foon furxk 

into 

* Elements of Criticifin, vol. i. p. 320« edit. 5. 

f Beddes Paragu^ tea, for which there is gres^t demand in 
Peru, cotton, tobacco, and fugar-canes, were cultivatedjn Pa- 

raguai, 
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into fuch a liftlefs ftate of mind, as to have no re- 
gret at dying, when attacked by difeafe or by old 
age. Such was their indifference about what 
might befal them, that, though they adored the 
Jefuits, yet they made no oppofition, when the Fa- 
thers were, anno 1767, attacked by the Spaniards, 
and their famous republic demoliftied. Yet this 
Jefuit republic is extolled by M. de Voltaire, as 
the mod perfect government in the world, and as 
the triumph of humanity. The monkifti life is 
contradidory to the nature of man : the languor of 
that ftate is what, in all probability, tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even at the 
expenCe of virtue. The life of the Maltefe 
Knights is far from bein|f agreeable, now that their 
knight-errantry againft the Turks has fubfided. 
While they refidfe in the ifland, a ftridt uniformity 
in their manner of living is painfully irkfome. 
Abfence is their only relief, when they can obtain 
perraiffion. There will not remain long a knight 
in the ifland, except fuch as, by office, are tied to 
attendence. 

I proceed to another confideration. Familiarity 
with danger is necejTary to eradicate our natural 

timidity ; 

raguaiy and the produd was ftored up in magazines. No In- 
dian durft keep in his houfe fo much as an ounce of any of 
Hhefe commodities, under pain of receiving twelve laflies in 
honour, of the twelve apoftles, bedde fading three days in the 
houfe of corre^iion. ^ The fathers feldom inflidted a capital 
punifhment; becauft: it deprived them of a profitable flave. 
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timidity ; and fo deeply rooted is sthat principle, 
that familiarity with danger of one fort does not 
harden us with refped to any other fort. A fol- 
dier, bold as a lion in the field, is faint-hearted at 
fea, like a child ; and a feaman, who braves the 
winds and waves, trembles when mounted o^ a 
horfe of fpirit. Courage does not fuperabound at 
. prefent, even in the midft of dangers and unfore* 
feen accidents : fedentary manufadurers, who fel- 
dom are in the way of harm, are remarkably pu- 
liUanimous. What would men be in the fuppofed 
condition of univerfal peace, concord, and fecuri- 
ty ? they would rival a hare or a moufe in timidi- 
ty. Farewell, upon that fuppofition, to courage, 
magnanimity, heroifm, and to every paflion that 
ennobles human nature ! There may perhaps be 
men, who, hugging themfelves in fecurity againft 
harm, would not be altogether averfe to fuch de- 
generacy. But, if fuch men there be, 1 pray them 
only to refledk, that, in the progrefs from infancy 
to maturity, all nations do not ripen equally. One 
nation may have arrived at the fuppofed perfedion 
of fociety, before another has advanced much be- 
yond the favage date. What, fecurity hath the 
former againft the latter ? Precifely the fame that 
timid fheep have againft hungry wolves, 

I ihall finifh with one other effedl of the fuppo- 
fed perfedion of fociety, more degrading, if pof- 
fible, than any mentioned. Exercife, as obferved 
above, is no lefs ciTential to the mind than to the 

l)ody* 
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body» The reafoning faculty, for example, with- 
out conftant and varied exercife, will remain weak 
and undiftinguilhing to the end of life. By what 
means doth a man acquire prudence and forefight, 
but by experience ? It i« prccifely here as in the 
body : deprive a child of motion, and it will ne* 
ver acquire any ftrength of limbs. The many dif- 
ficulties that men encounter, and their various ob- 
je£ls of purfuit, roufe the underftanding, and fet 
the reafoning facuky at work for means to accoiji- 
plifh defire. The mind, by continual exercife, ri- 
pens to its perfeAion ; and, by the fame means, is 
preferved in vigour. It would have no fuch exer- 
cife in the fupppfed perfedion of fociety ; where 
there would be little to be delired, and lefs to' be 
direaded : our mental faculties would for ever lie 
dormant ; and we fliould for ever remain ignorant 
that we have fuch faculties. The people of Para- 
guai are defcribed as mere children in underftand- 
ing. What wonder, confidering their condition^ 
under Jefuit government, without ambition, with- 
out property, without fear of want, and without 
defires ? The wants of thofe who inhabit the tor- 
rid zone are eafily fupplied : they need no clo- 
thing, fcarce any habitation ; and fruits, which ri- 
pen there to perfedion, give them food without 
labour. Need we any other caufe for their inferi- 
ority of underftanding, compared with the inhabi- 
tants of other climates, where the mind, as well as 
Vol. II. D body. 
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body, are conftantly at work for procuring necef- 

faries * ? 

Thig 

• The bleffings of eafc and inaaion arc moft poetically dif- 
played in the following defcriptton ; '* O felix Lapo qui in 
'' ultimo angulo mundi fie ben^ lates, contentus et innocens* 
*' Tu nee times annonse charitatem, nee Martis prselia, qux 
** ad tuas oras pervenire nequeunt, fed florentiflSmas Europac 
*• provincias et urbes, unico momento, fapc dejieiunt et de- 
•* lunt. Tu dormis hk fub tua peUe, ab omnibus euris, con- 
*' tentionibus, rixis, liber ; ignorans, quid fit invidia. Tu nul- 
*' la nofti difcrimina, nifi tonantis Jovis fulmina. Tu dueis 
*' innoeentiilimos tuos annos ultra eentenarium numerum9 
•* cum factli fenedlutc, et fumma fanitate. Te latent myriades 
*' morborum nobis Europais communes. Tu rivis in fylvis, 
^* avis inftar. nee fementem facis, nee metis ; tamen alit te 
** Deus optimus optime.**^ LinrumSf Flora Lappomca. — (In En^ 
gltfh thm : " O happy Lapilander, who, on the utmoft verge 
?• of habitable earth, thus liveft obfcure, in reft, content, and 
*' innocence. Thou feareft not the fcanty crop, nor ravage 
*^ of war; and thofe calamities which wafte whole provinces and 
*' towns, can never attain thy peaceful fliores. Wrapt in thy 
" covering of fur, thou canft fecurely fleep ; a ftranger to 
** each tunmltuous care ; unenvying and unenvyed. Thou 
*' feareft no danger, but from the thunder of heaven- Thy 
" harmlefs days Aide on in innocence, beyond the period of 
*< a century. Thy heakh is firm, and thy declining age is 
" tranquil. Millions of difeafes, which ravage the reft of the 
'* world, have never reached thy happy climate. Thou liveft 
** as the birds of the wood ; thou careft not to fow nor reap, 
*' for bounteous Providence has fupplied thee in all thy 

** wants." So eloquent a panegyrift upon the Lapland life 

would make a capital figure upon an oyfter. No creature is 
freer from want, no creature is freer from war, and probably 
no creature is freer from fear } which, ala^! is not the cafe of 
the Laplander. 
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Thisfuggefts a thought. Confidcring that in-» 
ftindl is a guide much lefs fallible than reafon, why 
Ihould it be more fparingly beftowed on man, the 
chief of the terreftrial creation, than on other ani- 
mals ? Whatever appearance this may have at firft 
fight againft the hujnan race, it will be found, on 
confideration, greatly in their favour. Inftind in 
man is confined within the narrowed bounds, 
and given only where reafon would be ineffec- 
tual. Inftind, it is true, is infallible, and fo are 
the laws of matter and motion : but, how low 
is blind inftind compared with the faculty of rea- 
foning, deliberating, and choofing ? Man governs 
himfelf, and choofes invariably what appears the 
beit : Brute animals have no felf-government, but 
are led blindly by natural impulfe, withbut having 
any end in view. Inftinft differs only from the- 
laws of matter, by comprehending a greater* va- 
riety of circumftances ; and is far inferior in dig-* 
nity to the faculty of reafon. 

That curious writer Mandevil, who is always 
entertaining, if he does not always inftrud, exults 
in maintaining a propofition feemingly paradoxi- 
^cal. That private- vices are public benefits^ He 
proves indeed, moft triumphantly, that theft pro- 
duced locks and bars, and that war produced fwords 
and guns. But what would have been his triumph^ 
had he difcovered, that felfifh and difTocial vices 
promote the liioft elevated virtues ; ^nd that, if 
D 2 fuch 
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fuch vices were eradicated, man would be a gro- 
velling and contemptible being ? 

Upon the whole, the prefent ftate of things, in 
which evils both natural and moral make a part, 
contributes more to the enjoyment of life, as well 
as to the improvement of our faculties and paffions, 
than an uniform ftate, without variety, and with- 
out hopes and fears. 

How raflily do men judge of the conduft of Pro- 
vidence ! So flattering to the imagination is a gol- 
den age, a life of perpetual funihine, as to have 
enchanted poets, ancient and modern. Imprefled 
with the felicity of fuch a ftate, can we be fatis- 
fied with our condition in this life ? Such a jumble 
of good and ill, malice mixed with benevolence, 
friendihip alloyed with fraud, peace with alarms 

ef war, and fometimes bloody wars, is it not 

natural to think, that, in this unhappy world, 
chance prevails more than wifdom ? Can free- 
thinkers wifti a better theme for declaiming agaihft 
Providence, while good men figh inwardly, and 
muft be filent * ? But behold the blindnefs of man 

with 

* " L'homme qui ne pent que par le nombre, qui n^eft fort 
que par fa reunion, qui n'eft hcureux que par la paix, a la 
fureur de s'armer pour fon malheur et de combattre pour fa 
ruine. £zcit6 par Pinfatiable avidity, aveugl6 par Pambition 
encore plus infatiable, il renonce aux fentipi^ns d'huipanit6i 
cberche a s'entredetruire, fe dctruit ea effetj et ^pre$ ces 

jours 
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with refpcft to the difpenfations of Providence ! 

A golden age would to man be more poifonoua 

^ than 

jours de fang et de caraag^, lorfque la fum6e de ta gloire s'eft 
difiip6e» il volt d'un oeil trifte la teite d6vaft6e^ les arts enfe- 
yelies, les nations difperf6esi. les peuples affoiblis^ fon propre 
bbnheur ruin6» et ia puiflance r^elle an6antie. ^^ Grand Diea ! 
^* dont la feule prefeice foutient la nature et maintient Phar-* 
" toome des loiz de PuniVers : Vous, qui du tr6ne immobile 
'^ de Pempirsse, voyez rouler fous vos pieds toutes les fph^res 
'* c61eftesfans choc tt fans confufion ; qui du fein du reposy 
** reproduifez it chaque inftant leurs mouvemens immenfes^ 
*^ et feul r^gilTez dans une paix profonde ce nombre infini de 
** cieux et de mondes ; rendez^ rendez enfin le calme a la 
<* terre agitee ! Qu'elle foit dans le filence ! Qu* it votre vc^ix 
" la difcorde et la guerre ceflent de faire retentcr leurs cla* 
** meUrs orgueilleufes ! Dieu de bont6 auteur de tous les 
** dtres, vos regards patemels embraffent tous les objets de la' 
'* creation, I mais I'homme eft votre ^tre de choix ; vous 
*' avez 6claii'e fon ame d'une rayon de votre lumi^re immor- 
** telle ; tomblez vos bienfatts en p^n6trant fon cceur d'un 
*• trait de votre amour : ce fentiment divin fe r^pandant par- 
*' tout, reunira les natures ennemies ; Phomme ue craindra 
** plus Pafpedt de Phomme ; le fer homicide n'armera plus fa 
** main ; le feu d^vorant de la guerre ne fera plus tarir bt 
^' fource des generations ; P efpece humaine maiatenant af- 
'< foiblie^ mutilee^ moiifonnee dans fa fleur» germera de nou- 
'^ veau et fe multipliera £ans nombre; la nature accablee fous 
** le poids de fl^auz, ft^rile, abandonhee, reprendra bientdt 
:** avec U|ie nouvelle vie fon ancieime fi^condite ) et nous, 
** Dieu Bienfaiteur, nous la feconderons, nous la cultiverons, 
** nous Pobferyerons faps ceiTe pour vous offrir a chaque in- 
«* ftant un nouveau tribut de reconnoiffance et d'admiration." 
Buffony Htfloirc NaturclU^ ,val« 94 Svo. e£u 

I>3 ' (In 
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than Pandora^B box, a gift, fweet in the mouth, but 
bitter, bitter, in the ftomach. Let us then forbear 

repining ; 

(In EtigR/h thus : *• Man, who is powerfol only by num- 
bers, whofe (Irength confifts in the union of farces, and whofe 
happinefs is to be found alone in a ftate of peace, has yet the 
madnefs to take arms for his own mifery, and fight to the 
ruin of his fpecies. Urged on by infatiable avarice, and 
blinded by ambition ftill more infatiable, he baniffaes from his 
bread every fentiment of humanity, and, eager for the de- 
ftruftion of his fellow. creatures, in effect dellroys himfelf. 
When the days of blood and carnage are paft, when the va- 
pour of glory is diflipated, he looks around with a forrowful 
eye upon the defolated earth, he fees the arts extindl, the na- 
tions difperfed, and population dead : his happinefs is ruined, 
and hts power is reduced to nothing. « Great God ! whofe 
♦< fole prefence fuftains the creative power, and rules the har- 
** mony of nature's laws I who from thy permanent celedial 
** throne beholdeft the motion of the nether fpheres, all- per- 
♦* 'fe^fc in their courfe which knows no change ; who brooghteft 
f* from out the womb of reft by cndlefs reproduction thofe 
^ never-ceafmg movements ; who ruleft in peace the infinity 
*< of worlds : Eternal God ! vouchfafe at length to fend a 
f* portion of that heavenly peace to calm the agitated earth, 
'« Let every tumult ceafe : at thy celeftial voice, no more be 
'' heard around the proud and clamorous ffaouts of war and 
** difcord. AIJ bounteous Creator ! Author of being ! each 
" obje^ of thy works partakes of thy paternal care ; but chief 
*' of all, thy chofen creature man. Thou haft beftowed on 
*< him a r^j of thine immortal light : O deign to crown that 
♦< gift, by penetrating his heart with a portion of thy love. 
^* Soon will that heavenly fentiment, pervading his nature, re- 
'' concile each warring and contradiftory principle : man 
If wU) pp longer dread the fight of man : the murdering 

" blad« 
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repining ; for the fubjed before us mud afford 
convidion, if any thing can, that our bell courfe 
is to fubmit humbly to whatever befals, and to reft 
fatisfied, that the world is governed by wifdonit 
not by chance. What can be expefted of bar- 
barians, but utter ignorance of Providence, and of 
divine government ? But, as men ripen in the 
^knowledge of caufes and effefts, the benevolence 
as well as wifdom of a fuperintending Being be- 
come more and more apparent. How pleafing is 
that obfervation ! Beautiful final caufes without 
number have been difcovered in the material as 
well as moral world, with refpedl to many parti- 
culars that once appeared dark and gloomy. Many 
continue to have that appearance ; but, with re- 
fpedl to fuch, is it too bold to maintain, that an 
argument from ignorance, a Uender argument at 

D 4 any 

«« blade will lleep within its (heath : the fire of war will ceafe 
" to dry up the fprings of generation : the human race, now 
^* Ismguifhing and withering in the bloom, will bud afreih, 
^< and multiply : nature, which now finks beneath the fcdurge 
** of mifery, fterile and defolated, will fooi) renew her wafted 
** ftrength, and regain her firft fertility. W^, O God of be- 
** nevolence, we thy creatures will fecond the bleffing. It 
** will be ours to beftow on the earth that culture which beft 
'< can aid her fruitfulnefs ; and we will pay to thee the moft 
** acceptable of facrifiees, in endlefs gratitude and adora- 
« tion." 

How natural is this prayer ; how unnatural the ftate tl»H 
anzioufly requefted ? M. Buffbn's devotional fits are fervent ; 
f^tj it is» that they are not better diredted* 
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any rate, is altogether mfufi&:ient in Jadgiog of 
divine goverament? How falutary is itibr man, 
and how comfortable^ to reit on the fai^h, that 
whatever is, is the bed ! 
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GENERAL VJEW OF GOVERNMENT^ 

\ 

A 

THE progrefs of government, accurately (le- 
lineated, would produce a great volume : in 
the prefent work there is room but for a few hints. 
What are the qualiues that fit men for fociety, i^ 
explained above ; but writers are far from being 
tmanin^ous about what fits them for government. 
All agree, that fubmiflion to our governors is a 
duty : but they appear to be at a lofs upon what 
foundation to reft that duty ; as if it were not evi- 
dent, that, by our nature, we are fitted for govern- 
ment as well as for fociety *• If juftice or vera- 
city be effential to feciety, fubmiflion to govern- 
ment is no lefs fo ; and each of thefe equally is 
declared by the moral fenfe to be pur dqty. But, 
to qualify mail for government, the duty of fub- 
miflion 
• Principles of Equity, p. ijy* edit. Si. 
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milfion is not alone fufficient : diyerfity of temper, 
and of talents^ are alfo neceflary ; and accordingly 
it is fo ordered by Providence, that there are never 
ivanting, in any fociety, men who are qualified to 
lead, as well as men who are difpofed to follow. 
Where a number of people convene for any pur* 
pofe, fome will naturally aflume authority without 
the formality of elcftion, and the reft will as natu- 
rally fubmit. A' regular government, founded on 
laws, was probably not thought of, till people had 
frequently fuffered by vicious governors*. 

During the infancy of national focieties, govern- 
ment is extremely fipiple ; and no lefs mild than 
fimple. No individual is, by nature^ entitled to 
cxercife magifterial authority over his fellows ; for 
no individual is born with any mark of pre-emi- 
nence to vouch that he has fuch a privilege. Btit 
nature teaches refpedl for men of age and experi- 
ence : who accordingly take the lead in delibe- 
rating and advifing, leavmg execution to the young 

and 

* At firft, when a certain regimen wsis once approved it 
rnay be that aU was permitted to the wifdom and difcretion 
of thofe who were to rule ; till, by experience, this was found 
very inconvenient, fo as the thing devifed for a remedy did 
increafe the fore which it fhould have cured. They faw, 
** that, to live by one man's will became the caufe of all 
'•* men's mifery." This conftramed them to come into 
laws, wherein all men might fee their duty beforehand, and 
Imow the penalties of trianfgreffing them j ffooict^s £cc!. Pc^. 

h I. § 10. 
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and vigorous*. War indeed cannot ht carried oii 
without a commander ; but originally his autho- 
rity was limited to adual war ; and he returned 
home a private perfon, even when crowned with 
vidory. The wants of men were originally fo 
few and fo eafily fatisfied, as feldom to occafion a 
contiroverfy among members of the fame tribe. 
And men, finding vent for their' diflTocial paflions 
againft other tribes, were fond to live peaceably at 
home. Introdudion of money made an amazing 
change. Wealth, beftowed by fortune, or procured 
by rapine, made an impreifion on the vulgar : dif- 
ferent ranks were recognized: the rich became 
imperious, and the poor mutinous. Selfifhnefs, 
prevailing over focial affedlipn, fiirred up every 
man againft his neighbour ; and men^ overlooking 
their natural enemies, gave vent to diffocial paf- 
fions within their own tribe. It became necef- 
fary to ftrengthen the hands of the fovereign, for 

reprelling 

* Such as are acquainted with no manners but what are 
modem, will be puzzled to account for the great veneration 
paid to old age in early times. Before writing was invented, 
old men were the repofitories of knowledge, which they ac- 
quired by experience ; apd young mep had no accefs to know- 
ledge but from^theni. At the liege of Troy, Neftor, who had 
feen three generatipns, was the chief advifer and director of 
the Greeks. But, as books are now the moft patent rpad to 
knowledge, to which the old and young have accefs, it may 
juftly be faid, that by the invention pf writing and printingi 
old men have loft much of their priftine importance, 
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rcpreffing paffions inflamed by opulence, which 
tend to diflblution of fociety. This flight view 
iairly accounts for the gradual prbgrefs of govem«> 
ment from the mildeft form to the moil defpotie. 
The fecond part of the progrefe is more pleafing. 
Men long inured to the authority of government, 
acquire a habit of reprefling their turbulent paf- 
fions ; and becoming by degrees regular and or« 
derly, they are eafily reftrained from doing wrong. 
In eyery nation originally democracy was the 
firft form of government. Before ranks were di- 
fting'uiflied, every fingle man was entitled to vote 
in matters of common concern. When a tribe 
becomes too numerous for making one body, or 
for being convened in one place, the management 
falls naturally to the elders of the people ; who, 
after acquiring authority by cuftom, are termed 
the fenate. At firft, little more was thought of, 
but that to govern great numbers a fenate is necef- 
fary : time unfolded the conftitution of that body 
and its powers. With refped to the fenate of old 
Rome in particular, even the mode of eledlion was 
long ambulatory ; and it is natural to believe that 
its powers were no lefs fo ; till length of time in- 
troduced regularity and order. From this form 
of government, the tranfition is eafy to a limited 
monarchy. Abfolute monarchy, contradidlory to 
the liberty that all men fliould enjoy in every gor 
yerprpent, can never be eftabliftied but by force. 

Government 
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Government among all nations has made the pro- 
grefs above delineated. There are exceptions ; 
but thefe have arifen from fingular events. • 

."' To a nation accuftomed to Hbert j and mde« 
pendence, arbitrary government is a fore difeafe. 
But awe and fubmiffion are alfo natural; and a 
life of dependence probably fits eafy on thofe who 
are accuftomed to it. Were it not fo, Providence 
would be unkind, as the far greater part of men 
are dependent. 

During the infancy of a fociety, punifhments 
muft be mild ; becaufe government has no fuffi- 
cient authority over the minds of men to enforce 
what are fevere. But government in time acquires 
authority ; and when its authority is firmly root- 
ed in the minds of the people, punilbments more 
rigorous can be made effedtual ; and fuch punifh- 
ments are neceflary an^ong a people not yet well 
difciplined. When men at laft become regular 
and orderly under a fteady adminiftration, punifh- 
ments become lefs and lefs necefTary, and the mild- 
eft are fufficient*. The Chinefe government is 
extremely mild, and its punifhments are in the 
fame tone, A capital punifhment is never in- 
flided, till the fentence be examined by afovereign 
court, and approved by the Emperor. Thus go- 
vernment, after pafling through all the interme- 
diate degrees from extreme mildriefs to extreme 

Severity, 

f Hiftorical Law-Trads, Trad i^ 



feverlty, rttiirns at laft to its originid temper of 
xnildnefs aod. humanity ^» 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF CoVeRKMENT COMPARED. 

OF all gpvj^rnments, dempcraoy is the moft tur- 
bulent : defpotifm^ which benumbs the men^ 
tal faculties, an4 relaxes; every fpring of a^on, is 
in the oppofite extr^m^.. . Mixerf governments^ 
whether ' monarchical or republican, ftand in the 
middle: they promote adlivity, but feldom any 
dangeroiis excefs. 

Pure demoQr^cy, like that of Athens, Argos, and 
Carthage, is the veiry worft form pf govermoent, if 

w^ 

* An ingenious wriftr obferves, that as our Amerioaa 

fettlements .arjc now fo prqfperous^ banifhinent to thefe fettle- 
m^nts IS fc2^rc;.e ,a punifhmen^. He therefore propofes» that 
criminais be traofportec] to Hudfon's Bay, or to fome other 
uncultivated country. My doubt is, that, in proportion a.s 
manners improve', the feverity of punifhment ought to be mi- 
tigated. Perhaps, the tranfportanon to any of our Aipertcan 
' colonies, though lefs dreadful than formerly, may however be 
now a fufficient punifhment for theft, or other qrii^t of no 
peeper dye. 
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we make not defpotifm an exception. The people, 
in whom refides the fovereign power, are infolent 
in profperity, timid in advcrfity, cruel in anger, 
blind and prodigal in afFedion, and incapable of 
embracing fteadily a prudent meafure, Thucy- 
dides relates *, that Agis with a gallant army of 
Spartans furrounded the army of Argos; and, 
though fecure of viftory, fuffered them to retreat, 
upon folemn affurances from Thrafyllus, the Ar-* 
gian general, of terminating all differences in an 
amicable treaty. Agis, perhaps juftly, was bitter- 
ly cenfured for fuffering vidory to flip out of his 
hands t but the Argians, dreaming of vidory whea 
the danger was over, brought their general to tHal, 
confifcated his effefts, and would have ftoncd him 
to death, had he not taken refuge in a temple. 
Two Athenian generals, after one naval viftory, 
being intent on a fecond, deputed Theramenes to 
perform the laft duty to the dead. A violent 
ftorm prevented Theramenes from executing the" 
truft repofed in him ; but it did not prevent the 
people of Athens from putting their two generals 
to death, as if they had neglected their duty. The 
fate of Socrates is a fad inftance of the changeable, 
as well as violent, difpofition of a democratical 
ftate. He was condemned to death, for attempting 
innovations in the eftablifhed religion : the fentence 
was grofsly unjuft : he attempted no innovation ; 

but 
" •* #Lib. 5* 
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but only, among his friends, exprefled purer no- 
tions of the Deity than were common in Greece at 
that time. But his funeral obfequies were fcarce 
over, when bitter remorfc feized the people. His 
accufers were put to death without trial, every 
perfon baniihed who had contributed to the fen« 
tence pronounced againft him, and his flatue was 
erefted in the moft public part of the city. The 
great Scipio, in his camp near Utica, was furround- 
ed with three Carthaginian armies, which waited 
only for day-light to fall upon him. He prevented 
the impending blow, by furprifing them in the 
dead of night ; which gave him a complete vidory. 
This misfortune, for it fcarce could be called bad 
condud, provoked the democracy of Carthage, to 
pronounce fentence of death againft Afdrubal their 
general. Great tr.ading towns cannot flourifh, if 
they be not faithful to their engagements, and ho- 
neft in their dealings : whence then the ^cs Pu» 
nica ? A democracy is in its nature ralh, violent^ 
and flu&uating : and the Carthaginians merited the 
reproach, not as individuals, but as a democratical 
ftate. 

A commonwealth governed by chofcn citizens, 
is very different from a democracy, where the mob 
rxdes. The folid foundation of fuch a common- 
.wealth, is equality among the citizens. Inequality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a commercial 
ftate ; but inequality of privileges may be prevcnt- 
icd, by excluding no citizen from the opportunity 

of 
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of commanding as Well as of obeying. The invi- 
dious diftin^on of Patrician and Plebeian was a 
grofs malady in the Roman repubUc, a perpetualr 
iburce of dilTention between two bodies of men» 
equally well born, equally rich, and equally fit for 
war. This ilUpoifed government would have put 
an end to the republic, had not the .Plebeians pre- 
vailed, who were the more numerous. That re- 
formation produced to Rome plenty of able men, 
qualified to govern both in peace and in war. 

A commonwealth is the beft form of government 
for a fmall ftate : there is little room for ineiquality 
of rank or of property ; and; the people can ad^ ia 
a. body. Monarchy is preferable for a large ftate, 
where the peopk, widely fp«ead, cannot be eafily 
coUeded into a boc^. Attica was a kingdom, 
while its twelve cantons were remote from each 
other, and but flcnderly conneded. Thefeus, by 
coUefting the people of figure into the city of 
Athens, and by a general affembly of all the can- 
tons held there, fitted Attica to be a common- 
wealth. 

When a nation becomes great and populous, it is 
ill-fitted for being a commonwealth : ambition is 
apt to trample upon juftice, felfilhnefs upon patrio- 
tifm, and' the public is Sacrificed to private views. 
To prevent corruption from turning incurable, the 
only remedy is a ftrift rotation in office, which 
ought never to be difpenfed with on any pre- 
text. 
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text *. By fuch rotation, every citizen in his turn 
governs and is governed : the higheft office is li- 
mited as to time, and the greateft men in the ftate 
muft fubmit to the facred law of obeying as well 
as of commanding. A man long accfiftomed to 
power, is not happy in a private ftation : that cor- 
rupting habit is prevented by an alternate fuccef- 
lion of public and private life ; which is more 
agreeable by variety, and contributes no lefs to 
virtue than to happinefs. It was that form of go- 
vernment in ancient Rome, which produced citi- 
zensr without number jUuftrious for virtue and ta- 
lents. Refled upon Cincinnatus, eminent among 
heroes for difinterefted love to his country. Had 
he been a Briton, a feat in Parliament would have 
gratified his ambition, as affording the beft oppor- 
tunity of ferving his country. In parliament he 
joins the party that appears the moft zealous for 
the public. Bein]g deceived in his friends, patriots • 
in name only, he goes over to the court ; and after 
fighting the battles of the miniftry for years, he is 
compelled by a fhattered fortune to accept a poll or 
a penfion. Fortunate Cincinnatus ! born at a time 
and in a country where virtue was the paffport to 
power and glory, Cincinnatus, after ferving with 

honour 

* A commohwealth with fuch a rotation may be aptly com^ 
pared to a group of jets d'eau, rifing one above another in 
beaatsful order, and preferving the fame order in defcending . 
the form of the group continues invariable, but the forming 
nahs are always changing. 

VoL.IL E 
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honour suid reputation as chief magiftrate, cheer* 
fuDy retired to a private ftation, in obedience to 
the laws of his country : nor was that change a 
hardfbip on a man who was not corrupted by 
a long habit of power* But wonderful was the 
change, when the republic by fuccefsful wars com- 
prehended great kingdoms. Luxurious and fen^ 
fual men, who compofed the fenate, could not 
maintain their authority over generals who com- 
manded great armies, and were illuftrious by coiu 
queft. In the civil wars accordingly that were 
carried on after the death of Julius Caefar, the le- 
gions called from Spain and other diftant provinces 
to defend the Senate, deferted all to Antony, or to 
Lepidus, or to Odavius Csefar. 

Political writers define a free ftate to be where 
the people are governed by Jaws of their own ma- 
king. This definition is lame ; for laws made by 
the people are not always juft. There were many 
pnjuft laws enaded in Athens during the democrat* 
tical government ; and in Britain inftanceb are not 
wanting of laws, not only unjuft, but oppreffive. 
The true definition of a free ftate, is, where the 
Jaws of nature are ftriftly adhered to, and where 
every municipal regulation is contrived to improve 
fociety, and to promote honefty and induftry. If 
that definition be juft, defpotifm is the worft fpe- 
cies of government ; being contrived to fupport ar- 
bitrary will in the fovereign, without regarding the 
l^^s of pature^ or the good of fociety. The law- 
- lefs 
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lefs cruelty of a King of PcFfia, is painted to the 
life by a fingle expreflion of a Perfian grandee^ 
" That every time he left the King's apartment^ 
*' he was inclined to feel with his hand whether 
^* his head was on his (houiders." In the Ruffian 
empire^ men approach the throne witfi terror : the 
flighteft political intrigue is a fufficient foundation 
for banifhing the greateft nobleman to Siberia, and 
for confifcating his eilate. The laws of that em- 
pire frtiell no lefs rank of flavery than of oppref- 
fion« No perfon dares game with money that 
bears the impreffion of the prefent fovereign : a 
man going along the ftreet that fronts the £mpe* 
ror's apartment) muft pull off his hat ; and it is a 
heinous trefpafs, to write a letter with the Empe- 
ror's name in fmall charadters. Defpotifm is every 
where the fame : it was high treafon to fell a fta- 
tue of a Roman Emperor j and it was doubted, 
whether it was not high treafon to hit an Empe- 
for's ftatue with a ftone thrown at random *. 
When Elifabeth Emprefs of Ruffia was. on death- 
bed, no perfon durft inquire about her; and, even 
after her death, it was not at firft fafe to fpeak of 
it. The deep filence of the Ruffians upon mat- 
ters of government, arifes from the encourage- 
ment given to accufations of treafon. The by- 
Aanders muft lay hold of the perfon accufed : a 
father arrefts his fon, a fon his father, and nature 
fuffers in fileftce. The accufed with the accufer 

E 2 are 

* J^. 5. ad legem Juliam Majeftatis. 
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are hurried to priibn, thc^e to remain till they be 
tried in the fecret court of chancery. That court, 
compofed of a few minifters named by the £mpe-> 
tor, have the lives and fortunes of all at their 
toercy. The nobles, flaves to the crown, are prone 
to retaliate upon their inferiors. They impofe 
taxes at pleafure upon their vafials/ and frequent- 
ly feize all at fhort hand *• 

Servility and deprcffion of mind in the fubjeds 
of a defpotic government, cannot be better mark- 
ed than in the funeral rites of a Roman Emperor, 
defcribed by Herodianf. The body being burnt 
privately, a waxen image reprefenting the Empe- 
ror is laid in a bed of ftate. On the one fide fit 
the fenators feveral hours daily, clothed -in black j 
' and 

t Thfc follo\iring incident is a (Irjking example of the yior 
lence of paflion^ indulged in a defpotic government, where 
ipeiv in power arc under no control. Thomas Pereyra, a Pon 
tugueze general, having ailifted the King of Pegu in a dan* 
gerous war with his neighbour of Siaip, was a prime favour^ 
ite ^t cQULTtf laying elephants of ftate, and a guard of his owq 
countrymen. One day poiping from court, mounted on s^ 
elephant, ai^d bearing fnufic in a l^oufe yfhere a marriage w^ 
celebrating between a daughter of the family and her lover, 
he went into the houife^ and defired to fee the bride. The pa- 
rents took the vifit for a great honour, and cheerfiiUy prefent- 
ed her. He was inftantly fmit with her beauty, ordered hi$ 
gualrds to feize her, and to carry her to his palace. The bride- 
groon^, as little able to bear the afiront as to revenge it^ cuj; 
}ii$ own throat. 
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and on the other, the moft refpedable matrons, ^ 
clothed in white. The ceremony lafts feven days* 
during which the phyiicjans from time to time 
approach the bed, and declare the Emperor to be 
worfe and worfc. When the day comes of decla- 
ring him dead, the moft dignified of the nobility 
carry the bed upon their fhoulders, and place it in 
the old forum, where the Roman magiftrates for- 
merly laid down their office. Then begin doleful 
ditties, fung to his memory by boys and women. 
Thefe being ended, the bed is carried to the Cam'- 
pus Martkij, and there burnt upon a high ftage 
with great folemnity. When the flames afcend, an 
eagle is let loofe, which is fuppofed to c^arry the 
foul of the Emperor to heaven. Is that farce lefs 
ridiculous than a puppet- (hew ? Is it not much 
more ridiculous ? Dull -muft have been the fpec- 
tator who could behold the folemnity without fmii* 
ling at leaft, if not laughing outright ; but (he 
Romans were cruftied by defpotifm, and nothing 
could provoke them to laugh. That ridiculous 
farce continued to be aded till the time of Con- 
ftantine : how much latter, I kno\]r not. 

The fineft countries have been depopulated by 
defpotifm ; witnefs Greece, Egypt, and the leffler 
Afia. The river Menam, in the kingdom of Siam, 
overflows annually like the Nile, dcpofiting a quan- 
tity of flime, which proves a rich manure. The 
river feems to rife gradually as the rice grows ; 
and retires to its channel when the rice, approach- 
E 3 ing 
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ing to maturity, needs no longer to be watered. 
Nature befide has beftowed on that rich country 
variety of delicious fruits, requiring fcarce any 
culture. In fuch a paradife, would one imagine 
that the Siamites are a miferable people ? The go- 
vernment is defpotic, and the fubjeds are flaves ; 
they muft work for their monarch fix months 
every year, without wages, and even without re- 
ceiving ?any food from him. What renders thenv 
ftill more miferable is, that they have no protec- 
tion, either for their perfons or their goods : the 
grandees are expofcd to the rapacity of the King 
and his courtiers ; and the lower ranks are expo- 
fed to the rapacity of the grandees. When a man 
has the misfortune to poflefs a tree remarkable for 
good fruit, he is required in the name of the King, 
or of a courtier, to preferve the fruit for their ufe. 
Every proprietor of a garden in the neighbourhood 
of the capital muft pay a yearly fum to the keeper 
of the elephants ; otherwife it will be laid wafte 
by thefc animals, whom it i^ high treafon to mo- 
left. From the fea- port of Mergui to the capita!, 
one travels ten or twelve days, through immenfe 
plains of a rich foil, finely watered. That coun- 
try appears to have been formerly cultivated, but 
is now quite depopulated, and left to tigers and 
elephants. Formerly, an immenfe commerce was 
carried on in that fertile country : hiftorians atteft, 
that, in the middle of the fixteenth century, above 
a thoufand foreign fhi^s frequented its ports an^ 

nually. 
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nuaily. But the King, tempted by fo much riches^ 
endeavoured to engrofs alL the cominerce of his 
country ; by which means he annihilated {noeeC^ 
lively mines, manufaftures, and even agriculture* 
The kingdom is depopulated, and few remain ther<i 
but beggars. In the ifland of Ceylon, the King is 
fole proprietor of the land ; and the people are fu- 
pinely indolent : their huts are mean, without any 
thing like furniture : their food is fruit that grows 
fpontaneoufly ; and their covering is a piece of 
coarfc cloth, wrapped round the middle. The 
fettlemcnt of the Dutch Eaft India Company at 
the Cape of Good Hope, is profitable to them in 
their commerce with the £aA Indies ; and it would 
be much more profitable, if they gave proper en- 
couragement to the tenants and poilefibrs of their 
lands. But thefe poor people are ruled with a rod of 
iron: the produd of their land is extorted from 
them by the company at fo low a price, as fcarce 
to afford them common neceilaries. Avarice, like 
many other irregular paflions, obftruds its own gra- 
tification : were induftry duly encouraged, the pro- 
dnSt of the ground would be in greater plenty^ 
and goods be afforded voluntarily at a lower prioe 
than they are at prefent obtained by violence. 
The Peruvians are a fad example of the eflfedis of 
tyranny ; being reduced to a ftate of ftupid infen- 
fibility. !No ipotive to a&ion influences them ; 
neither riches, niar luxury, nor atnJwtion : they ar^ 
even indiflferent about life. The fingle pleafure 

E 4 they 
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they feel, is to get drunk, in order to forget their 
mifery. The provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, 
and Beflarabia, fituated between the 43d and 48th 
degrees of North latitude, are defended on three 
fides by the Niefter, the Black Sea, and the Da- 
nube. The climate of that region, and the fertility 
of its foil, render it not inferior to any other coun- 
try in Europe. Its paftures, in particular, are ex- 
cellent, producing admirable horfes, with an in- 
credible number of iheep and homed cattle ; and 
com, wine, oil, honey, and wax, were formerly 
produced there in great plenty. So populous was 
Walachia, in particular, a few centuries ago, that 
its Prince was able to raife an army of feventy 
thoufand men. Tet, notwithftanding all thefe ad- 
vantages, the wretched policy of the Turkifh go.- 
vernment has reduced thefe provinces to be almoft 
a defart. A defpotic government ftifles in the 
birth all the bomities of nature* and renders the 
finell fpots of the globe equally fterile with its bar« 
ren mountains. When a patriotic king travels 
^about to vifit his dominions, he is received with 
acclamations of joy. A defpotic prince dares not 
hope for fuch a reception : he is locked up in his 
feraglio, ignorant of what paiTes ; and indolently 
fuffers his people to be pillaged, without even 
hearing of their diftrefTes. A defpotic prince ac- 
cordingly, whofe wants are all fupplied with pro- 
fulion, and who has nothing left him to wifh for 
or deiire, carries on a moil languid exiftence. 

Roufleau 
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Roufleau fays well, " Tout Prince qui afpire au 
" defpotifme, afpire & Phonneur de mourir d* ennui. 
*' Dans toys le royaumes du monde cherchez-vous 
" Thomme le plus ennuy6 du pays ? Allez tou- 
** jours diredement au fouverain j furtout s'il eft 
" tres abfolu, C*eft bien la peine de faire tant de 
** miferables ! ne faudroit-il s*ennuyer & mbihdres 
^' fraixP'V 

At the fame time, defpotifm, though calculated 
to elevate the fovereign above the rules of jufticc, 
and to make him the only free perfon in his domi- 
nions, tends, above all other governments, to ren- 
der him infecure. He becomes odious by oppref- 
fioh ; and every hand would be raifed againft htm, 
but for the reftraint of fear. A lituation fo tick- 
lilh, lays him open to every bold fpirit,'pron)pted 
by revenge to feek his ruin, or by ambitioD to 
yfurp his throne. In that refped, Ruflia and 
Turky are precifely fimilar: confpiracies againl^ 
the fovereign are equally fre^uent^ arid equally 
fuccefsful. The moment an ufurper feixes the pa- 
lace, all profirate themfelves before him, without 
inquiring about bis title. In that manner was the 
prefent Emprefs of Rufiia eftablifbed, notwithiland- 
tng a very unfavourable circumftance, that of de*^ 
throning her own huiband Peter III. No free fpi« 
rit regrets fuch events in a defpotic government; 
the only thing to be regretted, is, that they-iori- 
cem the monarch only; not the people, whottie- 
fuain abjeiS: flaves, as formerly^ The pre£ent£m- 

pref$, 
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pref(^ fepfible of h^r precarious fituation^ U intent 
t0 humaoize. h^r people, and to moderate the def- 
potifm* In that view, ihe has publiih^ a code of 
laws fit for a limited monarchj ; and expreffing 
great regard to the livest liberties, and property of 
her fttbjei^. 

But a monarchy, with all the mbderation that 
defpotifm can admit, is inconfiftent with the liber- 
ty of the prefs. Political pamphlets, and even 
newfpapers, are no le& ufeful for inftruiOing the 
King, than &>t fecuring his fubjedls. In France, 
the miniftry are deprtyed of that means of acqui- 
ring knowledge ; and are reduced tp the neceffity 
of trufling to infinuatiag men, who cunningly 
creep into fiirour, with a riew to their own inte- 
reft. After the late peace 1763, a plan was con- 
certed fi)r^ftabliihing a colony in Guiana ; and no 
fewer than twelve thoufarid perfons were landed 
there all at one time* But, fo grofsly ignorant 
were that miniftry of the preparations necefiary 
for planting a colcHiy in the torrid zone, that con- 
tagious di&afes, occafioned by unwholefome food, 
and want of accommodation, left not a fingle p^r- 
fon aliiire. This could not have happened in^ Eng- 
land: every article of management would have 
been daovaifed, and light would have broken in 
;ftom every quarter. 

. Gavexntment is e&ntial to a fociety of any ex^ 
tent;.jand both are equally the work oC nature. 
Wit;k a vipw to governmoit, nature has fitted a 

fmall 
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finall proportion for being leaders, and a great 
proportion for being led. The form of govern* 
ment, accordingly, that is the moft confonayt to 
nature, is that which allots to each their proper 
ftation. Democracy is contradiftory to nature, be- 
caufe the whole people govern : defpotifm is not 
lefs fo, becaufe government refts in a fingle perfon. 
A republic, or a limited monarchy, is the beft form; 
becaufe in thefe every man has an opportunity to 
ad the part that nature deftined him for. 

I have infifted upon t\ie deplorable eflfeds of 
defpotifm longer perhaps than is neceflary ; but I 
was fond of the opportunity to juftify, or rather 
applaud, the fpirit of liberty fo eminent in the in- 
habitants of Britain. I now' proceed to compare 
difierent forms of government, with refpeft to va- 
rious particulars ; beginning with patriotifm. E- 
very form of government muft be good that in- 
fpires patriotifm ; and the beft form to invigorate 
that noble paffion i? a commonwealth founded on 
rotation of power ; where it is the ftudy of thofe 
in office to do good, andtom^ritaf^robation from 
their fellow citizens. In the Swifs Cantons, the 
falaries of magiftrat^s and public oflSccrs are feared 
fufficicnt to defray their expehces ; dnd tbofe wor- 
thy perfons delii^ no, other recpinpenfe but to be 
efteemed and honoured. Thus, ihefe pffiges afe 
filled with men. of ability and -cbarafter. The re- 
venues of Geneva fcarcely amount to L. 30,000 »• 
year ; which, however, by a well-regulated eco- 
nomy. 
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nomy, is more than fiifficient to defray the current 
expences« And this rej^ublic is enabled to pro- 
vide for the fccurity of its fubjeds, from an in- 
come^ which many individuals, both in France 
and England, fquandcr in vain pomp, and vicious 
diffipation*. A republic fo modelled, infpires 
virtues of every fort. The people of Switzerland 
feldom think of a writing to confirm a bargain : 
a law-fuit is fcarce known among them ; and 
many there are who have never heard of an ad- 
vocate nor of an attorney. Their doors are never 
fhut but in winter. It is patriotifm that Monte£- 
quieu has in view, when he pronounces virtue to 
be the leading principle in a republic. He has 
reafon to term it fo, becaufe patriotifm is connedled 
with every focial virtue ; and, when it vanifhes, 

every 

* No humaa work can be ererlafting: The feventy-twa 
bailiages of the eztenfive Canton of Bern threaten ruin to the 
republic. Thefe lucrative offices, which the great council ap- 
propriates to its own members, occafion a conftant influx of 
riches into the capital. Patriotifm is obfenred of late years to 
be on the decline among the citizens of Bern ; and no wondert 
confidering that luxury and felfifhnefs are the pever-failing oBT- 
fpring of opulence. When felfijQinefs becomes the rulmg paf« 
fion of that people, thofe in power will pilfer the public trea- 
fure, vhich is immenfe, and enrich themlelves with the fpoils 
of the republic. Confufion and anarchy muft enfue, and the 
ftate will fettle in a monarchy, or, more probably, in an odi- 
ous depiocracy* 
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every virtue vanifhes with it *. Democracy will 
never be recommended by any enlightened politi- 
cian, as a good form of government ; were it for 
no other reafon but that patriotifm cannot long 
fubfift where the mob governs. Iq monarchy, the 
King is, exalted fo high above his fubjeds, that his 
minifters are little better than fervants. Such 
condition is not friendly to patriotifm: it is as 
little friendly to ambition ; for minifters are ftill 
fervants, however inuch raifed above other fub* 
jedsi. Wealth being the only remaining purfuit, 
promotes avarice to be their ruling paffion. Now, 
if patriotifm be not found in minifters^ who have 
power, far lefs in men who have no power ; and 
thus, in monarchy, riches are preferred before 
virtue, and every vitious offspring of avarice has 
free growth. The worft fort of monarchy, is that 
which is eledive ; becaufe patriotifm can have no 
ilable footing ip fuch a ftate. The degeneracy of 

the 

* Iijduftr^r and frugality maj in fome zneafure have the 
fame effed with patriotifm, where riches are gained by labour, 
not by inheritance, Manchefter is one of the greateft inanu- 
fa^uring visages in £ngland. Induftry there flouriflies, and 
with it frugality and honefty. It is remarkable, that its 
numerous inhabitants, amounting to above 4o»ooo, are go- 
verned by a magiftrate of no higher rank than a juftice of 
peace conftable ; and, by his authority, fmall as it is, peace 
and good order are preferved. The beft citizens are not un- 
willing to be conllables ; and feme are ambitious of the office. 
There are in England niany other great manufidiuring vil- 
lages that are governed pretty much in the fame manner. 
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th€ Poles is owing to an elcdive monarchy. Eve- 
ry neighbouring ftate being interefted in the elec- 
tion, money is the great engine that influences the 
choice* The electors being tempted by every mo- 
tive of intereft, lofe fight of the public, and endea- 
vour each of them to make the beft bargain he can 
for his own advantage. This reafoning^ is verified 
by the late war of the Ruffians in Poland. Baron 
de Manilein, in his, Memoirs of Ruffia, fays, that 
though the Poles were a match for the Saxons, yet 
that feldom did three hundred Ruffians go a ftep out 
of their way to avoid three thoufand Poles. 

Sumptuary laws have a fine effed in the fmall 
cantons of Switzerland, where every one is known 
to every one, but are impradicable in a great mo- 
narchy. 

Without piercing to the foundation, one can 
have no juft notion of the various forms that go- 
vernment aflUjnes in different ftates. Monarchy is 
of many different kinds, and fo is a republic. Rome 
and Carthage, the two great rival republics of an- 
cient times, differed widely in their original con- 
ftitution. Much has been faid of thefe republics 
by hiftorians and political writers. There is one 
point of comparifon, that will fet in a clear light 
the difference of their conftitutions with refpedl to 
peace and war. Carthage, advantageoufly fituated 
for commerce, became a great and flourifhing tra- 
ding town. The Carthaginians having np objed but 
riches, admitted none into a participation of their 

privileges' 
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privileges. War was againft their genius : but 
they made war in order td load their new fubjefts 
with tsi^es. Rome, on tlie contrary, wa« ill fitua- 
ted fdt €omm6rcc : its inhabitants were from the 
beginning emj^loyed in war, either defenfive or of- 
ftnfive. Their great objeft accordingly was 
power; to which edd, they were always difpofed 
to adopt as citizens the beft of thofe they conque- 
red* Thus Rome became a city of warriorsi, Car- 
thage of merchants. The fuTjjefts of the latter 
were always ripe for a revolt, while the fdbje<9:s of 
the former were always faithful. BctWeen two 
fuch ftates, there could be no equality in war; and, 
had the Carthaginians been as fkilful in pblitics as 
they Were in commerce, they would have avoided, 
with the ftrideft circumfpedlion, every occaflon'^of 
difference with the Romans. Rome employed its 
own citizens in war : Carthage had none to eiri- 
ploy but mercenaries. In an ofFenfive war, the ob- 
jeft of the latter was riches ; that of the former 
was power and glory, motives much fuperior, and 
more animating. In a defenfive war, the diflfe- 
rence is' infinite between mercenaries, who have 
no intereft but to receive pay, and citizens, who 
fight for their country, and for their wives and 
children. What then are we to think of Hanni- 
bal, ^ho carried on war againft the Romans with 
an army of mercenaries, was fuccefsful in every 
engagement, and pufhed them to the very brink of 
j-yin ? He certainly was the greateft General the 

world 
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world tvtr faw. If any one is to be tUQCpLtdp it 
is the prefent King of Pruflia *• 

I next compare different forms of government, 
with refped to the influence of opulence. Riches^ 
which, joined with ambition, produce bold^ at- 
tempts for power, are, however, not dangerous in 
monarchy, where the fovereign is fo far fuperior, 
as to humble to the dud the moil afpiring of his 
fubjeds. But riches, joined with ambition, are 
dangerous in a republic : ambitioh will fuggeft the 
poflibility of fowing difienfion among the leaders : 
riches will make the attempt fuccefsful ; and then 
adieu to the republic. Wealth, accumulated by 
commerce in Cartharge and in Athens, extinguifh- 
ed patriotifm, and rendered their democracies un- 
juft, violent, and tyrannical. It had another bad 
effed; which was, to make them ambitious of 
conqueft. The fage Plutarch charges Themif* 
tocles with the ruin of Athens. " That great 
** man,*' fays he, ♦* infpired his countrymen with 
** defire of naval power. That power ^produced 
" extenfive commerce, and confequently riches: 
** riches again, befide luxury, infpired the Athe- 

•* nians 

* The foHovring character of Hannibal is .drawn by Titus 
Livius. ** Has tantas yiri virtutes ingentia vitia aquabant, 
«f inhumana crudelitas, perfidia plufquam panica, nihil Ten, 
f* nihil fandi, nuUus Deikm metus, nullum jusjurandum, nuU 
«< la religio." This betrays the cloven foot of grofs preju- 
dice. A man of fuch a charader could nerer, for fo many 
years, without a fingle mutiny, have kept on foot a mercenarv 
army* compofed of different nations;. 
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" nians with a high opinion of their power, and 
" made them raflily engage in every quarrel a- 
" mbng their neighbours." Supprefs the names, 
and one will believe it to be a cenfure on the con- 
dud; of Britain. Succefsful commerce prompted 
the Carthaginians, againft their natural intereft, 
to mate war for gain. Had they been fuccefsful 
againft the Romans, both nations muft have fallen 
a facrifice to the ambition of Hannibal : what Car- 
thaginian durft have oppofed that glorious conque- 
ror, returning with a viftorious army, devoted to 
his will ? That event was long dreaded by Hanno, 
and the wifer part of the Carthaginian fenate ; and 
hence their fcanty fupplies to Hannibal. But what 
is only a fuppofition with refpcd to Carthage, pro- 
ved to be the fate of Rome. Inequality of rank, 
opulence, and luxury, relaxed every principle of 
the commonwealth, particularly rotation of power* 
which ought to have been their palladium. Con- 
queft at a diftance led them unwarily, in fome in- 
ftances, to fufpend that fundamental law, of which 
Caefar availed himfelf in his Gallic war, by de- 
bauching from their duty the beftdifciplined ar- 
my of the republic : and it was that army, under 
a leader little inferior to Hannibal, which deter- 
mined the fate of Rome. 

A ftate with a fmall territory, fuch as Hamburgh 
or Holland, may fubfift long as a commonwealth, 
without much hazard from the opulence of indivi- 
duals. But ah extenfive territory in the hands of 

VoL.n. F ^ 
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ft few opulent proprietors, is dangerous in a com- 
itton wealth ; beeaufe of their influence over num- 
bers who depend on them for bread. The iflanfl 
of Britain is too large for a commonwealth. This 
did not efcape a profound political writer *, who 
is an honour to his country ; and^ to remedy the 
evil, he propofes an Agrarian law. But fondnefs 
for a fyftem of his own invention made him over- 
look a defect in it, that would not have efcaped 
him, had it been the invention of another ; which 
is, that accumulation of land can never be prevent- 
ed by an Agrarian law ; a trnft-deed is a ready 
fcreen for covering accumulation beyond law : and 
dark tranfadlions are carried on without end ; 
fimilar to what is pra^ifed, moft difhoneftly, by 
thofe who eled and are ele<5ed members of parlia- 
ment, When fuch comes to be the condition of 
land- property, an Agrarian law will be ripe for 
diffolution. 

In early times, greater variety of charader is 
feen than at prefent ; among fovereigns efpecially, 
who are not taught to govern their paffions. Per- 
ufing the hiftory of Spain, ih particular, one is 
ftruck with an ama:ting variety of chara6ler in the 
Moorifh Kings. In fome of them, outrageous 
cruelty ; in others, mildnefs and affeftion for their 
people : in fome, unbounded ambition fUrmount-^ 
mg every obftacle of juftice and humanity; in 
Otl^ers, ftrift attention to commerce, and to every 
pioral virtue J fome heaping up treafure ; fome 

f<juanderip| 

♦ Jf^ingtoo, 
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fqiiandering all upon voluptuoufnefs ; fome cultU 
vatjng peace ; feme foAd of war. During the 
nonage of fociety, men exert their natural bias 
without refervc : in the progrefs of fpciety, they 
are taught to moderate their turbulent ps^fiions : a( ' 
laft, mild and courtly behaviour, produced by edur 
cation and imitation, give an air to men of figure, 
as if they were all copies from one original ; which 
is peculiarly the cafe in France. The raildnefs of 
external behaviour muft have a confiderable influ- 
ence on the internal part ; for nothing tends more 
to foften or to fupprefs a paffion, than never to give 
it vent: for which reafon, abfolute monarchy in 
France is far from being fo dreadful as it was for- 
merly: it is at prefent far from being violent or 
fanguinary ; the manners of the people having the 
fame influence there that laws have in a free coun- 
try. The King, delicate with refped to his con- 
dud, and dreading, the cenfure of the world, is 
guilty of few excefles; and the people, tame and 
fubmiflive, are eafily kept in order. To be dif- 
charged the court for any rtifdemeanour, or to be 
relegated to his country ■ feat, is, to a gentleman pf 
rank, more terrible than a capital punifhment. 

We fini(h this fhort effay with a comparifoij of 
different governments, as to the execution of laws. 
Laws relative to property and pecuniary intereft, 
^re every where preferved in vigour, becaufe the 
violation of them hurts many. Laws refpeding 
the public are kept alive in a monarchical govern- 
¥2 ' ment; 
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ment ; becaufe the King, to whom execution of 
law is intruded, feldom benefits by their tranf- 
greflion. For a fteady execution of fuch laws, a 
democracy has nothing to rely on but patriotifm ; 
and, when that ftibfides, fuch laws fall afleep. The 
reafon is, that the powers, both of legiflation and 
execution centre in- the people j and a multitude, 
frequently no better than a mob, will never, with 
ppnftancy, direft execution agaiqft theipfelyes. 



jSKETCH IV, 

f]R.QGRESS OF STATES FROM SMALL TO GI?.EAT, AND 
FROM GREAT TQ SMALL. 

WHEN tribes, originally fmall, fpread wider 
and wider, by population, till they be- 
come neighbours, the flighted differences inflame 
mutual averfion, and inftigate hoftilities that ne- 
ver end. Weak tribes unite for defence againft 
the powerful, and become infenfibly one people : 
other tribes are fwallowed up by conqtieft. And 
thus dates become more and more extenfive, till 
they be confined by natural boundaries of feas or 
mountains. Spain originally contained many fmall 
ftates, which were all brought under the Rpman 
: \ j^oke, 
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yoke. In later times, it was again poffeflcd by 
many dates, Chriftian and Mahometan, continual- 
ly at war, till by conqueft they were united in one 
great kingdom. Portugal ftill maintains its inde- 
pendency ; a bleffing it owes to the weaknefs of/ 
Spain, not to advantage of fituation. The fmall 
dates of Italy were fubdued by the Romans ; and 
thofe of Greece by Philip of Macedon, and his fon 
Alexander. Scotland efcaped narrowly the fangs of 
Edward I. of England ; and would at laft have been 
conquered by its more potent neighbour, had not 
conqueft been prevented by a federal union. 

But, at that rate, have we not reafon to dread 
the union of all nations under one univerfal mo- 
narch ? There are feveral caufes that for ever will 
prevent a calamity fo dreadful. The local litua- 
tion of forae countries, defended by ftrong natural 
barriers, is one of thefe. Britain is defended by 
the fea ; and fo is Spain, except where divided 
from France by the Pyrenean mountains. Europe 
in general, by .many barriers of feas, rivers, and 
mountains, is fitted for ftates of moderate extent : 
not fo Alia, which being divided by nature into 
very large portions, is prepared for extenfive mo- 
narchies*. Ruflia is the only exception in Eu- 
F 3 rope ; 

* " En Afie on a toujours vu de grands empires ; en Europe 
lis n*ont jamais pu fubfifter. C*eft que PAfie que nous con- 
noifTons a de plus grandes plaines : elle eft couple en plus 
grands morceanx par les nK7ntagnes et les mers i et comme 

elle 
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rope ; a weak kingdom by fituation, though ren- 
dered formidable by the extraordinary talents of 
one man, and of more women than one. 

A fecond caufe, is the weaknefs of a great date. 
The ftrength of a ftatc doth not increafe with its- 
bulk, more than that of a man. An overgrown 
empire, far from being formidable to its neigh- 
bours, falls to pieces by its weight and unwieldi- 
nefs. Its frontiers are not eafily guarded : witnefs 
France, which is much weakened by that circum- 
ftance, though its greater part is bounded by the 
fea. Patriotifm vanifhes in a great monarchy : 
the provinces have no mutual connexion : and the 
diftant provinces, which muft be governed by ba- 
ihaws, are always ripe for a revolt. To fecure Ni- 
comedia, which had frequently fuffered by fire, 
Pliny fuggefted to the Emperor Trajan, a fire- 
company of one hundred and fifty men. So in- 
firm at that period was the Roman empire, that 

Trajan 

€lle eft plus au midi, les fources y font plus aifement taries, les 
montagnes y font moins couvertes des nieges, et les fleuves, 
moins groffis, y forment des moindres barriers.** VEfprtt des. 
Loixf iiv, 17. tf. 6. 

{In Englijb thus : '* In Afia there have always been great 
*' empires : fuch could never fubfift in Europe. The reafon 
« is, that, in Afia, there are larger plains, and it is cut by 
*^ mountains and feas into more extenfive divifions : as it lies 
•* more to the fouth, its fprings are more eafily dried up, the 
** mountains are lefs covered with fnow, and the rivers, pro- 
'« portionally fraaller, form lefs confiderable barriers.**) 
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Trajan durft not put the projeft in execution^ ftar- 
ipg difturbanoes even from that fmall body. 

The chief caufe is the luxury and effeminacy of 
a great monarchy, which leave no appetite for war^ 
either in the fovereign or in his fubjedls. Great 
inequality of rank in an extenfive kingdom, occa- 
fioned by a conftant flow of riches into the capital^ 
introduces Qiow, expenfive living, luxury, andfen- 
fuality. Riches, by affording gratification to eve- 
ry fenfual appetite, become an idol to which all 
men bow the knee ; and, when riches are worftiip^ 
ped as a paffport to power as well as to pleafure^ 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate every virtue, and 
fofter every vice. In fuch diffolution of manners^ 
contradidions are reconciled : avarice and mean- 
nefs unite with vanity ; diflimulation and cunning, 
with fplendor. Where fubjefts are fo corrupted, 
what will the prince be, who is not taught to mo- 
derate his paffions, who meafurcs juftice by appe-x 
tite, and who is debilitated by corporeal pleafurcs? 
Such a prince never thinks of heading his own 
troops, nor of extending his dominions. Mofta* 
zen, the laft Califfof Bagdat, is a confpicuous in- 
ftance of the degeneracy defcribed. His king- 
dom being invaded by the Tartars in the year 
1258, he (hut himfelf up in his feraglio with his 
debauched companions, as in profound peace ; and^ 
ilupified with floth and voluptuoufnefs, was the 
only perfon who appeared care.lefs about the' fate 
of his empire. A King of Perfia, being informed 

F 4 that 
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that the Turks had made themfelves mafters of his 
beft provinces, anfwered, that he was indifferent 
about their fuccefs, provided they would not dif- 
turb him in his city of Ifpachan. Schah Huffein, 
King of Perfia, at the beginning of the prefent 
century, was fo funk by floth and luxury in a fe- 
raglio life, that, when a victorious army of rebels 
was approaching to Ifpachan, he faid to his mini- 
fters, " It is your bufinefs to repel the rebels, as 
•* you have armies provided. As for my part, if 
" they but leave me my palace of Farabath with 
" my women, I am content." Hoatfang, the laft 
Chinefe Emperor of the Chinefe race, hid himfelf 
in his palace, while the Tartars were wrefting 
from him his northern provinces, and Liftching, a 
rebel mandarine, was wrefting from him the re- 
mainder. The Emprefs ftrangled herfelf in her 
apartment ; and the Emperor, making a laft ef- 
fort, followed her example. The ninth Chinefe 
Emperor of the blood of Genhizcan, addifted to 
women and priefts, was defpifed by his people. A 
perfon without a name, who had been a fervant in 
a convent of Bonzes, putting himfelf at the head 
of fome robbers, dethroned the motaarch, and ex- 
tinguiflied the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long fubjedion to the 
Emperor of China, regained their independence, 
and were governed by kings of their own nation. 
Thefe princes having by long peace become indo- 
lent, luxurious, and effeminate, abandoned the go- 
vernment 
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vernment to their minifters. The governor of 
Cochinchina, being at a great diftance from the 
Capital, revolted firft, and that country became a 
feparate kingdom. The governor of Tonquin, in 
which province the King refided, ufurped the fo- 
vereignty : but refpeding the royal family, he only 
locked up the King in his palace ; leaving to the 
King's defcendents the name of Bova^ or King, 
^ with fome fliadow of royalty. The ufurper and 
his fucceffors content themfelves with the title of 
Cbovay or Generaliffimo ; which fatisfies the peo- 
ple, who pierce no deeper than what eyefight dif- 
covers. A revolution of the fame kind happened 
in Japan. Similar caufes produce fimilar effecfts. 
The luxurious and indolent fucceffors of Charle- 
magne in the kingdom of France, trufting their 
power and authority with the mayors of their pa- 
lace, were never feen in public, and were feldom 
heard of The great power of thefe officers in- 
flamed them with an appetite for more. Pepin 
and his fucceffors were for a long time kings de 
faSlOy leaving to the rightful fovercign nothing but 
the empty name. Charjes Martel reigned for fom^ 
time without even naming a king. And at laft 
Pepin the younger, anno 751, throwing off the 
malk, ordered himfelf to be proclaimed King of 
France. 

Bufbequius, who wrote in the days of Philip II. 
of Spain, has the following obfervation : " Com- 
*^ paring the Turkilh foldiers with ours, I can 

" prognofticate 
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" prognoflicate nothing good to Chriftendom. On 
" their fide, a mighty empire, great armies, expe- 
" rience in war, a long feries of vidlories, a veteran 
" foldiery, concord, order, difcipline, frugality, 
** vigilance, and patience of labour. On our fide, 
•* public want, private luxury, contempt of difci- 
" pline, impatience of labour, drunkennefs, and 
" gluttony. , Can any one doubt what the event 
" will be ? For preventing ruin, we have nothing 
" to depend on but thePerfians." How plaufible 
is this reafoning ; and yet how falfe the prognoftic I 
At that early time, the fcience of politics was but 
in its infancy in Europe. Bufljequius did not dif- 
cover, nor did any other man difcover, a feed of 
corruption in the Turkifh government that in time 
ripened to its ruin ; and that is, wealth and luxury 
in a defpotic monarchy. The monarch is funk in 
voluptuoufnefs : licentioufnefs creeps in among the 
foldiery, and the government becomes entirely mi- 
litary. , This progrefs is far advanced among the 
Turks ; and their troops at prefent make no figure 
but by numbers. Our troops, on the contrary, 
from perpetual wars among Chriftian Princes, have 
acquired the perfe&ion of difcipline. 

Montefquieu, difcouding of luxury in great em- 
pires, and effeminacy in the monarchs, defcribes 
the danger of revolutions, from ambitious men bced 
to war, in the following words : "En effel il 
" 6toit naturel que des Empereurs nourris dans 
** les fatigues de la guerre^ qui parvenoient k faire 

" defcendrc 
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** defcendre du tronc une famille noyee dans les 
" delices, confervaffent ia vertu qu'ils avoient 
" eprouv^e fi utile, et craigniffent les voluptes qu'ils 
" avoient vue fi funeftes. Mais apres ces trois ou 
" quatre premiers princes, la corruption, le luxe, 
" r oifiv6t6, les delices, s' emparent des fuccef- 
** feurs ; ils s' enferment dans le palais, leur efprit 
" s' afFoiblit, leur vie, s' accourcit, la famille de- 
"dine ; les grands s' 6levent, les eunuques s' acre- 
" ditent, on ne met fur le tr6ne que des enfans j 
" le palais devient ennemi de V empire, un peuple 
** oifif qui I' habite runie celui qui travaille ; TEm- 
" pereur eft tu6 ou deftruit par un ufurpateur, qui 
" fonde une famille, dont le troifieme ou quatvieme 
" fucceffeur va dans le mcme palais fe renfermer 
" encore*/* 

Little 

« * It was indeed natiiral, that emperors, trained up to all 
** the fatigues of war, who had eflPedled the dethronement of 
** a family immerfed in fenfual pleafures, fhould adhere to 
" that virtue of which they had experienced the utility, and 
^f dread that voluptuoufnefs whofe fatal eSe€ts they had feen. 
" But after a fucceflion of three or four fuch princes, corrup- 
•* tion, luxury, and indolence, appear again ia their fuccefTors : 
** they fhut themfelves up in their palace, their foul is ener- 
" vated, iheir life is fhortened, and their family declines : the 
** grandees acquire power, the eunuchs gain credit, and chil- 
*' dren are fet on the throne j the' palace is at variance with 
'^ the empire, the indolent ftatefmen ruin the induftrious peo- 
<« pie. The Emperor is aflaffinated, or depofed by an ufur- 
*' per, who founds a new ra«e of monarchs, of which the third 

« or 
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Little reafon then have we to apprehend the 
coalition of all nations into an univerfal monarchy. 
We fee indeed in the hiftory of mankind frequent 
inftances of the progrefs of nations from fmall to 
great: but we alfo fee inftances no lefs frequent 
of extenfive monarchies being fplit into many fmall 
ftates. Such is the courfe of human affairs : ftates 
are feldom ftationary ; but, like the fun, are either 
advancing to their meridian, or falling down gra- 
dually till they fink into obfcurity. An empire 
fubjeded to effeminate princes, and devoid of pa- 
triotifm, cannot long fubfift entire. The fate of 
all, with very few exceptions, has been the fame. 
The governors of provinces, lofing all regard for a 
voluptuous and effeminate monarch, take courage, 
fet up for themfelves, and aflume regal authority, 
each in his own province. The puiflant Alfyrian 
monarchy, one of the earlieft we read of in hiftory, 
after having been long a terror to its neighbours, 
was difmembered by the governors of Media and 
of Babylon, who detached thefe extenfive provinces 
from the monarchy. Mahomet and his immediate 
fucceflTors ereded a great empire, of which Bagdat 
became the capital. The later Califs of that race, 
poifoned with fenfual pleafure, loft all vigour of 
mind, and funk down into floth and effeminacy. 
The governors of the diftant provinces were the 

firft 

** or fourth in fucceffion, flaking again into indolence, purfues 
'* the fame courfe of ruin, and lays the foundation of a new 
« change,"— L'-^n/ da LoisCf Ih. 7. chap, 7, 
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firft who ventured to declare themfelves indepen- 
dent. Their fuccefs invited other governors, who 
ftripped the CalitF of his remaining provinces, leav- 
ing him nothing but the city of Bagdat ; and of 
that he was deprived by the Tartars, who put an 
end to that once illuftrious monaFchy. The fame 
would have been the fate of the Pcrfian empire, , 
had it not been fubdued by Alexander of Mace- 
don. But after his death it fubmitted to the ordi- 
nary fate : his generals affumed regal power, each 
of them in the province he governed. Had not the 
Roman empire been difmembered by the barbari- 
ans, it would have been difmembered by the go- 
vernors of its provinces. The weaknefs of Char- 
lemagne's fucceffors, hatched in France and in 
Germany an endlefs number of petty fovereigns. 
About the time that a paffage to the Eaft Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, the great 
peninfula beyond the Ganges was comprehended 
under the powerful empire of Bifnagar. Its firft 
monarchs had eftabliftied themfelves by valour and 
military knowledge. In war, they headed their 
troops : in peace, they direfted their minifters, 
vifited their dominions, and were pundual in ren- 
dering juftice to high and low. The people car- 
ried on an extenfive and lucrative commerce, which 
brought a revenue to the Emperor that enabled 
him to maintain a ftanding army of 100,000 foot, 
30,oCo horfe, and 700 elephants. But profperity 
^d opulence ruined a: L The Emperors, poifoned 

with 
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with pride and voluptuoufnefs, were now contented 
with fwelling titles, inftead of folid fame. King of 
kings f iand Hujband of a tboufand wives ^ were at the 
head of along catalogue of fuch pompous, but empty 
epithets. Corrupted by flattery, they afFeded di* 
vine honours, and appeared rarely in public ; lea- 
ving the care of their dominions to their minifters, 
and to the governors of their provinces. At the 
beginning of the fixtecnth century, neighbouring 
princes encroached on all fides. In the 1565, Bif- 
nagar the capital was taken and facked by four 
Moorifh kings. The governors of the provinces 
declared themfelves independent ; and out of that 
great empire, fprung the kingdoms of Golconda, 
Vifapour, and feveral others. The empire of Hin- 
doftan, once widely extended, is now reduced to a 
very fmall kingdom, under a prince who no longer 
is entitled to be defigned the Great Mogul ; the 
governors of his provinces having, as ufual, de- 
clared themfelves independent. 

Our North American colonies are in a profper- 
ous condition, increafing rapidly in population, and 
in opulence. The colonifts have the fpirit of a 
free people, and are enflamed with patriotifm. 
Their population will equal that of Britain and 
Ireland in lefs than a century ; and they will then 
be a match for the mother;rCountry, if they choofe 
to be independent: every advantage will be on 
their fide, as the attack mull be by fa from a very 
^reat diftance. Being thus delivered from a foreign 

yoke, 
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yoke, their firft care will be the choice of a proper 
government ; and it is not difficult to forefee what 
government will be chofen. A people animated with 
the new bleffings of liberty and independence, will 
not incline to a kingly government. The Swifs 
cantons joined in a federal union, for proteftion 
againft the potent houfe of Auftria ; and the 
Dutch embraced the like union, for protedlion 
againft the more potent King of Spain. But our 
colonies will never join in fuch an union ; becaufe 
they have no potent neighbour, and becaufe they 
have an averfion to each other. We may pro- 
nounce with affurance, that each colony will choofe 
for itfelf a republican government. And their 
prefent conftitution prepares them for it: they 
have a fenate j and they have an aifembly repre- 
fenting the people. No change will be neceffary, 
but to drop the governor who reprefents the King 
of Britain. And thus a part of a great ftate will 
]ff converted into many fmall ftates. 
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SKETCH V. 

GREAT AND SMALL STATES COMPARED. 

NEIGHBOURS, according to the common faying, 
muft b? fweet friends or bitter enemies : pa- 
triotifm is vigorous in fmall dates ; and hatred to 
neighbouring ftates, no lefs fo : both vanifh in a 
great monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathematics, emulation has 
the fined play within certain bounds : it languifli- 
cth where its objedls are too many,* or too few. 
Hence it is, that the mod heroic aftions are per- 
formed in a date of moderate extent : appetite 
for appla'ufe, or fame, may fubfid in a great mo- 
narchy ; but by that appetite, without the fupport 
of emulation, heroic adions are feldom atchieved. 

Small dates, however corrupted, are not liable 
to defpotifm : the people being clofe to the feat of 
government, and accudomed to fee their governors 
daily, talk familiarly of their errors, and publifti 
them every where. On Spain, which formerly con- 
fided of many fmall dates, a profound writer* 
makes the following obfervation. ** The petty 
'< monarch was but little elevated above his nobles : 
^ having little power, he could not command 

<* much 
* Pr Robertfon. 
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•* much refped ; nor could his nobles look up to 
" him with that reVerence which is felt in ap- 
** proaching great monarchs." Another thing is 
equally weighty againft defpotifm in a fmall ftate : 
the army cannot eafily be feparated from the peo- 
ple ; and, for that reafon> is very little dangerous. 
The Roman pretorian bands were billeted in the 
towns near Rotne ; and three cohorts only were 
employed in guarding that city* Sejanus, prefedt 
of thefe bands under Tiberius, lodged the three 
cohorts in a fpacious barrack within the city, in 
order to gain more sluthority over them, and to 
weap them from familiarity with the people. Ta- 
citus, in the 4th book of his Annals, relates the 
ftory in the following words : " Vim praefedurse, 
" modicam antea* intendit, difperfas per urbem 
" •* cohortes uni in caftra conducendo ; ut fimul 
" imperia acciperent, numeroque et robore, et vi- 
*• fu, inter fe, fiducia ipfis, in caeteros metus, crea- 
« retur*/' 

What is faid above, fuggefts the caufe of a cu- 
rious fait recorded in ancient hiftory, " That of 
** many attempts to ufurp the fovereignty of dif- 

*• ferent 

♦ " He extended the power of the prefedlure, by coUeAing 
** into one camp thofe pretorian cohorts which were formerly 
*' difperfed all over the city ; that thiis, being united, they 
*< might be more influenced by his orders, and while their con* 
** fidence in their power was increafed by the conftant view of 
*' their own numbers and ftrength, they might at the fame 
** time ftrlke a great terror in others." 

Vol. II. G 
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*' ferent Greek republics, very few fucceeded ; 
** and that no ufurpation of that kind was laft- 
** ing/' Every circumftance differs in an exten- 
five ftate : the people, at a diftance frpm the throne, 
and having profound veneration for the fovcreign, 
confider themfelves, not as members of a body- 
politic, but as fubjects merely, bound implicitly to 
obey : by which impreflion they are prepared be- 
forehand for defpotifm. Other reafons concur: 
the fubjeiSs of a great ftate are dazzled with the 
fplendor of their monarch ; and as their union is 
prevented by diftance, the monarch can fafely em- 
ploy a part of his fubjeds againft the reft, or a 
ftanding army agaiiaft all. 

A great ftate pofleffes one eminent advantage, 
viz. ability to execute magnificent works. The 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the pyramids of 
J^gypt, and its lake Meris, are illuftrious exam- 
ples. The city of Heliopolis in Syria, named Bal- 
beck by the Turks, is a pregnant inftance of the 
power and opulence of the Roman empire. Even 
in the ruinsof that city, there are remains of great 
magnificence and exquifite tafte. If the imperial 
palace, or the temple of the Sun, to mention no 
other building, were the work of any European 
prince exifting at prefent, it would make a capital 
figure in the annals of his reign. And yet fo little 
was the eclat of thefe works, even at the time of 
execution, that there is not a hint of them in any 
hiftorian. The beneficence * of fome great mo- 

narchs 
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narchs ia worthy of ftill greater praife, lathe 
princij)al roads of Japan, hot baths are ere(3Q4 at 
proper diftances, with other convenicncies, for the 
ufe of travellers. The beneficence of the Ghi- 
nefe government to thofe who fufFer. Ihipwreck, 
gives a more advantageous impreilion of that mo* 
narchy, than all that is painfully coUedaed by Du 
Halde. To verify the obfervation, I gladly lay 
hold of the following incident. In the year 1728^ 
the (hip Prince George took her departure from 
Calcutta in fiengal for Canton in China, with a 
cargo L. 60,000 value. A violent florin drove her 
afliore at a place named Timpau^ a great way weft 
from Canton. Not above half the crew qould 
make thie ftiore^ worn out with fatigue and hun- 
ger, and not doubting of being malTacred by the 
natives. How amazed were they to be treated 
with remarkable humanity ! A Mandarin appear* 
ed, who not only provided for them vidtuals in 
plenty, but alfo men (killed in diving to alilft them 
in fiihinig the wreck. WhatfoUows is in the words 
of my author, Alexander Wedderburn of St Ger- 
mains, a gentleman of known worth and veracity, 
who bore office in the (hip. " In a few days we 
" recovered L. 5000 in bullion, and afterward 
** L. 10,000 more. Before we fet forward to Can- 
*^ ton, the Mandarin our benefador took an exaft 
" account of our money, with the names of the 
" men, fqrniflied us with an efcort to condudt us 
" through his diftriiS:, and configned us dead or 

G 2 " alive 
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^* alive to one Suqua at Canton, a Chinefe mer- 
" chant well known to the En^lifti there. In 
•* every one , of our refting-places, vidluals were 
" brought to us hy the villagers in plenty, and 
•* with great cordiality. In this manner we paf- 
" fed from one diftridl to another, without having 
" occafion to lay out a fingle farthing, till we 
" reached Canton, which we did in nine days, tra- 
" veiling fometimes by land, and fometimes by 
*• water. Our cafe had been reprefented to the 
** court at Pekin, from whence orders came to dif- 
" tribute amongft us a fum of money : which was 
" done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and other offi- 
" cers, civil and military, aflembled in great ftate. 
" After a fliort fpeech, expreffing regret for our 
** calamity, with an eulogium on the humane and 
" generous difpoiition of their mafter ; to each of 
" us was prefented the Emperor's bounty, in a yel- 
•* low bag, on which was infcribed the nature of 
** the gift. The firft fupercargo received 450 tales 
** in filver, the fecond 350, myfelf 250, the mate 
" 75> and each common feaman 15 ; the whole 
•* amounting to about 20CO tales, or L. 800. This 
** is an example worthy imitation, even where 
** Chriftianity is profeffed ; though its tenets are 
" often, on like occafions, fcandaloufly perverted.'* 
So far my author -.and I add, that this bounty was 
undoubtedly eftabli(hed by law ; for it has not the 
appearance of an occafional or lingular ad of be- 
nevolence* If fo, China is the only country in the 

world, 
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world, where charity to iirangers in diftrefs is a 
branch of public police. 

Another advantage of a great ftate I mention 
with peculiar pleafure, becaufe all who afpire to 
be eminent in literature, are interefted in it. A 
fmall kingdom, like Denmark, like Sweden, like 
Portugal, cannot naturally be produftive of good 
writers ; becaufe where there are few readers, 
there is no fufficient incitement to exert literary 
talents : a claffical work produced at prefent in the 
Celtic tongue, would fall little fhort of a miracle, 
France is eminent above all other nations for the 
encouragement it affords to good writers : it is a 
populous country : it is the chief feat of tafte, arts, 
and faiences ; and its language has< become uni*^ 
verfal in Europe, being the court- language every 
where : why then ftiould not French writers carry 
the palm ? But let not the Britifh defpond ; for 
doth not a glorious profpeft lie before them ? The 
demand for Englifli books in America is coniider- 
able ; and is increafing daily. Population goes on 
vigoroufly : the number of Britifh already fettled 
upon the river Ohio approach to 10,000 ; and the 
delicious country from that rivpr down to the 
mouth of the Miffifippi will be filled with people 
whofe native tongue is Englifh. So fine a climate 
and fo rich a foil will be produdive of readers in 
plenty. Such a profped ought to roufe our ambi- 
tion ^ and our ambition will be highly laudable, if, 

G 3 rejeding 



rejecting local diftin£lioiis» \v;€:.afpire to rival the 
French writers in real merit.. 

But the foregoing advantag'es of a great ftate^ 
however illuftrious, are fadly overbalanced by ma- 
iiifold di fad vantages. The firft is, the corruption of 
ks kings, which, in a different view, is mentioned 
in the Sketch immediately preceding, A (^<^ond 
is, that great monarchs, being highly elevated a- 
bove their fubje<Sts, are acquainted with none but 
their minifters. And minifter^, who in a defpotic 
government are fubje6l to no control but that of 
their matter, commonly prefer their own intereft, 
without regard to his honour. Solyman, Empe- 
ror of th^ Turks, though aoc6mplifhed abote any 
of his predeceflbrs, could not efcape the artifices 
of his wife Roxalana, and of his Vifir Ruftan. 
They poifoned his ears with repeated calumnies 
againft his eldeft fon Muftapha, a young prince of 
great hopes. They were not in hazard of detec- 
tion, becaufe no perfon had accefs to the Emperor 
but by their means. And the concluding fcene, 
was an order from the Eipperor to put his fon to 
death ^, If a great monarch lie thus open in his 
own palace to the artifices of his minifters, his 
authority, we may be certain, will be very flight 
over the governors of bis diftant provinces. Their 
power is precarious j and- they opprefs the people 

without 

, * See Dr Robertfon's Hiftory of Charles V. where this ia- 
cident is related with uncommon fpirit. 
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\^ithout intermiffion, in order to amafs wealth : the 
complaints of the people are difregarded ; for tbcy 
never reach the throne. The Spanifh governors of 
the Philippine iflands, afford a deplorable inftance 
of this obfervation. The heat of the climate pro- 
motes luxvjry ; and luxury prompts avarice, which 
rages without control, the diftance of the capital 
removing all fear of detedion. Arbitrary taxes 
are impofed on the people, and exceffive duties on 
goods imported ; which are rigoroufly exaded, 
becaufe they are converted by the governor to his 
own ufe. An arbitrary eftimate is made of what 
every field may produce ; and the hulbandtoan is fe- 
verely punifhed if he fail to deliver the appointed 
quantity, whether his land hath produced it or 
not. Many thoufands have abandoned their na- 
tive country ; and the few miferable wretches who 
remain, have taken refuge among inacceffible moun- 
tains. 

Third, The corruption of a court fpreads through 
every member of the ftate. In an extenfive king- 
dom that has no rival, the fubjedts, having no oc- 
cafion to exert themfelves in defence of their coun- 
try, lofe their manhood, and turn cowards. At the 
fame time, great inequality of rank and fortune 
engender luxui:y, felfifhnefs, and fenfuality *. The 

G 4 , fine 

* The following pdTage is from a late Ruffian writer. ** It 
^' is a truth founded on experience, that cqjnmerce polifhes 
" manners ; but it is alfo^a truth; that commerce, by exciting 

*< UlXUTjr* 
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fine artSy it is true, gain ground, manufadures are 
perfeded, and courtly manners prevail : but every 
manly virtue is gone ; and. not a foul to be found, 
who will venture his life to fave his country. That 
difeafe is fpreading in Britain ; and the only cir- 
cumftance that guards France from equd pufiUa- 
niraity, is an eftabliflied mode, that every gentle- 
man muft ferve fome campaigns in the arpiy. 

Fourth, An extcnfive monarchy is liable to in- 
ternal convulOons or revolutions, occafioned com- 
monly eithei" by a ftanding army, or by the gover- 
nors of diftant provinces. With refpedl to the 
former, the government of a great kingdom ener-r 
yated by lux;ury, muft fee military, and confequent- 
ly defpotic. Aiiumeroiis arqiy will foon learn to 
contemn a pufiUanimous leader, and to break loofe 
from every tie of fvibjedtion : the foyereign is often 
changed at the caprice of the army ; but defpo- 
tifra continues to triumph. In Turky,, Janifarie$ 
dethrone the Sultan, without fcruple ; but being 
fuperftitioufly attacl^ed to the royal family, they 

confine 

** luxury, corrupts manners. With the increafe of foreign 
" fafhions and foreign commerce in Ruffia, foreigniuxury 
*\ has increafed there in proportion, univerfal diffipation ha$ 
** taken the lead, and profligacy of manners has followed. 
f* Great landlords fqueeze and grind their people, to fupply 
•* the inceffant demands of luxury : the tniferahle peafant, 
*f difabled by a load of taxes, is frequently compelled to aban- 
^f don his habitation, and to leave his land uncultivated : And 
'* thus agriculture and population ^iminifli daily ; tha.n which 
!f notlxing worfe can befal a date/' 
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confine themfelves to it in clefting a new Sultan. 
The pretorian bands were the Janifaries of the 
Roman empire, who never fcrupled to dethrone 
the Emperor on the flighteft difobligation. fiut 
as there was no royal family, they commonly car-? 
tied the crown to market, and beftowed it on the 
higheft bidder. With refped to the latter, the 
governors of diftant provinces, accuftomed to ad 
without controul, become greedy 6f power, and 
put no bounds to ambition. Let them but gain 
the afFedion of the people they govern, and bold- 
nefs will do the reft. The monarch is dethroned 
before he is prepared for defence ; and the ufurper 
takes his place without oppofition. Succefs com- 
monly attends fuch undertakings; for the fove- 
reign has no foul, and the people have no patrio- 
lifm. In Hindoftan formerly, fome difcontented 
favourite of^fouba.took up arms to avenge fancied, 
or perhaps afFeded wrongs : venturing not, how- 
ever, upon independence, he fcreened himfelf with 
fetting up fome perfon of the royal blood, whonl 
he proclaimed fovereign. The voluptuoufnefs and 
effeminacy of the late kings of Perfia, has render- 
ed that kingdom a prey to every bold invader* 
No great ftate ever lay fo open to adventurers, as 
Perfia has done of late years. 

In the fifth place, A nation corrupted with lux- 
ury and fenfuality is a ready morfel for every in. 
yader : to attempt the conqueft, and to fucceed, 
gre alrpoft the fame. The potent Aflyrian mo- 

narchy. 
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narqfay, having long fublifted in peace without a 
iingle enemy, fank into floth and efibininacy, and 
became an eafy prey to the kings oF Media and 
Babylon. Thefe two nations, in like circumftan- 
CCS of iloth and effeminacy, weife in their tarn 
fw allowed up by Cyrus King of Perfia. And the 
great empire of Perfia, running the fame courfe, 
was fubdued by Alexander of Macedon with a 
fmall army of thirty -five thoufand rafcn *• 

And this leads to a fixth difadvantuge of a gireat 
empire, which is, the difficulty of guarding its 
frontiers. A kingdom, like an animal, becomes 
weak in proportion to its excefs above a certain 
fize. France and Spain would be lefs fitted for 
defence, were they enlarged beyond their prefent 
extent : Spain in particular was a very weak king- 
dom, while it comprehended the Netherlands and 
the half of Italy. In thfeir prefent extent, forces 
are foon coUedled to guard the mofl diflant fron- 
tiers. Months are required to aflfemble troops in 
an overgrown kingdom like Perfia : if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it mufl difperfe, fortified 
places being feldom within reach. The vidlor, 
advancing with celerity, lays fiege to the capital, 

before 

♦ In Europe, neighbouring nations differ little in manners, 
or in fortitude. In Afia, we ftep inftantly from the fierce 
Tartars, inhabiting a cold and barren country, to the effemi- 
nate people of countries warm and fertile. Hence in Afia 
perpetual conquefls from north to fouth, to which even the 
great wall of China makes fcarce any obftacle. 
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before the providcial troops can ht formed into a 
regjal^r. army : the capital is taken, the empire 
diflblved ; and the conquerdr at leifure difputes 
the provinces wrtU their govjerndrs. The PbiUp* 
pine Hlands made formerly a part of the' extenfiyb 
empice of China ; but, as th^y were too diftant to 
be protedled or well gove.cned, it fhowed confun^* 
mate wifdom in the Ghinefe government to abant 
don them, with fevera) other diftant provinces. - 
A fmail ftate, on the other hatid, is eaiily guard* 
cdi The Greek republics thought themfelves fuf; 
ficiently fortified againft the Great King, by their 
coiirage, their union, and their patriotifm. The 
Spanifh Chriilians, abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens, retired to the mountains, of Af* 
turia, and elefted Don Pelayo to be their King. 
That warlike Prince walled none of his towns, nor 
did he fortify a fingle pafs ; knowing that, while 
his people were brave, they would be invincible ; 
and that walls and flrongholds ferve but to abate 
courage. The Romans, while circumfcribed with- 
in Italy, never thought of any defence againft art 
enemy but good troops. When they had acquired 
a vaft empire, even the Rhine appeared a barner 
too weak : the numberlefs forts and legions that 
covered their frontiers could not defend them from 
a panic upon every motion- of the barbarians*. 

A 

* The ufe of cannon, which placenhe weak and ftrong up* 
on a level, is the only refource of the luxurious and opulent 
againft the poor and hardy. 
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A nation, in which the reciprocal duties of fove- 
reign and fubjed are confcientiouily fulfilled, and 
in which the people love their country and their 
governors, may be deemed invincible j provided 
due care be taken of the military branch. Every 
particular is reverfed in a great empire : indivi- 
duals grafp at money, per fas aut nefas^ to lavifli 
it upon pleafure : the governors of diftant provin- 
ces tyrannize without control ; and, during the 
fliort period of their power, ncglcft no means, 
however opprelfive^ to amafs wealth. Thus were 
the Roman provinces governed ; and the people, 
who could not figure a greater tyrant than a Ro- 
man proconful, were ready to embrace every 
change. The Romans accordingly were fenfible, 
that, to force their barrier, and to difmember their 
empire, were in eflfedt the fame. In our times, the 
nations whofe frontiers lie open, would make the 
moft refolute oppofition to an invader ; witnefs the 
German States, and the Swifs Cantons. Italy en- 
joys the llrongeft natural barrier of any country 
that is not an ifland ; and yet, for centuries, has 
been a prey to every invader. 

Three plans, at diiSerent times, have been put in 
execution, for fecuring the frontiers of an exten- 
five empire, building walls, laying the frontiers 
wafte, and eftablifhing feudatory Princes. The 
firft was the ancient pradice, proper only for an 
idle people, without commerce. The Egyptians 
built a very extenfive wall for prote<^ing them- 

felvcs 
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felves againft the wandering Arabs. The famous 
wall of China to proteft its effeminate inhabitants 
againft the Tartars, is known all the world over ; 
and the .walls built in the north of England againft 
the Scots and Pids, are known to every Briton. 
To proted the Roman territory from German in- 
vaders, the Emperor Probus conftruded a ftone- 
wall, ftrengthened with towers. It ftretched from 
Ratifbon on the Danube to Wimpfen on the Neck- 
er ; and terminated on the bank of the Rhine, af- 
ter a winding courfe of two hundred miles. To 
a low ftate indeed muft the Greek empire have 
been reduced, in the reign of the Emperor Ana- 
ftafius, when, to reprefs the Bulgarians, it was ne- 
ceflary to build a wall, at no greater diftance from 
Conftantinople than ten leagues, abandoning all 
without to the barbarians. Such walls, though 
ereded with ftupendous labour, prove a very weak 
bulwark; for a wall of any extent is never fo 
carefully guarded, as at all times to prevent fur- 
prife. And, accordingly, experience has taught 
that walls cannot be relied on. This, in modera 
times, has introduced the two other methods men- 
tioned. Sha Abbas, King of Perfia, in order to 
prevent the inroads of the Turks, laid wafte part 
of Armenia, carrying the inhabitants to Ifpachan, 
and treating them with great humanity. Land is 
not much valued by the great monarchs of Afia : 
it is precious in the fmaller kingdoms of Europe ; 
and the frontiers are commonly guarded by forti- 
fied 
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fied towns. The Qther frontiers of Perfia are gtiatd- 
rf by feudatory princes ; god the fi^me in«hod is 
praaifed in Cbinat in Hindoftany and in the Turk- 
ilh empire. The Princes of Little Tartary,' Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, have been long a fecurity 
to the Grand Signior againft his powerful neigh- 
bours in Europe. 
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WAR AND P£;AC£ COMPARED, 

NO complaints are more frequent than againft 
the weather, when it fuits not our purpofe : 
" A difmal feafon ! we (hall be drowned; or we 
" fliall be burnt up.'^ And yet wife men think, 
that there might be more occafion to complain, 
were the weather left to our own direiftion. The 
weather is not the only inftance of diftruft in Pro- 
vidence : it is a common topic to declaim againft 
war ; " Scourge of nations, Deftroyer of the hu- 
*' man race. Bane of arts and induftry ! Will the 
** world never become wife ! Will war never have 
** an end !'^ Manifold in<feed are the bleffings of 
peace ; but doth war never produce any good ? 
A fair comparifon may poffibly make it doubtful, 

whether 
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whether war, lijce the weather, ought not to be 
refigned to the condud of Providence : feldom ar« 
we in the right, when we repine at its difpcnfa- 
tions. 

The bleffings of peace are too well known to 
need illuftration : induftry, commerce, the fine 
arts, power, opulence^ &c. &c. depend on peace* 
What has war in ftore for balancing bleffings fo 
fubftantial ? Let us not abandon the field, without 
making at lead one effort. 

Humanity, it muft be acknowledged, gains no- 
thing from the wars of fmall ftates in clofc neigh- 
bourhood : fuch wars are brutal and bloody ; be- 
caufe they are carried on with bitter enmity againft 
individuals. Thanks to Providence, that war, at 
prefent, bears a lefs favage afped : we fpare indi- 
viduals, and make war upon the nation only : bar- 
barity and cruelty give place to magnanimity ; and 
foldiers are converted from brutes into heroes. 
Such wars give exercife to the elevated virtues of 
courage, generofity, and difintereftednefs, whic]i 
are always attended with confcioufnefs of merit 
and of dignity *. Friendfhip is in peace cool and 

languid ; 

* In die war carried on by Louis XII. of France againft 
the Venetians, die town of Brefcia, being taken by ftorm, and 
abandoned to the foldiers, fuffered for feven days.aU the dif- 
treffes of cruehy and avarice. No houfe efcaped but that 
where Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the 
miftrefs, a woman of rank, feU at his feet, and deeply fobbing, 
«* Oh I my Lord> fave my life, fave the honour of my daugh- 

♦' ters." 
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languid ; but, in a war fgr glory, exerts the whole 
fire of its enthufiafm. The long and bloody war 

fuftained 

•* ters,'* Take courage, Madam, faid the Chevalier, your 
life, and their honour, fhall be fecure while I have life. 1 he 
two daughters, brought from their hiding-place, were prefent- 
ed to him ; and the family reunited bellowed their whole at- 
tention on their deliverer. ' A dangerous wound he had recei<« 
ved gave them opportunity to exprefs their zeal ; they employ- 
ed a nouble furgeon ; they attended him by turn day and 
night ; and, when he could bear to be amufed, they entertain- 
ed him with concerts of mufic. Upon the day fixed for his 
departure, the mother faid to him, *^ To your goodnefs, my 
** Lord, we owe our lives : and to you all we have belongs 
" by right of war : but we hope, from your fignal benevo- 
** lence, that this flight tribute will content you ;'' placing up- 
on the table an iron-coffer full of money« ** What is the 
«< fum ?" faid the Chevalier. •* My Lord," anfwered flie 
trembling, ** no more but 2500 ducats, all that we have ; — 
•* but, if more be neceflary, we will try our friends." — " Ma- 
** dam," faid he, '* your kindnefs is more precious in my 
^ eyes than a hundred thoufand ducats. Take back your 
** money, and depend always on me."—** My good Lord, 
*' you kill me in refufing this fmall fum : take it only as a 

•* mark of your friendfhip to my family." ** Well," 

faid he, ** fmce it will oblige you, I take the money ; but 
*' give me the fatisfa^ion of bidding adieu to your amiable 
•' daughters." They came to him with looks of regard and 
affeftion. ** Ladies," faid he, ** the impreflion you h^ve 
** made on my heart, will never wear out. What return to 
*' make I know not ; for men of my profeilion are feldom 
** opulent I but here are two thoufand five hundred ducau, of 
** which the generofity of your mother has given me the dii^ 
** pofal. Accept them as a marriage-prefeat ) and may your 

^ happineft 
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fuflained by the Netherlanders againft the tyrant 
of Spain, made even Dutchmen heroes : they for* 

ced 

*' happinefs in marriage equal your merit." ** Flower of chl- 
•« valry," cried the mother, ** May the God who fufiered 
*« death for us, reward you here and hereafter." Can peace 
afford us fo fwcet a fcene ! 

The following incident is ftill more interefting : It is of a 
late date among our countrymen ; and will, for that reafon, 
make the deeper impreflion. The fcene of adion was in Ad- 
miral Watfon's {hip, at the fiege of Chandemagore, where 
Captain Speke, and his fon, a youth of fixteen, were both of 
them wounded by the fame fhot. The hiftory is related by 
Mr Ives, furgeon of the fliip; which follows in his own words, 
only a little abridged. The Captuin, whofe leg was hanging 
by the ikin, faid to the Admiral, ** Indeed, Sir, this was a 
^* cruel fliot, to knock down both father and fon." Mr Wat- 
fon's heart was too full for a reply ; he only ordered both to 
be carried down to the furgeon. The Captain, who was firft 
brought down, told me how dangerouily his Billy had been 
wounded. Prefently after, the brave youth himfelf appeared, 
with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for himfelf, but for 
his father. Upon my aiTurance that his father's wound was 
not dangerous, he became calm ; but refufed to be touched 
till his father's wound fhould be firft dreifed. Then pointing 
to a fellow-fufferer, ** Pray, Sir, drefs alfo that poor mkn 
** who is groaning fo fadly befide me." t told him that the 
man had already been taken care of ; and begged that I now 
might have liberty to examine his wound. He fubmitted; 
and calmly faid, ** Sir, I fear you muft amputate above die 
« joint." . I replied, *< My dear, I muft." He clafped his 
hands together ; and, lifting up his eyes toward heivcn, he 
offered up the following Ihort but eameft petition : '* Good 

God! 

voi-.n. H 
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ccd their way to the Indies during the hotteft pe- 
riod of the war; and gained, by commerce, what 

fupported 

f^ God ! do thou enable me to behave in my prefent circuni- 
•* fiances worthy of my father." He then told me he was all 
fi^bmiflion. I performed the operation above the joint of the 
Icnec ; and* during the whole time, the intrepid youth nevtr 
fpoke a word, nor uttered a groan, that could be heard at the 
diftanc^ of a yard. It is eafier to imagine than to exprefs the 
feelings of the father at this time ; but, whatever he felt, tears 
were the only ezpreflion. Both of them were carried to Cal« 
cutta. The father was lodged in the houfe of his brother-in- 
law ; and the fpn i^a$ placed with me in the hofpital. For the 
^rll weelf. 1 gave comfort to both, carrying good tidings tp 
tb^m of one s^iother* But alas ! all the good fymptoms that 
|iad attended the young man began to difappear. The Cap- 
tain perceived all in my countenance ; and, ib unwilling was 
be to s^dd to my difirefs, as feldom to fpeak about his fon. 
One time he fiiid, ** How long» my friend, do you think my 
•* Billy may remain in a ftate of uncertainty ?" I replied, 
that, if he furvived the fifteenth day after the operation, there 
Dfould be ftrong hopes of his recovery. On the thirteenth he 
died } and, on the fixteenth, the Captain, looking me ftedfaft- 
ly in the face, *' Well, lyes, how fares it with my boy V* 
Difcoyering the truth. frpm my filence, he cried bitterly, 
fqueezed my hand> and begged me to leave him for one half* 
hour. Whep 1 returned, hp appeared, as he ever after did, 
perfe^ly calip and ferene. The excellent youth had been de- 
lirious tlie evening before his des^th ; and, at two o'clock in 
0ie morning, he fent me a note, written with a pencil, of 
ipirhich the following is a copy, f « Mr Ives will confider the 
*< disorder a fon muft be in when he is dying, and is yet in 
<f doubt about his father.-*rl^ ^^^ I^^s is not too bufy to bo- 
ff poiir this note, .which nothing but thegreateft uneaiinefs 

V pould 
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fupported them again ft their ferocious enemy. 
What have they gained fince hy peace ! Their im- 
menfe commerce has eradicated patriotifm, and 
every appetite but for wealth. Had their violated 
rights been reftored without a ftruggle, they would 
have continued a nation of frogs and lifhermen. 
The Swifs, by continual ftruggles for liberty againft 
the potent houfe of Auftria, became a brave and 
adlive people, feared and courted by neighbouring 
princes. Their federal union has fecurcd to them 
peace and tranquillity; which, notwithftanding their 
mountainous fituation, would have funk them in- 
to efFeminacyj but for a commerce they carry on 
of hiring out their men for foldiers. Monks are 
commonly pufiUanimous : their way of life, which 
removes them from danger, enervates the mind, 
and renders them fpiritlefs and cowardly. 

Induftry, manufadures, and wealth, are the fruits 
Hz of 

** could draw from me— .►the boy yraits an anfwer," I im- 
mediately repaired to him ; and he had ftill fenfe enough to 

know me. He then faid, " And is he dead ?" •« Who, 

" my dear ?" " My father, Sir/' " No, my love ; nor 

" is he in any danger ; he is almoft well." •* I thank 

•* God ; I am now-fatisfied, and am ready to die.'* He had 
a locked jaw, and was In great pain, bat I underflood every 
word he uttered. He begged my pardon for having diflurb- 
ed me at fo early an hopr ; and, before the day was «nded, he 
furrendered a life that defer yed to be immortal. — r- — So far 
my author ; and I only add. Does peace afford any fcene 
that can compare with this in moving our fympathetic feel- 
ings f 
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of peace ; but advert to what follows. Luxury, 
a never-failing concomitant of wealth, is a flow 
poifon, that debilitates men, and renders them in- 
capable of any great effort: courage, magnani- 
mity, heroifm, com^ to be ranked among the mi- 
racles that are fuppofed never to have exifled but 
in fable ; and the fafhionable properties of fenfua- 
lity, avarice, cunning, and, diiSmulation, engrofs 
the mind. In a word, man, by conftant profperity 
and peace, degenerates into a mean, impotent, and 
felfifh animal. An American favage, who trea- 
fures up the fcalps of his enemies as trophies of 
his prowefs, is a being far fuperior. Such are the 
fruits of perpetual peace with refpedt to indivi- 
duals. 

Nor is the ftate itfelf lefs debilitated by it than 
its members, Figure a man wallowing in riches, 
and immerfed in fenfual pleafure, but dreading the 
infedion of a plague raging at his gate ; or figure 
him in continual dread of an enemy, watching 
every opportunity to burn and deftroy. This man 
reprefents a commercial ftate, that ha^ long enjoy- 
ed peace without difturbance. A ftate that is a 
tempting objed to an invader, without means of 
defence, is in a woful fituation. The republic of 
Venice was once famous for the wifdom of Us 
conftitution, and for being the Chriftian bulwarl^ 
^igainft the Turks ; but, by long peace, it has^ be- 
t|ome altogether effeminate. Its principles of go- 
Y^rmn^pt ^re confoirnial^l^ (o its char^der : every 

caufe 
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caufe of quarrel with a neighbour is apxioufly 
avoided ; and the difturbances at home prevented 
by watchful fpies. Holland, fince the days of 
King William, has not produced a man fit to com- 
mand a regiment : and the Dutch have nothing to 
rely on for independence but mutual^ jealcrufy a- 
mong their neighbours. Hannibal appeared up- 
on the ftage too early: had the Romans, after 
their conqueft of Italy, been fuffered to exchange 
their martial fpirit for luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
they would have been no match for that great gfe- 
nerah It was equally lucky for the Romans that 
they came late upon Macedon. Had Alexander 
finilhed his conqueft of Greece, and the Romans 
theirs of Italy, at the fame period, they would pro* 
bably have been confined, each of them, within 
their own limits. But Afiatic luxury and effemi- 
nacy, which had got hold of the Greeks and Ma^ 
cedonians before the^ Roman invafion, rendered 
them an eafy prey to the invaders. It was the 
conflant cry of Cato the Cenfor, " Delenda eji Car* 
" tbagoJ^^ Scipio Nafica was a more fubtile poli- 
tician : his opinion was, to give peace to Carthage, 
that the dread of that once powerful republic 
might prefcrve in vigour the military fpirit of his 
country. What happened afterwards, fets the 
wifdom of that advice in a confpicuous light. The 
battle of Allium, after a long train of cruel civil 
wars, gave peace to Rome under the Emperor 
Auguflus. Peace had not fubfifted much above 

H 3 thirty 
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thirty years, when a Roman army, under Quin- 
tilius Varus, was cut to pieces in Germany. The 
confternation at Rome was unfpeakable, as there 
was not a fortified town to prevent the Germans 
from pouring down upon Italy. Inftant orders 
were given for levying men ; but, fo effeminate 
had the Romans already become, that not a fingle 
man would enlift voluntarily. And Auguftus was 
forced to ufe fevere meafures, before he could col- 
led a fmall army. How different the military 
fpirit of the Romans during the fecond punic war, 
when feveral Roman armies were cut off, greater 
than that of Varus. The citizens who could bear 
arms were reduced to 137,000 ; and yet, in the 
later years of that war, the Romans kept the field 
with no fewer than twenty-three legiorts *. The 
Vandals, having expelled the Romans from Afric, 
enjoyed peace for a century, without feeing the 
face of an enemy. Procopius f gives the following 
account of them. Charmed with the fertility of 
the foil, and benignity of the climate, they aban* 
doned themfelves to luxury, fumptuous drefs, high 
living, and frequent baths. They dwelt in the 
theatre and circus, amufing themfelves with dan- 
cers, pantomimes, and every gay entertainment: 
their villas were fplendid ; and their gardens were 
adorned with water-works, beautiful trees, odori- 
ferous flowers : no regard to chaftity, nor to any 

manly 

* Titus Livius, lib. 26. cap. i. 
t Hiftoria Vandalica, lib. 2. 
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manly virtue. In that effeminate ftate, thty made 
fcarce any refiftence to Belifarius with an army far 
inferior in number to their own. Thfe Saracens of 
Afia, corrupted by profperity and opulence^ were 
able to make no head againft the Turks. About 
that time, the Spaniards, equally corrupted^ were 
overpowered by the Saracens of Afric ; who, re- 
mote from the diffolute manners of Alia, retained 
their military fpirit. The wealth of the kingdom 
of Whidah in Guinea, from fertility of foil, great 
induftry, and extenfive commerce, produced luxury 
and effeminacy. The King gave himfelf up to 
fenfual pleafures, leaving government to his mini- 
fters. In that ftate was Whidah in the year 1727, 
when the King of Dahomay requefted accefa to 
the fea for trade, offering to purchafe the privilege 
with a yearly tribute. A haughty denial furnilh- 
cd a pretext for war. The King of Dahomay in- 
vaded the territories of his enemy with a difciplined 
army, and pierced to the capital without refiftance. 
The King of Whidah, with his women, had fled 
to an ifland, and his people were aW difperfed. It 
amazed the conqueror, that a whole nation, with- 
out ftriking a blow, had thus deferted their wives, 
their children, their gods, their poffeffions, and all 
that was dear to them. The Japanefe became 
warlike during long and bloody civil wars, which 
terminated about the end of the fixteenth century, 
in rendering their Emperor defpotic. From that 
period, no opportunity has occurred for exercifing 

JI4 their 
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their military fpirit, except in the education of 
their youth : heroifm, with contempt of death, are 
inculcated ; and the hiftories of their illuftrious 
heroes are the only books that boys at fchool are 
taught to read. But, the profound tranquillity that 
the empire now enjoys, in a drift and regular go- 
vernment, will in time render that warlike people 
effeminate and cowardly: human nature cannot 
refill the poifon of perpetual peace and fecurity. 
In the war between the Turks and Venetians, 
anno 17 15, the latter put great confidence in Na- 
poli di Romania, a city in the Morea, ftrongly 
fortified, and provided with every neceflary for aa 
obftinate defence. They had not the leaft doubt 
of being able to draw their whole forc^ together, 
before the Turks could malce any progrcfs in the 
fiege. But, to their aftonifhment, the taking of 
that city, and of every other fortified place in the 
Morea, was the work of but a fingle campaign. 
So much had the Venetians degenerated by long 
peace, from the courage and patriotifm of their 
forefathers who conquered that country from the 
Turks. In fome late accounts from China, we are 
told, that the King of Bengala or Bracma, having 
invaded Yunnan, an opulent province of China, 
obtained a complete vidory over the Emperor's 
army, commanded by his fon- in-law : the inhabi- 
tants of that province were ftruck with fuch a pa- 
nic, that multitudes, for fear of the conqueror, 
hanged and drowned themfelves. To what a tor- 
pid 
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pid ftate, by this time, would Europe have been 
reduced, had the plan for a perpetual peace, pro- 
je<fted by Henry IV. of France, been carried in- 
to execution ? Conqueft, in a retrograde motion^ 
would have direfted its progrefs from the eaft to 
the weft. Our fituation in an ifland, among feve- 
ral advantages, is fo far unlucky, that it puts us 
off our guard, and renders us negligent in provi- 
ding for defence : we never were invaded without 
being fubdued *. 

Montefquieu, in a warm panegyric on the En- 
glifh conftitution, has overlooked one particular^ 
in which it is fuperior to every other monarchy; 
and that is, the frequent opportunities it affords to 
exert mental powers and talentsi What agitation 
among the candidates, and their eledors, on th^ 
approach of a new parliament : what freedom of 
fpeech and eloquence in parliament ! minifters and 
their meafures laid open to the world, the nation 
kept alive, and infpired with a vigour pf mind that 
tends to heroifm ! This government, it is true, 
generates factions, which fometimes generate re- 
volutions : 

* The fituation of the King of Sardinia, environed on all 
fides v/uh powerful monarchs, obliges him to a^ with the 
greatell circumfpe^ion ; which circumftance feems to have 
formed the charader of the princes of that houfe. Theft 
princes have exerted more fagacity in fteering their political 
veffeU And more dexterity in availisg themfelves of every 
wind, than any other race of fovereigns that figure in hiftory. 
Robert/on* s Hi/lory of the Emfentr Cbarks F» 



\ 
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volutions : but the golden age, fo lufcioufly defcri- 
bed by poets, would to man be worfe than an iron 
age. At any rate, better to have a govermnent 
liable to ftorms, than to feek for quiet in the dead 
calm of defpotifm *. 

Law- 

* ** On ti'entend parler dans Ics auteurs que des divr- 
iiOBS qui perdirent Rome ; mais on ne voit pas que ces 
divifions y ^toient n^ceflaires, qu'elles y avoient toujours 
6t6f et qu'elles y devoient toujours ^tre. Ce fut unique- 
meut la grandeur de la republique qui fit le msA, et qui 
changea en guerres civiles les tumultes populaires. II faU 
loit bien qu'il y eut a Rome des divifions : et ces guerrrers 
fi fiers, fi audacieux, fi terribles au dehors, ne pouvoient pas 
6tre bien moderns au dedans. Demander dans un ^tat libra 
des gens hardis dans la guerre, et timides dans la paix, c'eft 
vouloir des cbofes impoflibles : et pour regie generale, toutes 
les fois qu'on verra tout le monde tranquille dans un etat qui 
fe donne le nom de republique, on pent ^tre afTur^ que la 
liberty n'y eft pas.'^ MontefquUu^ Grandeur des Romatm^ ch. 9. 
[/n Engiyb thus : '* Many writers have faid a great deal on 
*^ thofe factions which deftroyed Rome ; but they want the 
*^ penetration to fee, that thofe fadions were necefTary, that 
•* they had always fubfifted, and ever muft have fubfifted. 
•* It was the grandeur of the ftate which alone occafioned 
•* the evil, and changed into civil wars the tumults of the 
*' people. There muft of neceffity have been, fadions in 
•* Rome ; for, how was it poffible, that thofe who abroad fub- 
." dued all by their undaunted bravery, and by the terror of 
*' their arms» (hould.live in peace and moderation at home ? 
*^ To look for a people, in a free ftate, who are intrepid in, 
<< war, and, at the fame time, timid in peace, is to look for an 
** impoftibility ; and we may hold it as a general rule, that, 
" in a ftate which profeffes a republican form of government, 
" if the people are quiet and peac^ble, there is no real lU 
«' berty,"] 
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Law-fuits within a ftate, like war between dif- 
ferent ftates, accuftom people to oppofition, and 
prevent too great foftnefs and facility of manners. 
In a free government, a degree of ftubbornnefs ia 
the people is requifite for refitting encroachments 
on their liberties. The fondnefs of the French for 
their fovereign, and the eafinefs and politenefs of 
their manners, have corrupted a good conftitution. 
The Britiih conftitution has been preferved entire, 
by a people jealous of their prince, and rcfolute 
againft every encroachment of regal power. 

There is another advantage of war, that ought 
not to be overlooked, though not capital. It 
ferves to drain the country of idlers, few of whom 
are innocent, and many not a little mifchievous. 
In the years 1759 and 1760, when we were at war 
with JFrance, there were but twenty-nine crimi- 
nals condemned at the Old Bailey. In the years 
1770 and 1771, when we were at peace with all 
the world, the criminals condemned there amount- 
ed to one hundred and fifty-one. 

But, though I declare againft perpetual peace, 
perpetual war is ftillmore my averfion. The 
condition of Europe was deplorable in the dark 
ages, when vaflals aflumed the privilege of waging 
war without confent. of the fovereign. Deadly 
feuds prevailed univerfally, and threatened diflb- 
lution of all government : The human race never 
were in a more woful condition. But anarchy never 
fails, foon or late, to redify itfelf, which effemi- 
nacy 
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nacy produced by long peace never does. Re* 
venge and cruelty^ it is true, are the fruits of war : 
but fo are likewife firnuiefs of mind, and undaunt- 
ed courage ; which are exerted with better will in 
behalf of virtue than of revenge. The cru^Eides 
were what firft gave a turn to the fierce manners 
of our anceftors. A religious enterprife, uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged the fphere 
of focial affedion, and fweetened the manners of 
Chriftians to one another. Thefe crufades filled 
Europe with heroes, who, at home, were ready for 
any new enterprife that promifed laurels. Moved 
with the horror of deadly feuds, they joined in 
bonds of chivalry for fuccouring the diftrefled, for 
redreifing wrongs, and for proteding widows and 
orphans. Such heroifm inflamed every one who 
was fond of glory and warlike atchievements : 
chivalry was reliihed by men of birth ; and even 
kings were proud to be of the order. An inftitu- 
tion, blending together valour, religion, and gal- 
lantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a martial 
people ; and humanity and gentlenefs could not 
but prevail in a fociety, whofe profeffion it was to 
fuccour every perfon in diftrefs. As glory and ho- 
nour were the only wi{hed*for recompence, chi- 
valry was efteemed the fchool of honour, of truth, 
and of fidelity. Thus, truth without difguife, and 
a fcrupulous adherence to promifes, became the 
diftinguilhing virtues of a gentleman. It is true, 
that the enthufiafm of proteding widows and or- 
phans. 
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phans, degenerated fomctimcs into extravagance ; 
witnefs knights who wandered about in queft of 
adventures. But it would be unfair to condemn 
the whole order, becaufe a few of their number 
were extravagant. The true fpirit of chivalry 
produced a fignal reformation in the manners of 
Europe. To what other caufe can we fo juftly 
afcribe the point of honour^ and that humanity in 
war, which charaderize modern manners * ? Arc 
peace, luxury, and felfiflinefs, capable of producing 
' fuch efFefts ? 

That man ftiould be the only animal that makes 
war upon his own kind, may appear ftrange and 
unaccountable. Did men liften to cool reafon, 
they never would make war. Hear the celebrated 
Roufleau on that fubjed. *' Un prince, qui pour 
" reculer fes frontiers, perd autant de fes anciens 
♦* fujets qu'il en acquiert de nouveaux, s' afibi^ 
** blit en s* agrandiffant ; parce qu'avec un plus 
** grand efpace k defendre, il n'a pas plus de d6- 
^* fenfeurs. Or on ne peut ignorer, que par la 
** manii^re dont la guerre fe fait aujourd'hui, la 
♦* moindre depopulation qu'elle produit eft celle 
^* qui fe fait dans les armi^es : c'eft bien-la la perte 
** apparente et fepfible: mais il s'en fait en m6me 
*• terns dans tout Vetat une plus grave et plus ir- 
*♦ reparable que celle dcs hommes qui meurent, 
^ par ceux qui ne naifient pas, parl'augmentation 
V des lmp6ts, par Tinterruption du commerce, par 

t Pr Rpbertfoii's Ififtoiy of t}^e fbnperpr Chiles V^ 
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'' la d^fertion des campagnes, par Pabandon de 
^' I'agriculture ; ce mal qu'on n'apparfoit point 
'' d*abord, fe fait femir cruellement dans la fuite : 
'* ct c'eft alors qn'on eft 6tonn6 d'etre fi foible, 
« pour s'fetre rendu fi puiflant. Ce qui rend en- 
" core les conqufetes moins int^refiantes, c'eft qu'on 
** fait maintenant par quels moyens on pent dou- 
^* bier et tripler fa puifiance, non feulement fans 
" ^tendre fon territoire, mais quelquefois en le 
** refferrant, comme fit tres fagement TEmpereur 
** Adrien. On fait que ce font les hommes feuls 
" qui font la force des Rois ; et c'eft une propofi* 
** tion qui d^coule de ce que je viens de dire, que 
** de deux 6tats qqi nouriflent le meme nombre 
" d'habitans, celui quioccupe une moindre 6ten- 
<* due de terre, eft r^ellement le plus puiffant- 
<* C'eft done par de bonnes loix, par une fage 
" police, par de grandes vues 6conomiques, qu'un 
t* fouverain judicieux eft sur d*augmenter fes for- 
•* ces, fans rien donner au hazard *.'* But war is ne- 

ceffary 

* " A prince, who in extending his territories fuftaius the 
'< lofs of as many of his old fubjedts as he acquires new, 
** weakens in fa6t his power while be ^ims at ftrengthening 
** it: he increafes the territory to be defended, while the 
** number of defenders is not increafed- Who does not know, 
*' that in th^ modem manner of making war, the greateft de- 
** population is not from the havock made in the armies ? 
** That indeed is the obvious and apparent deftru6tion ; but 
** there is, at the fame time, in the (Ute a lofs much more fe- 
*' ¥ere and irreparable ; not that thdUiands are cut off, but 

«• that 
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ceflary for man, being a fchool for improving every 
manly virtue ; and Providence renders kings blind 
to their true intereft, in order that war may fome- 
times take place. To rely upon Providence in the 
government of this world, is the wifdom of man. 

Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, becaufe 
it converts men into beads of prey : perpetual 
peace is worfe, becaufe it converts men into beafts 
of burden. To prevent fuch woful degeneracy oil 
both hands, war and peace alternately are the on- 
ly effedual means j and thefe means are adopted 
by Providence, 

SKETCHb 

.*' that tho^fands are not born : pppulation is wounded by the 
'* increafe of taxes, by the interruption of commerce, by the 
'* defertion of the country, and by the ftagnation of agrictil- 
** ture ; the misfortune which is overlooked at firft, is fevere- 
*^ \j felt in the event ; and it is then that we are aftoniniedto 
f* find we have been growing weak, while increadng our 
*5 power. What renders every new conqueft ftill tlie lefs va- 
f* luable, is the confideration of the poffibility of doubling and 
" tripling a nation's power, without extending its territory, 
** nay, even by diminifking it. The Emperor Adrian knew 
** this, and wifely prac^ifed it. The, numbers of the fubjeds 
f* are the ftrength of the prince : and a confequence of what 
M I have faid is this propofition, That of two ftates equal in 
. f* the number of inhabitants, that is in reality the more power- 
" ful which occupies the fmaller territory. It is by good 
'^ laws, by a falutary police, and great economical fchemes, 
f* that a wife fovereign gains a fure augmentation of ftrengtk, 
f< without truftiog any thing to the fortune pf his arms*'? 
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RISE AND FALL OF PATRIOTISM. 



THE members of a tribe in their original ftatc 
of hunting and fiihing, being little united 
but by a common language, have no notion of a 
patria; and fcarce any notion of fociety, unlefs 
when they join in an expedition againft an enemy, 
or againft wild beafts. TTie fhepherd-ftate, where 
flocks and herds are poflefled in common, gives a 
clear notion of a common intereft ; but ftill none 
of a patria. The fenfe of a patria begins to un^ 
fold itfelf, when a people leave off" wandering, to 
fettle upon a territory that they call their own. 
Agriculture connefts them together ; and govern- 
ment ftill more: they become fellow-citizens; and 
the territory is termed the patria of every perfon 
born in it. It is fo ordered by Providence, that a 
man's country and his countrymen, are to him in 
conjunction an objed: of a peculiar aSedion, term- 
ed amor patria, or patriotifm ; an affedion that 
rifcs high among a people intimately connected by 
regular government, by hufl)andry, by commerce, 
^nd by a common intereft. '* Cari funt parentes^ 
<< qari liberi, propin^ui, familiaresj fed omnes 

« omnium 
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" omnium caritates patria Una complexa eft: pro 
" qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere * ?" 

In a man of a folitary difpofltion who avoids fo- 
ciety, patriotifm cianiiot abound. He may poflibljr 
have no hatred to his countrymeii ; but, Were he 
defirous to fee them happy, he Would lire ^mong 
them, and put himfelf in the way of doing good. 

The afTedtion a man has for thtf place Where he 
was bred, ought to be diftinguilhed from patrio- 
tifm, being a paffion far inferior, and chiefly yifible 
in the low people. A ruftic has few ideas but of 
external fenfe : his hut, his wife, his children, the 
hills, trees, and rivulets arotind him, compofe the 
train of his ideas. JRemove him from thefe bbjeds, 
and he finds a difmal vacuity in his mind. Hiftory, 
poetry, and other fubjedts of literature, have no 
relation to time nor place. Horace is relifhed in a 
foreign country as at home : the pleafures of con-^ 
verfation depend on perfons, not on places 

Social pailions and aflfedtions, befide being much 
Aiore agreeable than felfifti, are thofe only which 
Command our efteem f . Patriotifm ftands at the 
head of focial affedlions ; and ftands fo high in our 
efteem,* that no adions but what proceeji from it 
are termed grand or heroic. When that afFeftion 
appears fo agreeable in contemplation, how glow- 
VoL. IL I ing, 

• " Our parents ate dear to us ^ fo are out children, out 
'* relations, and our friends : all thefe our country compre- 
" hends ; and (hall we fear to die for out country V* 

t Elements of Criticiim^ vol. i. f. 1x3. edit. 5. 
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ing, how elevatingi muft it be in tbofe whom it 
infpires ! Like vigorous health, it beats conftantly 
with an equal pulfe : like the veftal fire, it never 
is extinguiihedt No fource of enjoyment is more 
plentiful than patriotifra, where it is the ruling 
paffion : it triumphs over every felfifh motive, and 
is a i^rm fupport to every virtue. In fad, where- 
ever it prevails, the morals of the people are found 
to be pure and correft *. 

Thefe are illuftrious efFeds of patriotifm with 
refpeft to private happinefs and virtue ; and yet 
its effeds with refpeft tQ the public are ftill more 
illuftrious. A nation in no other period of its pro- 
grefs is fo flourilhing, as when patriotifm is the 
ruling pafliop of every member : during that pe- 
riod, it is invincible. Atheneus remarks, that the 
Athenians were the only people in the world, who, 
though clothed in purple, put formidable armie^ 
to flight at Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But 
. at that period patriotifm was their ruling paffion ; 

and 

* I know of but one bad effect of patriotifm, that it is apt 
to infpire too great partiality for our countrymen ; excufable 
in the vulgar, but unbecoming in men of rank ana figure. 
The Duke de Montmor^ci, after a viftory, treated his prifo* 
ners with great humanity. He yielded his bed to Don Martin 
of Arragon, fent his furgeon to drefs his wounds, and vifited 
him daily. That Lord, amazed at fo great humanity^ faid 
one day tP the Duke, " Sir, were you a Spaniard, you would 
** be the greateft man i|i the uuiverfe." It grieves me to 
hear it obje^ed to tb^ £ngUfh» that th^j have too muph pf the 
Spaniard in their fent^ment^» 
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and fuccefs attended them in every tihdeyrtaking. 
Where patriotifm rules, men perform wonders, 
whatever garb they wean The fall of Saguntum 
is a grand fcene ; a people exerting the utraoft 
powers of nature, in defence of their country. 
The city was indeed deftroyed ; but the citizens 
were not fubdued. The laft effort of the remain- 
ing heroes was, to burn themfelves with their 
wives and children in one great funeral pile, Na- 
mantia affords a fcene no lefs grand. The citizens, 
fuch as were able to bear arms, did not exceed 
8000 ; and yet braved all the eflforts of 6o,ood 
difciplined foldiers, commanded by Scipio Nafica. 
So high was their charader for intrepidity, that 
even when but a few of them were lefl alive, the 
Romans durft not attempt to ftorm the town. And' 
they flood firm, till, fubdued by famine, they were 
no longer able to crawl. While the Portuguefe 
were eminent for patriotifm, Lopez Carafco, one 
of their fea-captains, in a fingle fhip with but forty 
men, fell in among the King of Achin^s fleet of 
twenty gallies, as many junks, and a multitude of 
fmall veffels. Refolute to perifh rather than yield, 
he maintained the fight for three days, till his fhip 
was pierced through and through with cannon- 
fhot, and not a fingle man left un wounded. And 
yet, after all, the King's fleet found it convenient 
to fheer off. 

Patriotifm at the fame time is the gf eat bulwark 
of civil liberty ; equally abhor r6:nt of defpotifm on 

I '2, the 
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the one hand, and of licentioufnefs oti the other. 
While the defpotic government of the Tudor fa* 
taiiy fubfifted, the Englifh were too much depref- 
fed to have any afiedlion for their country. But 
when manufaftures and commerce began to flou- 
rifti in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, a na- 
tional fpirit broke forth, and patriotifm made fome 
figure. That change of difpofition was perhaps 
the chief caufe, though not the moft vifible, of the 
nationi^l ftruggles for liberty, which were frequent 
during the governrnent of the Stuart family, and 
which ended in a free government at the Revolu- 
tion. 

Patriotifm is too much cramped in a very fmall 
ftate, and too much relaxed in an extenfive mo- 
narchy. But that topic has already been difcufled 
in the firft (ketch of this book. 

Patriotifm is inflamed by a ftniggle for liberty, 
by a rivil war, by refilling a potent invader, or by 
any incident that forcibly draws the members of 
a flate into ftrift union for the common intereft. 
The refolute oppofition of the Dutch to Philip II. 
of Spain, in the caufe of liberty, is an illuftrious in- 
fi:ance of the patriotic fpirit rifing to a degree of 
enthufiafm. Patriotifm, roufed among the Corfi- 
cans by the opprefiion of the Genoefe, exerted it- 
felf upon every proper objed. Even during the 
heat of the war, they eredled an univerfity for arts 
and fciences, a national bank, and a national li- 
brary ; improvements that would not have been 

thought 
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thought of in their torpid date. Alas ! they have 
fallen a vidim to thirft of power, not to fuperior 
valour. Had Providence favoured them with fuc- 
cefs, their figure would have been confiderable in 
peace as in war ** 

But violent commotions cannot be perpetual: 
one party prevails, and profperity follows. What 
cffeft may this have on patriotifm ? I anfwer, that 
nothing is more animating than fuccefs after a vio- 
lent ftruggle : a nation in that ftate refembles a 
<:omet, which, in palling near the fun, has been 
much heated, and continues full of motion. Pa- 
triotifm made a capital figure among the Athe- 
nians, when they became a free people, after ex-r 
pelling the tyrant Pififtratus. Every man exerted 
himfelf for his country: every man endeavoured 
to excel thofe who went before him : and hence a 
Miltiades, an Ariftides, a Themiftocles, names that 

1 3 * for 

* The elevation of fentiment that a ftruggle for liberty in- 
fpires, is coiifpicuous in the following incident. ^ A Corfican 
being condemned to die for an atrocious crime, his nephew 
with deep concern addrefled Paoli in the following terms : 
*' Sir, if you pardon my uncle, his relations will give to the. 
** ftate a thoufand zechins, befide furniftiing fifty foldi^rs ^11- 
'' ring the liege of Furiali. Let him be baniflied, and he 
<* (hall never return." Paoli, knowing the virtue of the young 
man, faid, •* You are acquainted with the circumftances of 
** that cafe : I will conient to a pardon, if you can fay as an 
•« honeft man, that it will be juft or honourable for Corfica.'^ 
The young man, hiding his face, burft into tears, faying, ^^ I 
<* would not have the honour of our country fold for a tbou« 
^* fand zecliiQs.'^^ 
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^r cv« will %ure in th^ annpU of time. While 
the Romafi republic was confined within narrow 
bpifnd^ auftcrity of man|ier$i ^nd difintcrefted love 
to their country, formed the national charader. 
The elevation of the Patricians above the Plebei- 
ans, a fource of endlefs difcord, wsjs at laft reme- 
died by placing all the citi*ens on a level. This 
fignal revolution excited an animating emulation 
between the Patricians and Plebeians ; the former^ 
by heroic anions, labouring to maintain their fu-^ 
periority ; the latter ftraining every nerve to equal 
them : the republic never at any other period pro- 
duced fo great men in the art of war. 

It has been oft^n remarked, that a nation is ne^ 
ver fo great as after a civil wan The good of the 
ftate IS commonly the objedl ; and patriotifm is the 
ruling paffion of both fides, though not always well 
direfted. The good of the ftate was not the objed 
in the civil wars of Rome ; and inftead of advan- 
cing patriotifm, they annihilated the fmaU portion 
that remained of it. Power and riches were the 
objeds, which the grandees were violently bent to 
acquire ^r /a J Aut nefaSy without the leaft regard 
to the public. Every joint of the commonwealth 
was relaxed, when the powerful became greedfy of 
more power j and it was ihaken to pieces by con- 
tinual ftrug^les among the powerful. Patriotifm 
vaniflied with the commonwealth : power and 
riches became the fole objeds of purfuit ; and with 
tl^efe every mail tempted and was tempted : cor- 

yuptiQH 
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ruption of every fort fpread wide, and venality 
above all How depraved mull the morab of Rome 
have been, when Cicero, efteemed its greateft pa- 
triot, requefted Lucceius to write his hiftory, and 
to fet his condu<a in the moft advantageous light, 
without regard to truth, " I will venture,'' fays 
he, ** to entreat you, not to confine yourfelf to the 
" ftri<a laws of hiftory ; but to give a latitude to 
" your encomiums, greater poflSbly than you think 
" my adions deferve, LeLme hope you will not 
" reje<a the generous partiality of friendlhip 5 but 
" give fomewhat more to afFe<aion than to rigorous 
" truth*." Yet this was the fame Cicero who 
wrote an excellent book of morals. So little con- 
nexion is there in fome men between the heart and 
the head. 

The tyranny exercifed by the Archdukes of 
Auftria upon their fubje<Sts of Switzerland, united 
all the Cantons in a common caufe for liberty and 
independence, and infpired every individual with 
an unqpmmon degree of patriotifm* They fuc- 
ceeded, and became the moft warlike nation in 
Europe. Every prince was fond to helve numbers 
of them in his pay ; and the terrcnnefs of their 
foil induced them to hire out their troops for gain* 
Avarice crept in among them, and became the ru- 
ling pafiion. Guicchardin, who wrote hi$ hiftory 
of Italy the beginning of the fixteenth century, re- 
ports of that nation, that formerly famous for va-, 

1 4 lour 

* Cicero's lettersi b. u letter 204 
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lour and military reputation, they had in his time 
loft all defire of glory and zeal for their country, 
and had become infatiably covetous, even fo far as 
to raife the demand for hiring their troops to the 
utmoft that could be procured. From the time of 
our author the reputation of their troops gradually 
declined ; and at prefent there is not a nation in 
Europe but can cope with them. 

There is great intricacy in human actions : 
though men are indebted to emulation for their 
heroic adions, yet fuch actions never fail to fup- 
prefs emulation in thofe who follow. An obferva- 
tion is made above*, that a perfon of fuperior 
genius who damps emulation in others, is a fatal 
obftrudlion to the progrefs of an art : witnefs the 
celebrated Newton, to whom the decay of mathe- 
matical knowledge in Britain is juftly attributed. 
The obfervation hold^ equally with refpeft to ac- 
tion. Thofe actions only that flow frx)m patriotifin 
are deemed grand and heroic ; and fuch aftions, 
above all others, roufe a national fpirit. But be- 
ware of a Newton in heroifm : inftead of exciting 
emulation, he will damp it : defpair to equal the 
great men who are the admiration of all men, puts 
an end to emulation. After the illuftrious atchieve- 
ments of Miltiades, and after the eminent patriot- 
ifm of Ariftides, we hear no more in Greece of 
emulation or of patriotifm. Pericles was a man 
of parts, but he facrificed Athens to his ambition, 

Th^ 

f Book I. Sketch 5« ji l| 
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The Athenians funk lower and lower under the 
Archons, who had neither parts nor patriotifm ; 
and were reduced at laft to flavery, firft by the Ma- 
cedonians, and next by the Romans. The Romans 
run the fame courfe, from the higheft exertions of 
patriotic emulation, down to the moft abjedl fel- 
filhnefs and effeminacy. 

And this leads to other caufes that extinguifli 
patriotifm, or relax it. Faftious diforders in a 
ftate never fail to relax it ; for there the citizen is 
loft, and every perfon is beheld in the narrow view 
of a friend or an enemy. In the contefts between 
the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the public 
was totally difregarded : the Plebeians could have 
no heart-affedlion for a country where they were 
oppreffed ; and the Patricians might be fond of 
their own order, but they could not fincerely love 
their country, while they were enemies to the bulk 
of their countrymen. Patriotifm did not fliine 
forth in Rome, till all equally became citizens. 
Between the union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland and that of the kingdoms, Scotland 
was greatly depreffed : it was governed by a foreign 
king; the nobility, tyrants, and the low people, 
poor and difpirited. There was no patriotifm 
among the former ; and as little among the latter. 
Hence it appears, that the oppofition in Scotland 
to the union of the two kingdoms, was abfurdly 
impolitic. The oppofition ought to have been 
jigainft^ the union of the tvs^o crowns, in order to 

prevent 
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prevent the government of a foreign prtnee. Af- 
ter being reduced to dependence on another na^ 
tion, the only remedy was to become one people 
by an union of the kingdoms. 

To fupport patriotifm, it id neceifary that a 
people be in a train of profperity : when a nation 
becomes ftationary, patriotifm fubfides. The an- 
cient Romans upon a fmall foundation eTt€ted a 
great empire ; fo great indeed, that it fell to pieces 
by its unwieldinefs. But the plurality of nations, 
whether from their lituation, from the temper of 
their people, or from the nature of their govern^ 
ment, are confined within narrower limits; be- 
yond which their utmoft exertions avail little, 
uijlefs they happen to be extraordinary favourites 
of fortune. When a nation becomes thus ftation- 
ary, its pulhing genius is at an end : its plan is to 
preferve, not to acquire : the meiyibers, even with- 
out any example of heroifm to damp emulation, 
are infedted with the languid tone of the ftate: 
patriotifm fubfides ; and we hear no more of bold 
or heroic anions. The Venetians are a pregnant 
inftance of the obfervation. Their trade with 
Aleppo and Alexandria did for centuries intro- 
duce into Europe the commodities of Syria, Egypt, 
Arabia, Perfia, and India. The cities of Nurem- 
berg and Augfburg in ^particular, were fupplied 
from Venice with thefe commodities j and by that 
traffic becanae populous and opulent.. Venice, in 
a word, was for cwturies the capital trading town 

of 
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of Europe, and powerfiil above all its ncighbouts, 
both at fea and land. A paflTage to the £aft Indies 
hy the Cape of Good Hope was ifideed an ani^ 
mating difcovery to the Portuguefe ; but it did 
not entitle them to ex^clude the Venetians. The 
greater diftance of Venice from the Cape, a trifle 
in itfelf, is more than balanced by its proximity 
to Greece, CJermany, Hungary, Poland, and to the 
rejQ: of Italy. '^Bul the Portuguefe at that period 
were in the fpring of profperity j and patriotifm 
envigoratcd them to make durable eftablilhments 
on the Indian coaft, overpowering every nation in 
oppoiition. The Venetians, on the contrary, be- 
ing a nation of merchants, and having been long 
fuccefsful in commerce, were become ftationary, 
and unqualified for bold adventures. Being cut 
out of their wonted commerce to India, and not 
having refolution to carry on commerce in a new 
channel, they funk under the good fortune of their 
rivals, and abandoned the trade altogether. The 
Ruffians became a new people under Peter the 
Great, and are growing daily more and more 
powerful. The Turks, on the contrary, have been 
long in a declining ftate, and are at prefent a very 
degenerate people. Is it wonderful, that during 
the late war the Turks were no match for the Ruf- 
fians ? 

No caufe hitherto mentioned hath fuch influence 
in deprefling patriotifm, as inequality of rank and 
of riehes in an opulent monarchy. A continual 

inflax 
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influx of wealth into the capital, generates fhow, 
luxury, avarice, which are all felfilh vices ; and 
felfiflinefs, enflaving the mind, eradicates every 
fihre of patriotifm *. Afiatic luxury, flowing in- 
to Rome in a plentiful ftream, produced an uni- 
verfal corruption of manners, and metamorphofed 
into voluptuoufnefs the warlike genius of that 
great city. The dominions pf Rome were now 
too extenfive for a republican government, and its 
generals too powerful to be difinterefted. Paffion 
for glory wore out of fafhion, as aufterity of man- 
ners had done formerly : power and riches were 
now the only objedls of ambition : virtue feemed' 
a farce ; honour, a chimera ; and fame, mere va- 
nity: every Roman, abandoning himfelf to fen- 
fuality, flattered himfelf, that he, more wife than 
his forefathers, was purfuing the cunning road to 
h^ppinefs. Corruption and venality became ge- 
neral, and maintained their ufurpation in the pro- 
vinces as well as in the capital, without ever lofing 
a foot of ground. Pyrrhus attempted by prefents 
to corrupt the Roman fenators, but made not the 
flighteft impreflion. Deplorable was the change 
of manners in the days of Jugurtha : — ^" Pity it 
♦* is,'' faid he, ** that there fhould not be a man 
*< fo opulent as to purchafe a people fo willing . 

" to 

♦ France is not an exception. The French are vain of 
their country, becaufe they are vain of themfelves. But fuch 
vanity muft be diftinguifhed from patriotifm, which confifU 
in loving our country independent of ourfelyes. 
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" to be fold.'' Cicero, mentioning an oracle of 
Apollo that Sparta would never be deftroyed but 
by avarice, juftly obferves, That the predidion 
holds in every nation as well as in Sparta. The 
Greek empire, funk in voluptuoufnefs without a 
remaining fpark of patriotifm, was no match for 
the Turks, enilamed with a new religion, that 
promifed paradife to thofe who ihould die fighting 
for their prophet. How many nations, like thofe 
mentioned, illuftrious formerly for vigour of mind 
and love to their country, are now funk by con- 
temptible vices as much below brutes as they 
ought to be elevated above them : brutes feldom 
deviate from the perfedion of their nature, men . 
frequently. 

Succefsful commerce is not more- advantageous 
by the wealth and power it immediately beftows, 
than it is hurtful ultimately by introducing luxu- 
ry and voluptuoufnefs, which eradicate patriotifm. 
In the capital of a great monarchy, the poifon of 
opulence is fudden ; becaufe opulence there is fel- 
dom acquired by reputable means: the poifon of 
commercial opulence is flow, becaufe commerce 
feldom enriches without induftry, fagacity, and 
fair dealing. But by whatever means acquired, 
opulence never fails foon or late to fmother pa- 
triotifm under fenfuality and felfiflmefs. We learn 
from Plutarch and other writers, that the Athe- 
nians^ who had long enjoyed the funfliine of com- 
merceiYwere extremely corrupt in the days of 

Philip, 
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Philip, and of his fon Alexander. Even their 
chief patriot and orator, a profcffed champion for 
independence, was not proof againft bribes. While 
Alexander was profecuting his conquefts in India, 
Harpalus, to whom his immenfe trcafurc was in- 
trufted, fled with the whole to Athens. Demofl- 
Jienes advifed his fellow-citizens to expel him, 
that they might not incur Ale^nder*s difpleafure. 
Among other things of value, there was the King's 
cup of mafly gold, curioufly engraved. Demoft- 
henes, furveying it with a greedy eye, aflced Har- 
palus what it weighed. To you, faid Harpalus 
fmiling, it fhall weigh twenty talents; and that 
very night he fent privately to Demofthenes twen- 
ty talents with the cup. Demofthenes next day 
came into the afiembly with a cloth rolled about 
his neck ; and his opinion being demanded about 
Harpalus, he made figns ihM he had loft his voice. 
The Capuans, the Tarentines, and other Greek 
colonies in the lower parts of Italy, when invaded 
by the Romans, were no lefs degenerate than their 
brethren in Greece when invaded by Philip of 
Macedon ; the fame depravation of manners, the 
fame luxury, the fame paffion for feafts and fpec- 
tacles, the fame inteftine fadions, the fame indif- 
ference about their country, and the fame con-' 
tempt of its laws. The Portuguefe, enilamed with 
love to their country, having difcovered a paflage 
to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, made 
great and important fettlements in that very dif* 

tant 
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tant part of the globe ; and of their immenfe com- 
merce there is no parallel in any age or country. 
Prodigious riches in gold, precious ftones, fpices, 
pcrfum^h drugs, and manufadures, were annually 
imported into Lifbon from their fettlcments on the 
coafts of Malabar and Coromandel, from the king* 
doms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, Patana, Siam, 
China, 6tc. from the iflands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Moluccas, and Japan : and to Lilbon 
«11 the nations in Europe reforted for thefe valu- 
able commodities. But the downfal qf the Portu» 
^uefe was no lefs rapid than their e^altatioi2 ; un- 
bounded power, and immenfe wealth, having pro- 
duced a total corruption of manner^. Jf fincer^ 
piety, exalted courage, and indefatigable induftry^ 
onade the original adventurers more than men; 
indolence, ftnfuality, and effeminacy, gendered 
their fucceffors lefs th&n women^ Unhappy i!: 
was fpr them to be attacked at that criticsd time 
by the Diitch, who, in defence of liberty againft 
the tyranny of Spain, were inflamed with love to 
their country, as the Portuguefe had been formerr 
ly *• The Dutch, originally from their fituatioii 

a 

• While patriotifm was the ruling paffion of the Portal 
guefe, ;hetr illuftrious general, Don Alphonfod^ Albuquerque^ 
carried fJi 1>efQre him in the Indies. He adhered to the ^u^ 
cient frugality of his countrymen, and, notwithftanding his 
great power and wealth, remained uncorrupted. Though li- 
beral in praifing his officers, he never preferred any who at- 
tempted to gain fats faVbur by flattery. In private life he was 
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a temperate and induftrious peopk, became heroes 
in the caufe of liberty ; and patriotifm was their 
ruling paffion. Profperous commerce diffufed 
wealth through every comer ; and yet fuch was 
the inherent virtue of that people, that their pa- 
triotifm refitted very long the contagion of wealth. 
But, as appetite for riches increafes with their 
quantity, patriotifm funk in proportion, till it was 
totally extinguiflied ; and now the Dutch never 
think of their country, unlefs as fubfervient to 
private inter6ft. With refped to the Dutch Eaft 
India company in particular, it was indebted for 
its profperity to the fidelity and frugality of its 
fervants, and to the patriotifm of all. But thefe 
virtues were undermined, and at laft eradicated, 
by luxury, which Europeans feldom refift in a hott 
climate. People go from Europe in the fervice of 
the company, bent beforehand to make their for- 
tune per fas aut nefas ; and their diftance from 
their matters renders every check abortive. The 
company, eaten up by its fervants, is rendered fo 
feeble, as to be incapable of maintaining its ground 
againft any extraordinary fliock. A war of any 
continuance with the Indian potentates, or with 
the Englifh company, would reduce it to bank- 
ruptcy. Is the Englifli Eatt India Company in a 
much better condition ? Such is the rife and fall 

of 

of the ftridteft honour ; but; as juftice is Gttle regarded be- 
tween nations, it was no obilrudion to his ambitious views of 
extending the dominions of PortugaL 
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of patriotifih among thd nations mentidned ; and 
fuch will be its rife and &11 among all nations in 
like circumftances« ' 

It grieves me, that the epidemic diftempers of 
luxury and felfifhnefs are fpreading wide in Bri- 
tain. It is fruitlefs to diflemble, that profligate 
manners muft, in Britain, be a confequence of 
great opulence, as they have been in every other 
part of the globe. Our late diftra6lions leave no 
toom for a doubt. Liften to a man of figure» 
thoroughly acquainted with every machination 
for court-preferment. " Vei'y little attachment 
" is difcoverable in the body of our people to our 
•* excellent conftitution : no reverence for the cuf- 
" toms nor for the opinions of our anceftors ; no 
" attachment but to private intereft, nor any zeal 
" but for felfifh gratifications. While party-di- 
" ftinftions of Whig and Tory, high church and 
*' low chtirch, court and country, fubfifted, the 
** nation was indeed divided, but each fide held 
" an opinion, for which they would have hazard- 
" ed every thing ; for both aded from principle : 
" if there were fome who fought to alter the con- 
" fl:itution, there were many who would have 
** fpilt their blood to preferve it from violation : 
** If divine hereditary right had its partifans, there 
" were multitudes to ftand up for the fuperior 
" fandity of a title, founded on an aft of parlia- 
^* ment, and the confent of a free people. But, 
" the abolition of party-names hath deftroyed all 
• Vol. II. K « public 
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" public principles. The power of the crown 
** was indeed never more vifibly extenfive over 
" the great men of the nation ; but then thefc 
** men have loft their influence over the loWer 
" orders : even Parliament has loft much of its 
" authority ; and the voice of the multitude is 
** fet up againft the fenfe of the Legiflature: an 
" impoverifhed and heavily burdened public, a 
** people luxurious and licentious, impatient of 
" rule, and defpifing all authority, government 
" relaxed in eve^ry finew, and a corrupt felfifh 
" fpirit pervading the whole (a) */' It is a com- 
mon 
(a) The Honourable George GrenviUe. 

* Philip of Macedon, a prince of great ambition, had un- 
happily for his neighbours great power and great talents to 
put his defigns in .execution* During the whole courfe of his 
reign, it was his favourite objeA to bring the Greek ftates 
under fubjedtion, particularly that of Athens^ which he the 
moft dreaded. Athens was in a perilous fituation, Handing 
on the very brink of ruin ; and yet, at that very time, a num- 
ber of its citizens, men of rank, were fo infenfible to the dif- 
treffes of their country, as to form themfelves into a club, for 
feafting, drinking, gaming, and for every fort of fenfual plea- 
fure. It was made a rule, that nothing ought to difturb the 
mirth or jollity of the fociety. They faw, with indiflSerence, 
their countrymen arming for battle ; and, with the fame in- 
difference, they heard every day of the death or captivity of 
their fellow-citizens. Did there ever exift fuch wretches in 
human, fhape ? Reader, fpare thy indignation, to vent it on 
wretches ft ill more deteftable. They are at hand : they are 
in fight. Behold men, who term themfelves Britons, fo. 

menting 
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monohfervatiori^ tbat, when the belly is fuU, the 
mind is at eafe. That obfervation, it would ap- 
pear, holds not in London ; for never, in any other 
place, did riot and licentioufnefs rife to fuch a 
height^ without a caufe^ and Without even a plau-^ 
fible pretext *. 

It is deplorable that, in Englifh public fchools, 
patriotifm makes no branch of education : young 
men, on the contrary, are trained up to felfiflinefs. 
Keep. iMbat you get^ and get what you can^ is. a lef- 
fon that boys learn eairly at Weftminfter, Win- 
chefter, and Eaton; ; and it is the leffon that per- 
haps takes the fafteil hold of them. Students put 
themfelves in the way of receiving vails from gran- 
gers ; and that dirty practice continues, though 
far more poifonous to manners than the giving vails 
K2 to 

mcnting a dangerous rebellion in our colonies, and facrificing 
their native country to a feverifli deiire of power and opulence. 
How virtuous, in comp^rifou, the Athenian club ! but reader, 
baoifl). ijuch wretches from thy thought^ ; they will four thy 
temper. Deliver them over to felf-condemnation : if they 
have any confciencc left, the punifhment will be fevere. Wifli 
them repentance. Extend that wifli to the arch traitor, now 
on death-bed, torn to pieces with bodily difeafes, and ftill 
more with thofe of the mind. 

Lord C if thou think'ft on heaven's blifs, 

Hold up thy hand, make frgnal of thy hope.--* 
He dies, and makes no figu ! 

(This was compofed Augvfi 1775,^ 
* This was compofed in the year 1770. 
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to menial fervants, which the nation is now afha- 
med of. The Eaton fcholars are at times fent to 
the highway to rob paflengers. The ilrong, with- 
out control, tyranniie over the weak, fubjedting 
them to every fervilc office, wiping (hoes not ex- 
cepted. They are permitted to trick and deceive one 
another ; and the fineft fellow is be who is the 
moft artful. Friendfhip indeed is cultivated, but 
fuch as we find among robbers : a boy would be 
run down, if he had no affociatc. I do not fay^ 
and am far from thinking, that fuch manners are 
inculcated by the matters ; but I fay, and jam forry 
to fay, that nothing is done to prevent or corred 
them/ « 

When a nation, formerly warlike and public fpi- 
rited, is deprefled by luxury and felfiflmefs, dotb 
nature afford no means for reftoring it to its for- 
mer ftate ? The Emperor' Hadriari declared the 
Greeks a free people ; not doubting, but that a 
change fo animating, would reftore the fine arts 
to ttierr priftine luftre. — ^A vain attempt : for the 
genius of the Greeks vanilhed with their patrro- 
tifm ; and liberty to them was no blefiing. With 
refped to the Portuguefe, the decay of their power 
and of their commerce, hath reduced them to a 
much lower ftate, than when they rofe as it were 
out of nothing. At that time they were poor> but 
innocent : at prefent they are poor, but corrupted 
with many vices. Their pride, in particular, fwell* 
as high as when mailers of the Indies. The foUow- 
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ing ridiculous inftance is a pregnant proof : flioes 
and ftockings are prohibited to their Indian fubjedls; 
though many of them would pay handfomely for 
the privilege. There is one obvious meafure for 
reviving the Portuguefe trade in India : but they 
have not fo much vigotir of mind remaining, as 
even to think of it. They ftill poffefs, in that 
country, the town and territory of Goa, the town 
and territory of Diu, with fome other ports, all 
admirably fituated for trade. What (lands in the 
way but indolence merely, againft declaring the 
places mentioned free ports, with liberty of con- 
fcience to traders of whatever religion ? Free tra- 
ders flocking there, under protedion of the Portu- 
guefe, would undermine the Dutch and Englifh 
companies, which cannot trade upon an equal foot- 
ing with private merchants; aad by that means 
the Portuguefe trade might again flourifh. But 
that people are not yet brought fo low, as to be 
compelled to change their manners, though redu* 
ced to depend on their neighbours even for com- 
mon neceflaries : the gold and diamonds of Brazil, 
are a plague that corrupts alL Spain and Portu^ 
gal afford inftrudlive political leffons : the latter 
has been ruined by opulence ; the former, as will 
be feen afterward, by taxes no lefs impolitic than 
Oppreffive. To enable thefe nations to recom- 
mence their former courfe, or any nation in the 
fame condition, I can difcover no means but pipch-. 
ing poverty^ Commerce and manufaftures taking 
K 3 wing. 
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wing, may leave a country in a very diftrefled 
condition : but a pebple may be very diftrdTed, and 
yet very vitious ; for vices generated by opulence 
are not foon eradicated. And, though other vices 
jhould at laft vanifh with the temptations that pro- 
moted them, indolence and pufillanimity will re- 
main for ever, unlefs by fome powerful caufe the 
oppofite virtues be introduced. A very poor man, 
however indolent, will be tempted, for bread, to 
exert fome aftivity ; and he may be trained gra- 
dually from lefs to more by the fame means. Ac- 
tivity, at the fame time, produces bodily ftrength ; 
which will reftore courage and boldnefs. By fuch 
means a nation may be piit in motion with the fame 
advantages it had originally j and its fecond pro- 
grefs may prove as fuccefsful as the firft. Thus 
nations go round in a circle : the firft part of the, 
progrefs is verified in ^ thoufand inftances ; but 
the world has not fubfifted long enough to afford 
any clear inftance of the other ^. 

I 

* The following letter I had from a gentleman, who, though- 
at Lifbon for the fake of health, negleds no opportunity to in- 
creafe his ftock of knowledge. •'* Nothing but ocular demon- 
** (Iration coulcl have convinced me that the human fpecies 
*' may be depraved to the degree that is exemplified in this 
f\ country^ Whether with regard to politics, morals, arts, or 
*^ focial intercourfe, it is equally defedtive. In (hort, exccpt- 
•' ing the mere elementary benefits of earth and air, this 
V country is in the lowefl ftate. Will you believe that I 
*f fotind not a iingle man who could inform me of the price 

« of 
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I clofe this Sketch with two illuftrious examples 

•f patriotifm ; one ancient, one modern ; one 

K 4 among 

'* of land, very few who had any notion to what value the 
■* product of their country extends, or of its colonies. No 
•* one able to point out the means of reviving Portugal from 
** its prefent defponding condition. With refpedt to a gene- 
** ral plan of legiflation, there is none ; unlefs the caprices of 
** an Ignorant defpot may be called fuch, or the projeifls of a 
** defigning minifter, coriftantly endeavouring to deprefs the 
** nobility, and to beggar tne other orders of the ftate. This 
*' the Marquis Pombal has at length completed. He has left 
** the crown poiTeffed of a third part of the land-property, the 
<< church enjoying another third, the remainder left to an in- 
** digent nobility and their vafTals. He has fabje^ed every 
" branch of commerce to miniflerial emoluments, and fixed 
" judicial proceedings, both civil and criminal, on the fluc- 
** tuating bafis of his own intereft or inclination. Take an 
**' indance of their law. A fmall proprietor having land ad- 
'* joining to, or intermixed with, the land of a great propria - 
*< tor, is obliged to fell his poffeflion, if the other wifhes to 
*< have it. In the cafe of feveral competitors to the fucceffion 
** of land, it is the endeavour of each to feize the pofleffion, 
*' well knowing that pofleffion is commonly held the beft 
** title : and, at any rate, that there is no claim for rents du- 
** ring the time of litigation. All the corn growing in Eftre- 
*' madura muft be fold at Li(bon. A tenth of all fales, rents, 
•* wages, &c. goes to the King. Thefe inftances are, I think, 
'* fuflScient to give a notion of the prefent ftate of the king- 
♦^ dom, and of the merits of Pombal, who has long had the 
'* reins in his hands as firft minifter, who ipay juftly boaft of 
** having freed his countrymen from the dread of becoming 
'* more wretched than they are at prefent. It gave me fa. 
** tisfadlion to find the dodrines of the Sketches finely illuftra- 
« ted in the biftory of this fingular kingdom. I am," &c. 
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among the whites, one among the blacks. Arifti- 
des the Athenian is fam^d above all the ancients 
for love to his country. Its fafety and honour 
were the only objefts of his ambition ; and his figr 
pal difintereftednefs made it the fame to him, whe- 
ther thefe ends were accomplifhed by himfelf, or 
by others, by his friends or his foes. One con^ 
fpicuous inftance occurred before the battle of Ma- 
rathon. Of the ten generals chofen to command 
the Athenian ariny, he was one : but, fenfible that 
a divided command is fubjeded to manifold incon* 
yeniences, he exerted all bis influence for Miltia- 
des ; and, at the fame time, zealoufly fupported a 
propofal of Miltiades to meet the Perfians in the 
field. His difintereftednefs was ftill more confpi- 
cuous with regafd to ThemiftocleSj^ his bitter ene-r 
ipy. Sufpen^ing all enmity, he cordially agreed 
with him in every operation of the war ; affiiling 
him with his counfel and credit, and yetfuflfering 
him to engrofs all the honour. In peace he was 
the fame, yielding to Theipiltocles in the a^mini- 
ftration of government, an4 contenting himfelf 
with a fubordin^te pl^ce. In the fenate, and in the 
affembly of the pedple, be made many propofals in 
a borrowed name, to prevent envy and oppofition. 
He retired from public bufinefs at the latter part 
of his life, pafling bis time in training young men 
for ferving the ftate, inftilling into them principles, 
of honour and virtue, and infpiring them with love 
tQ their country. His death unfolded a fignal proof 

of 
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of the contempt he had for riches : he who had 
been treafurer of Greece during the lavifliment of 
war, did not leave money fufficient to defray the 
expence of his funerals : a Britifh commiffary, in 
like circumftances, acquires the riches of Croefiis. 

The fcene of the other example is Fouli,' a Ne^ 
gro kingdom in Africa. Such regard is paid there 
to royal blood, that no man can fucceed to the 
crown, but wjio is connefted with the firft mo- 
narch, by an uninterrupted chain of females : a 
connexion by males would give no (€curity,as the 
women of that country are prone to gallantry. In 
the laft century, the Prince of Sambaboa, the 
King's nephew by his fifter, was inverted with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, a dignity appropriated to 
the prefumptive heir. A liberal and generous 
mind, with undaunted courage, rivetted him in 
the affeftions of the nobility and people. They 
rejoiced in the expeftation of having him for their 
King. But their expe^atioh was blafted. The 
King, fond of his children, ventured a bold mea^ 
fure which was, to inveft his eldeft fon with the 
dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare him heir to 
the crowpp Though the Prince of Sambaboa had 
for him the laws of the kingdom, and the hearts 
of the people, yet he retired in filence to avoid ^ 
civil war. He could not, however, prevent men 
of rank from flocking to him ; which, being inter- 
preted a rebellion, the King raifed an army, vow- 
ing to put them ^11 to the fword. As the King 

adv^nced| 
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advandedy the Prince retired, refolvingnot to draw 
his fword againft an uncle, whom he was accuf* 
tomed to call father. But, finding that the com« 
mand of the army was beftowed on his rival, he 
made ready for battle. The Prince obtained a 
complete vidory: but his heart was not elated. 
The horrors of a civil war flared him in the face : 
he bid farewell to his friends, difmifled his army, 
and retired into a neighbouring kingdom ; relying 
on the affedions of the people to be placed on the 
throne after his uncle's death. During banifh- 
ment, which continued thirty tedious years, fre^ 
quent attempts upon his life put his temper to a 
fevere trial ; for, while he exifled, the King had 
no hopes that his fon would reign iji peace. He 
had the fortitude to furmount every trial ; when, 
in the year 1702, beginning to yield to age and 
misfortunes, his uncle died. His coufin was de- 
pofed ; and he was called, by the unanimous voice 
of the nobles, to reign over a people who adored 
hint. 
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SKETCH VIII. 



FINANCES. 



PREFACE. 

JN the following Jligbt EJfay^ intended for novices 
onlyy it fatisfies my ambition^ to rival certain, 
pains-taking authors, who teach hijlory in the per^ 
fpicuous mode of quejlion and anfwer. Among no-- 
vices, it would be unpardonable to rankfuch of my 
fellow-citizens as are ambitious of a feat in Par- 
liament ; many of whom facrifice the inheritance of 
their ancejlors, for an opportunity to exert their pa* 
triotifm in that augufl ajfembly. Canfuch afacri- 
Jice permit me to doubt of their being adepts in the 
myjleries of government, und of taxes in particular ? 
they ought at leajl to be initiated in tbefe myfleries. 

It is of importance, that taxes, and their effeSls, 
be underflood, not only by the members of our Par-- 
liament, but hy their eleBors : a reprefentative will 
not readily vote for a de/lrudlive tax, when he can- 
not hope to difguife his conduB. 'The intention of 
theprefentjketcb, is to unfold the principles upon 
^hich taxes ought to bf founded, and to point out 

what 
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what are beneficial^ what noxhus. I have endea^ 
voured to introduce fome light into afubjeB involved 
in Egyptian darknefs ; and if that end be obtained^ 
IJball die in the faith that 1 have not been an un^ 
prof table fervant to my country. 



FINANCES. 



THIS fubjea confifts of many parts not a little 
intricate. A proper diftribution will tend 
to perfpicuity ; and I think it may be fitly divi- 
ded into the following feftions. ift. General Con- 
fiderations on Taxes. 2d, Power of impofing 
Taxes. 3d, Different Sorts of Taxes, with their 
Advantages and Difadvantages. 4tb, Manner of 
levying Taxes. 5th, Rules to be obferved in tax- 
ing* 6th, Taxes examined with refpe<9: to their 
effedls. 7th Taxes for advancing Iriduftry an4 
Commerqe. 



SECT. I. 

General Confiderations on Taxes. 

S opulence is not friendly to ftudy and knotv- 
V ledge, the men beft qualified for being ge- 
nerals, admirals, judges, or minifters of ftate, arc 

fcldom 
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feldom opulent ; and to make fuch men ferve with- 
out pay, would be in efFeft to eafe the rich at thp 
cxpcncc of the poor. With refpedt to the milita- 
ry branch in particular, the bulk of thofe who 
compofe an army^ if withdrawn from daily labour, 
miift ftarve, unlefs the public which they ferve af- 
ford them maintenance. A republican govern- 
ment, during peace, may indeed be fupported at a 
very fmall charge, among a tenlperate and patrio- 
tic people* In a monarchy, a public fund is indif- 
penfable, even during peace : and in war it is in- 
difpenfabk, whatever be the government. The 
Spartans carried all before them in Greece^ but 
were forced to quit their hold, having no fund for 
a {landing army ; and the other Greek ftates were^ 
obliged to confederate with the Athenians, who 
had a public fund, and who, after the Ferlian war» 
became matters at fea. . A defed fo obvious in the 
Spartan government, did afluredly not efcape Ly- 
curgus, the moft profound of all legiilators. Fore- 
feeing that conqueft would be deftrudkive to his 
countrymen, his fole purpofe was to guard them 
from being conquered ; which in Sparta required 
no public fund, as all the citizens were equal, and 
equally bound to defend tbemfelves and their 
country. A ftate, it is true, without a public 
fund, is ill-qualified to oppofe a ftanding army, re- 
gularly difciplined, and regularly paid. But in 
political matters, experience is our only fure guide ; 
and the hiftory of nations, at that early period, 

was 
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was too barren to afford inftrudion* Lycurgui^ 
may well be excufed, confidering how little pro- 
grefs political knowledge had made in a much 
later piericyd. Charles VIL of France, was the firit 
in modern times whoeftablUhed afund for a Hand- 
ing army. , Againft that dangerous innovation, the 
crown-vaffals had no refource bat to imitate their 
fovereign ; and yet, without even dreaming of a 
refource, they fuffered themfelves to be under- 
mined, and at laft overturned, by the King their 
fuperior. Thus,* on the one hand, a nation how- 
ever warlike, thut has not a pt^lic fund, is no 
match for a (landing army enured to war : exten* 
five commerce, on the other hand, enables a nation 
to fupport a (landing army ; but by introducing 
luxury it eradicates manhood, and renders that 
army an unfit match for any poor and warlike in-> 
vader. Hard may feem the fate of nations laid 
thus open to deflrudion from every quarter. All 
that can be faid is, that fuch viciflitudes feem to 
enter into the fcheme of Providence. 

The (lability of land fits it, above all other fub« 
je&Sf for a public patrimony. But as crown-lands 
lie open to the rapacity of favou;*ites, it becomes 
neceflTary, when thefe are diffipated, to introduce 
taxes J which have the following properties, that 
they unite in one common intereft the fovereign 
and his fubjedls, and that they can be augmented 
or diminifhed according to exigencies. 

The 
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The art df leyyiqg money by taxes was of little 
underftood in the fii^tieenth century, that after the 
ft4»ous battle of Pavia, iq which the French King 
was made prifortert Charles VI was obliged tp dif- 
band his vi^orioos army, though confifting but 
of 24,000 men, becaufe he had not the art tolevy» 
in his exteufive dominions^ a fum neceffary to keep 
it on foot. So little knowledge was there in Eng- 
land of political arithmetic in the days of Ed- 
ward III. that L« 1 : 2 : 4 on each parifh was com- 
puted to be fufficient for railing a fuhfidy of 
L. 50,000. It being found, that there were but 
8700 pariflies, exclufive of Wales, the parliament, 
in order to raife the faid fubfidy, aflelTed on each 
parifh L. 5, 16 s. 

In impofing taxes, ought not the expenee of li- 
ving to be dedu<Jled, and to confider the remain- 
der as the only taxable fubjeft ? This mode was 
adopted in the ftate# of Athens. A rent of 500 
meafures of corn, burdened the landlord with the 
yearly contribution of a talent : a rent of 300, 
burdened him with hajf a talmt : a rent of 200, 
burdened him with the fixth part of a talent j and 
land under that rent paid no tax. Here the tax 
was not in proportion to the eftate, but to what 
could be f pared out of it ; or, in other words, in 
proportion tp the abi ity of the proprietor* At 
the fame time, ability muft not be eftimated oj 
what a man adluaiiy faves, which would exempt 
the profufe and profligate from paying taxes, but 
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by what a man can pay who lives with economy 
according to his rank. This rule is founded on 
the very nature of government : to tax a man*i( 
foody or the fubjedl that affords him bare necefl^- 
ries, is worfe than the denying him protection : it 
ftarves him. Hence the following propofition may 
be laid down as the corner-ftone of taxation- builds 
ing, " That every man ought to contribute to the 
" public revenue, not in proportion to his fub- 
" fiance, but to his ability." I am forry to ob- 
ferve, that this rule is little regarded in Britifh 
taxes; though nothing would contribute more to 
fweeten the minds of the people, and to make 
them fond of their government, than a regulation 
fraught with fo much equity. 

Taxes were long in ufe before it was difcovered^ 
that they could be made fubfervient to other pur- 
pofes, befide that of fupporting government. In 
the fifteenth century, the flates of Burgundy re- 
jedted with indignation a demand made by the^ 
Duke, of a duty on fait ; though they found no 
other objedion, but that it would opprcfs the po^r 
people, who lived moftly on fait tneat and fait fifh. 
It did not occur to them, that fuch a tax might 
hurt their manufadures, by raifing the price of la- 
bour. A tax of two (hillings on every hearth, 
known by the name of hearth-money ^ was granted 
to Charles II. his heirs and fucceffors, for ever. It 
was abrogated by an a<a of William and Mary, 
anno x688, on the following preamble, " That it is 

*' not 
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'< not only a gteat oppre^c^upDn tl^ pooces foit^ 
** but a badge of flavery upw the whole peapk^ 
** exptoiing ey^jry m^n^s houfe to be entered: into 
*^ and fearched at plet^fuce^ by perfons unknown 
" to him." Had the harm done by fuch a tax to 
our manufadlures been at that time^underftood, it 
would have been urged as the capital reafon againft 
it. Our late improvements in commercial politics 
have unfolded an important dodtrine^ That taxes 
are feldom indifferent to the public good; that 
frequently they are more oppreffive to the people, 
than beneficial to the fovereigo ; and, on the other 
hand, that they may be fo contrived, as to rival 
bounties in promoting iuduftry, manufadtures, and 
cemmerce. Thefe different effefts of taxes^ have 
rendered the fubjedt not a little intricate. 

It is an article of importance in government, to 
have it afcertained, v^hjit proportion of the annual 
income of a nation may be drawn from the people 
by taxes, without impoverilhing them. An eightli 
part is held to be too much j hufcandry, com-* 
merce, and population, would fuffer. Davenant 
fays, that the Dutch pay to the public annually, 
the fourth part of the income of their country ; 
and he adds, that their ftricl economy enables 
them to bear that immenfe load, without raifing^ 
the price of labour fo high as to cut them out of 
the foreign market. It was probably fo in the 
days of Davenant ; but, of late, matters are much 
altered : the dearnefs of living and of labour, has 
Vol. II. L excluded 
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excluded all the Dutch manufadures from the fo- 
reign market. Till the French war in King Wil- 
liam's reign, England paid in taxes but ^bout a 
twentieth part of its annual income. 



SECT. n. 

Power ofimpdjing Taxes. 

THAT to impofe taxes belongs to the fove- 
reign, and to him only, is undoubted. But 
it has been doubted, whether even King and Par- 
liament, who poiTefs the fovereign authority in 
Britain; can legally impofe a tax without confent 
of the people. The celebrated Locke, in his Eflay 
on Government *, lays down the following propo- 
fition as fundamental, " 'Tis true, governments 
** cannot be fupported without great charge ; and 
.** 'tis fit every one who enjoys his fhare of protec- 
" tion Ihould pay out of his eftate his proportion 
'" for the maintenance of it. But ftill it muft be 
* ^ with his own confent, f . e. the confent of the 
" majority, giving it either by themfelves, or their 
** reprefentatives chofen by them.; for if any one 
^* fliall claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the 
" people by his own authority, and without fuch 
" confent of the people, he thereby invades the 
** fundamental law of property, and fubverts the 

'* end 
- ♦ Chap. II. J 140* 
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** end of govertiment. For what property have I 
V in that which another may by right take when 
" he plcafcs to himfelf ?'* No author has refleft- 
ed more honour oh his native country, and on 
mankind, than Mr Locke. Yet no name is above 
truth ; and I am obliged to obferve, though with 
regret, that in the foregoing feafoning the right of 
impofing taxes is laid upon a very crazy founda- 
tion. It may indeed be faid with fome colour^ 
that the freeholders virtually empower their re- 
prefentatives to tax them. But their vaflals and 
tenants, who have no vote in ele6king members of 
Parliament, empower noiie to tax them i yet they 
are taxed like others ; and fo aire the vaflals and 
tenants of peeris. Add td thefe an immenfe num- 
ber of artifansi manufadurers^ day-labourers^ do- 
medics, &c. &c. with the whole female fex ; and 
it will appear, that thofe who are reprefented in 
Parliament, make not the hundredth part of the 
taxable people. But further, it is acknowledged 
by our author, that the majority of the Lords and 
Commons muft bind the minority. This circum- 
ftance might have opened his eyes : for furely the 
minority in this cafe are bound without their con- 
fent ; nay, againft their confent. That a ftate 
cannot tax its fubjeds without their confent, is a 
rafh p]ropofition> totally Tub verfive of government. 
Locke himfclf has fuggefted the folid foundation 
of taxes, though inadvertently he lays no weight 
<Dn it. I borrow his own words: " That every 

L 2 " one 
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" one who enjoys his Ihare of proteftion, fhould 
" pay out of his eftate his proportion for the main- 
" tenance of the government.'* The duties of fo- 
vereign and of fubjeft are reciprocal ; and com- 
mon juftice requires, that a fubjeA, or any perfon 
who is proteded by a government, ou^ht to pay 
for that proteftion. Similar inftances without num- 
ber of fuch reciprocal duties, occur in the laws of 
every civilized nation. A man calls for meat and 
drink in a tavern : is he not bound to pay, though 
he made no agreement beforehand ? A man waft- 
ed over a river in a ferry-boat, muft pay the com- 
mon fare, though he made no promife. Nay, it is 
every man's intereft to pay for protedtion : govern- 
ment cannot fubfift without a public fund : and 
what will become of individuals, when left open 
to every rapacious invader ? Thus taxes are im- 
plied in the very nature of government ; and the 
interpofition of fovereign authority is only necef- 
fary for determining the expediency of a tax ; and 
the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpedable autho- 
rity of Locke, boldly maintain, that a Britifh Par- 
liament cannot legally tax the American colonies, 
who are not reprefented in Parliament. This pro- 
pofition, which has drawn the attention of the pu- 
blic of late years, has led me to be more explicit 
on the power of impofing taxes, than otherwifc 
would be neceflary. Thofe who favour the inde- 
pendence of our colonies, urge, *• That a man ought 

« to 
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^* to have the difpofal of what he acquires by ho- 
** neft induftry, fubjed to no control : whende the 
** neceffity of a Parliament for impoiing taxes, 
** where every individual is either perfonally pre- 
** feixt, or by a reprefentative of his own eleftion. 
' ** The aid accordingly given to a Briti^ fov^reign, 
" i« not a tribute, but a free and voluntary gift." 
What is faid above will briqg the difpute ^ithin a 
very narrow compafs. If our eolonifts be Britifli 
fubjcds, which hitherto has not been controvert- 
ed, they are fubjedled to the Britifh legiflature in 
every article of government ; and as from the be- 
ginning they have been protefted by Britain^ they 
ought, like other fubjefts, to pay for that protec- 
tion. There never was a time lefs favourable to 
their claim of freedom from taxes, than the clcjfe 
of the late war with France. Had not Britain 
feafonably interpdfed, they would have been fwal- 
lowed up by France, and become flaves to def- 
potifm. 

If it be queftioned, By what ads is a man un- 
derftood to claim proteftion of a government ; I 
anfwer. By fetting his foot within the territory. 
If, upon landing at Dover, a foreigner be robbed, 
the law Interpofes for him as for a native. And as . 
he is thus proteded, he pays for protedion when he 
purchafes a pair of Ihoes, or a bottle of beer. The 
cafe is clear, with refped to a man who can choofe 
the place of his refidence. But what ih^U be faid 
•ef children, who ate not capable of choice, nor, of 
L 3 confent ? 
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confent ? They are proteded ; and proteAion im- 
plies the reciprocal duty of paying tai(e$. As foon 
as a yopng man is capable of a£ting fbv himfelf, he 
is at liberty to choofe other protestors, if thoffe who 
haTe hitherto protedled him be not to his tafte. 

If a legal power to impofe taxes without confent 
of the people, did neceflarily ipnply a legal power 
to impofe taxes at pleafure* without limitation, 
Lockc'S argument would be invincible, in a country 
of freedom at leaft. A power to impofe taxes at 
pleafure^ woiild indeed be an invafion of the fun- 
damental laiY of property \ becaufe, ynder pretext 
of taxing, it would fqbjefa every man's property 
to the arbitrary will of the foyereign* But the 
argument ha? no weight, where the fqvereigq's 
power is limited, The repiproc^l duties between 
fovercign and fpbjeft imply, that the peqple ought 
to contribute what funis are neceiTary for the fup- 
port of government, and that the fovereign ought 
not to demand more. It is true, that there is no 
regular eheck agaiqft him, whep he traqfgreffes 
liis duty in this particular : bqt there is aq eSep- 
tual check in the natijre of every gqyernment that 
is not legally defpotic, viz. a general qpncert 9- 
mong all ranks, tp vindicate their liberty againft ^ 
courfe of violence and oppreffion ; and mviltipli^4 
a^s of that kind havc^ more tt^aq ofice brought ^^ 
bout fuch a poncert. 

As every member of the body-politic is und^r 

TCote^ipn of ^e goyernmenti every oqe of them, ^s 

' obferve^ 
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obferved above, ought to pay for being proteded } 
and yet this propofition has been controverted by 
an author of fome note * ; who maintains, ** That 
'' the food and raim nt furniihed to the fociety by 
** hufbandmen and manufadurers, are all that thefe 
^' good people are bound to contribute : and fup- 
, ** pofing them bound to contribute more, it is not 
" till others have done as much for the public." 
At that rate, lawyers and phyficians ought alfo to 
be exempted from contributing ; efpecially thofe 
who draw the greateft fums, becaufe they are fup- 
pofed to do the moil good. That argument, the 
fuggeftion of a benevolent heart, is no proof of an 
enlightened underftanding. The labours of the 
farmer, of the lawyer, of the phyfician, contribute 
not a mite to the public fund, nor tend to defray 
the expence of government. The luxurious pro- 
prietor of a great eftate has a ftill better title to be 
exempted than the hulbandman ; becaufe he is a 
great benefa6lor to the public, by giving bread to 
a variety of induftrious people. In a word, every 
man ought to contribute for being protedted ; an4 
if a huibandman be proteded in working for him- 
felf one-and-fifty weeks yearly, he ought thankfully 
to work one week more, for defraying the expence 
pf that protedion. 

L4 SECT^ 

* |«'Axnt de9 Hoxnmes. 
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pi^erent Sorts ofTtaxes^ ^^oith their Advantage t 
and Dif advantages. 

ALL taxes are laid upon pcrfons; but in dif- 
ferent refpeils : a tax laid on a nian perfon- 
ally, for himfelf and family, is termed a capitation-: 
tax ; a tax laid on him for his property, is termed 
a tax on goods. The latter is the only rational 
tax, becaufe it may be proportioned to the ability 
of the proprietor. Xt has only one inconvenience, 
^hat his debts muft be overlooked ; becaufe to take 
thefe into the account, would lead to endlefs intri- 
cacies. But there is an obvious remedy for that 
inconvenience : let the man who complains free 
himfelf of debt, by felling land or moveables j 
which will fo far relieve him of the tax. Nor 
ought this i)ieafure to be conlidered as a hardihip : 
, it is feldom the interell of a landholder to be in 
debt ; and with refped to the public, the meafure 
not only promotes the circulation of property, but 
is favourable to creditors, by procuring them pay- 
ment. A capitation-tax goes upon an erroneous 
principle, as if all men were of equal ability. 
Whbt prompts it is, that manfy men, rich in bonds 
and other moveables that can eafily be hid from 
public infpeftion, cannot be reached otherwife than 
\)y a capitation-ta^. ^ut as, by the very fup- 

pofitiop, 
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pofition, fach men cannot be diftinguiftied from 

the tnafs of the people, that mode of taxing/mifer- 

ably unequal, is rarely pralftifed among enlightened 

nations. Ruffia labours under a capitation-tax* 

goitre years ago, a capitation- tax was impofed in 

penmark, obliging even day-labourers to pay for 

their \^iTes ^nd children. Upon the fame abfurd 

plan, a tax tvas impofed on marriage. One would 

be tempted to think, that population was intended 

to be difcouraged. The Danifti miniftry have been 

fenfibie of the impropriety of fuch taxes ; for a tax 

impofed on thofe who obtain titles of honour from the 

crown, is applied fbr relieving hufbandmen of their 

tapitation-tax. Bat a ta^ orf this kind lies open to 

many other dbjeilions. It cannot fail to raife the 

price of labour, a poifonous effed in a country of in- 

dufttry ; for the labourer \vill relieve himfelf of the 

tax, by heightening his wages : more prudent it 

would be to lay the tax diredly on the employer, 

which would remove the pretext for heightening 

wages. The taxing of day-labourers, whether by 

capitation or in any other manner, has befide an 

effeft contrary to what is intended : jnftead of in- 

creafing the public revenue, it virtually ieflcns it, 

by raifing the pay of foldiers, Tailors, and of -every 

workman «mployed"by government. 

Taxes upon goods are of two kinds, vh. upon 
things confumable, and upon things not confu- 
mable. I begin with the 'latter. The land-tax 
in Britain, paid by the proprietor according to 

aq 
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an invariable rule, and levied with very little ex* 
pence^ is of all taxes the moft juft, and the molt 
eSedual. The proprietor, knowing beforehand th^ 
fum he i$ f|ibjed|ed to, prepares accordingly ; an4 
9s each prpprietor contributes in proportion to his 
eftate, the tax makes no variation in their relative 
opulence. The only improvement it is fufceptibl^ 
of, is the Athenian regulation, of exempting fmall 
eftates that are no more than fufficient to afford 
bread to the frugal proprietor. In France, the 
land-tax feems to have been eftabli^ied on a very 
falfe foundation, \i%. That the clergy p^rfprm their 
duty to the ftate by praying and ^ni^rudting, that: 
the noblefle fight for the ftate ; pnd confequently, 
that the only duty Jeft to the farmer, is to defray 
the charges of governmeqf. This argument would 
hold, if the clergy were not paid for praying, nor 
(he noblefle for %hting. Such a load upon th^ 
pooreft members of the fl:ate, is ^n abfurdify in po- 
litics. And tq render it ftill more abfurd, the tax 
.pn the farmer is not impofed by ap invariable rule : 
every one is ta^ed in proportion to his apparent 
circumftances, which in effet^ is to tax induftry. 
Nor is this all. IJnder pretext qf preventijig fa« 
jnine, the expprting of com, even fron^ prpviqce to 
province, is frequently interrtipted ; by which it 
happens, that the corn of ^ plentiful year is de- 
ftroycd by infefts, and in a year of fcarcity is en- 
^roffed by merchants. Suppofe a plan were defi« 
^er^ted for difcouraging agriculture^ here is oq? 

ad\iall^ 
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actually put in execution, the fuccef^ of which is 
infallible. " Were it related,'^ obferves a French 
writer, •* in fome foreign hiftory, that there is a 
^* country extremely fertile, in a fine climate, en- 
" joying navigal)le rivers, with every advantage 
^« for the commerce of corn ; and yet that the 
M produd: is not fufficient for the inhabitants: 
f* would not one conclude the people to be ftupid 
^* and barbarous ? And yet this is the cafe of 
^* France." He adds the true reafon, which is, 
the difcouragement hulbandry lies under by op- 
preffive tax^s. We have Diodorus Siculus for our 
authority, that the hufbandman was greatly refpec- 
ted in Hindoftan. Among other nations, fays he, 
the land during war lies untilled ; but in Hindof- 
fan, hufbandmen ^re facred, and no foldier ven* 
tures to lay a hand on them. They are confider- 
ed as fervants of the publip, who cannot be dif* 
penfed with. 

It is a grpfs error to ipaintaiq, that a tax on 
land is the fame with ^ tax on the produft of land. 
The former, which is the Englifh mode, is no dif- 
pourageipent tp ipduftry^ and iipproyements : on 
the contrary, the higher the value of lftn4 is raifed, 
the lefs ^ill the tax bp in proportion. The latter, 
which is the Frcpch mode, is a great difcou- 
ragement to induftry and improvements 3, becauik 
%he more a man improves, the deeper he is talced. 
The tenth part of the produd of land, is the only 
\fiX (hat is paid in Chinat This tax, of the fam^e 

mm 
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nature with the tithe paid among us to the clergy, 
yields to the Britifh mode of taxing the laud itfelf, 
and not its produd ; but is lefs exceptionable than 
the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not arbitrary. 
The Chinefe tax, paid in kind, is ftored in maga- 
zines, and fold from time to time for maintaining 
the magiftrates and the army, the furplus being 
remited to the treafury. In cafe of famine, it is 
fold to the poor people at a moderate price. In 
Tonquin, there is a land-tax, which, like that in 

* France, is laid upon the peafants, exempting peo- 
ple of condition, and the literati in particular. 
Many grounds that bear not corn, contribute hay 
for the king's elephants and cavalry : which the 
poor peafants are obliged to carry to the capital, 
even from the greeted diftance ; a regulation no 
lefs injudicious than flavifli. 

The window-tax, the coach-tax, and plate-tax, 
come under the prefent head, being taxes upon 
things not confun^ablc. In Holland horfes arc 

' taxed ; and there is a tax on domeftic fervants, 
which deferves well to be imitated. Vanity in 
Britain, and love of ftiow, have multiplied domef- 
tics, far beyond neceflity, and even beyond conve- 
nience. ^'A number of idlers colledled in a luxu- 
xious family, *become vitious and debauched ; and 
;tnany ufcful hands are withdrawn from hulbandry 
and maaufa<5ures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and fplendid, thofe who 

^hiaye but one fervant pay nothing : two domeftics 

fubjea 
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ftlbje<9: the mailer to fkvt flliUings for each, three 
to ten (hillings for each, four to twenty fliillings^ 
five to forty fhilling^ and fo on in a geometrical 
progreflion* In Denmark^ a farmer is taxed for 
every plough he ufes. If the tax be intended for 
difcouraging extenfive farms^ it is a happy contri- 
vance, agreeabk to found policy j for fmall farnn 
increafe the number of temperate and robuft peo- 
ple, fit for every fort of labour. 

Next of taxes upon thingi confumabk. Tbt 
taxes that appear the leaft opprcffive, becaufe dif- 
guifed, are what are laid on our mamifadures : the 
tax is advanced by the manufadlurer, and drawn 
from the purchafer as part of the price. In Ron^» 
a tax was laid inpon €very man who puvchaied a 
Utive. It is reported by fome authors, that the tax 
Was remitted^ by the Emperor Nero ; atid yet no 
altera^tion was made, but to oblige the vendw to 
advance the tax. Hear Tacitus on that fiibjed *. 
*' Vedigal quinta et vicefira* venalium mancii> 
** piorum remiflbm^ fpecie magis quAm vi ; quia 
" cum venditor pendere juberetur, in partem pre* 
" tii emptoribus accrefcebat f ." Thus, with re- 
fped to our taxes on foap, ihoes, candles, and other 
things confumable, the purchafer thinks he is only 

paying 

* Annal. lib. 13. 

f " I'he tax of a twenty-fifth upon flaves to be fold was re^ 
*' mitted more in appearance than in reality ; becauft when 
*« the feller was ordeted to pay it, he laid it upon the price t% 
«* the buyer." 
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paying the price, and never dreams that he it pay- 
ing a tax. To fupport the iUufion, the duty ought 
to be moderate : to impofe a tax twenty times the 
value of the commodity, as is done in France with 
refpedi to fait, raifes more difguil in the people as 
an attempt to deceive them, than when laid on 
without difguife. Such exorbitant taxes, which 
are paid with the utmoft reludance, cannot be 
made effedual but by fevere penalties, equal to 
what are inflifled on the moil atrocious criminals ; 
which, at the fame time, has a bad eSed with re-> 
fpedi to morals, asjt blends great and fmall crimes 
together, and tends to leflen the horror one natu- 
rally conceives at the former. 

Such taxes are attended with another fignal ad« 
vantage : they bear a proportion to the ability of 
the contributors, the opulent being commonly the 
greateft confumers. The taxes on coaches and on 
plate are paid by men of fortune, without loading 
the induftrious poor ; and, on that account, are ex^ 
cellent ; being impofed, however without difguife» 
they are paid with more relu&ance by the rich, 
than taxes on confumption are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on confump^ 
tion. They are finely contrived to conneft the in- 
tereft of the fovereign with that of his fubjeds } 
for his profit arifes from their profperity^ 

Such are the advantages of a tax on confump* 
tion; but it mnH not be praifed, as attended with 
fiQ iocoavenience. The retailer, under pretext of 

the 
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the tax> raifes the price higher than barely to in- 
demnify himfdf ; by which means the tax is com- 
monly doubled on the confumer. The inconve- 
nience, however, is but temporary. " Such extor- 
" tion,'* fays Davenant, " cannot laft long ; for 
" every commodity in common ufe finds in the 
•• market its true value and price.** 

There is another inconvenience much more di- 
ftreffing, becaufe it admits not a remedy, and be- 
caufe it afFefts the ftate itfelf. Taxes on confump- 
tion, being commonly laid on things of the greateft 
ufe, raife a great fum to the public without much 
burdening individtials ; the duty on coal, for ex- 
ample, on candle, on leather, on foap, on fait, on 
malt, and on malt-liquor. Thefe duties, however, 
carry in their bofom a flow poifon, by railing the 
price of labour and of manufadtures. De Wit ob- 
fcrves, that the Dutch taxes upon confumption 
have raifed the price of their broad-cloth fort^^^r 
cent. ; and our manufadlures, by the fame means, 
are raifed at leaft thirty per cent. Britain has long 
laboured under this chronical diftemper; which, 
by excluding her from foreign markets, will not 
only put an end to her own manufadlures, but will 
open a wide door to the foreign, as fmuggling can- 
not be prevented where commodities imported are 
much cheaper than our own. The Dutch taxes on 
confumption are exceedingly high ; and yet necef- 
fary, not only for defraying the cxpence of govern- 
ment, but for guarding their frontier, and, above 

all. 
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all* for keeping out the fea! The induftry, how* 
ever^ and frugality of the peofde, enable them to 
bear that heavy burden without murmuring. But 
other European nations have xk)w acquired a fliarc 
of the immenfe commerce formerly carried on by 
the Dutch alone. Their trade, accordingly, is on 
the decline ; and, when it finks a little lower, the 
heavy taxes will undoubtedly depopulate their 
country. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that taxes on 
confumption are not equally proper in every cafe. 
They are proper in a populous country, like Hol- 
land J becaufe the expence of collefting is but a 
trifle, compared with the fums coUeded. But, in 
a country thinly peopled, fuch taxes are improper ; 
becaufe the expence of colle6ling makes too great 
a proportion of the fums collected : in the High- 
lands of Scotland^ the excife on ale and fpirits de- 
frays, not the expence of levying ; the people arc 
burdened, and the government is not fupported. I 
. fufped that the window-tax in Scotland lies open 
to the fame objection. 

A lottery is a fort of tax different from any that 
have been mentioned. It is a tax, of all, the moft 
agreeable, being entirely voluntary. An appetite 
for gaining, inherent even in favages, prompts mul- 
titudes to venture their money in hopes of a high 
prize ; though they cannot altogether hide from 
themfelves the inequality of the play. But it is 
well, that the felfilh paflions of men can be made 

fubfervient 
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fubfervicnt to the public gfood. Lotteries, how- 
ever, produce one unhappy, tfket., They bh»nt 
the edge of induftry, by direiiing the attention to 
a more compendious mode of gain. At the fame 
time, the money acquired by a lottery, feldom 
turns to account ; for what comes without troubled- 
goes commonly without thought. 



SECT. IV.^ 

Manner of levying Taxes. 

TO avoid the rapacity of farmers, a mild gO;^ 
vernment will, in moil cafes, prefer manage* 
ment ; u e. it will levy taxes by officers appointed' 
for that purpofe. Montefquieu * has handled (hat 
point with his ufual fprightly elegance. 

Importation- duties are commonly laid upon the 
importer before the cargo is landed, leaving him 
to add the duty to the price of the goods ; and the 
facility of levying, is the motive for preferring that 
mode. But, is it not hard, that.the importer fhould. 
be obliged to advance a great fum in name of duty, 
before drawing a fhilling by the fale of his goods ? 
It is not only hard, but grofsly unjuft; for, if 
the goods perifli without being fold, the duty is 

VoL.IL M loft 

♦ L'Efprit des Loix, llv. 13. ch. 19. 
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loft to the importev: Ij^ kas 90 claun againft the 
public for reftitutimi. This has mofe the air of 
defpotifm, than of a free government. Would it 
not be more equitable, that the goo4s fhould be 
lodged in a public warehoufe, und^ cuftody of re- 
Venue-ofllGers^ the importer paying the duty a^ 
goods are fold ? According to the prefent mode^ 
the duty remains with the coUeftor three years, in 
order to be repaid to the importer^ if the goods be 
exported within that time : but, by the mode pro- 
posed, the duty would be paid to the treafury a» 
goods are fold, which might be within a month 
from the time of importation, perhaps a week ; and 
the treafury would profit, as well as the fair' trader* 
There a^ public warehoufes adjoiidng to the cu- 
ftomhoufe of Bourdeaux, where the fugars of the 
French polonies are depolited, tiU the importer 
llnd9 a market ; and he pays the duty gradually as 
fales ate made. 1% rejoice^ m^, that the fame mode 
is adopted in this iffland with refpe<^ to fon^e fo-* 
reign articles necefiary in our trade wilh Africa : 
the duty is not demanded, till the goods be (hipped 
for that continent. It is alfo adopted with refped 
to foreign fait, and wirth refpe<^ to rum imported 
from our fugar colonies. 

Befide the equity of what is here propofed, which 
relieves the importer from advance of money, and 
from riik, many other advantages would be deri- 
ved from it. In the firft place, the merchant, ha- 
ving no occafion to r^ferve an;^ pgrtion of his capi* 

tal 



tal for airfwering the duty, would be enabled to 
commence trade with a fmall flock, or to increafe 
his trade, if his ftock be large : trade would flou- 
rifh, and the public revenue would increafe in piro^ 
portion. Secondly, It would leflen fmuggling : 
many who commence tirade with upright intention > 
are tempted to fmuggle for want of ready money 
to pay the duty. Thirdly, This manner of levyr 
ing the duty, would not only leflen the number of 

, officers, but remove every reafon for claiming dif- 
count on pretext of leakage, famples, and the dry- 
ing or fhrinking of goods. In the prefent manner 
of levying, that difqount muft be left to the difcre- 
tion of the officer : a private underftanding is tha§ 
opened between him and the merchant, hurtful to 
the revenue, and deftru<9tive to morals^ Fourthly, 
The merchant would be enabled to lower his prices^ 
and be forced to lower them, by having many ri-? 
vals ; which at the fame time would give accefs to 
heighten importation- duties, without railing the 
price of foreign commodities above what it is at 
prefent. But the capital advantage of all would 
be, to render^ in effed, every port in Britain a 
free port, enabling Englilh merchants, many of 
whom have great capitals, to outftrip foreigners in 

^ what is termed a commerce of /peculation. This 
ifland is well fiiuated for fuch commerce ; and, 
\Vere our ports free, the produdlions of all climates 
would be ftored up in them, ready for exportation, 
when a market offers ; an excellent plan for increa- 
M:j fing 
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fing our (hipping, and for producing boundlefs 
wealth. 



SECT. V. 
Rules to he obferved in Taxing. 

THE different objeds of taxes, and the intri- 
cacy thereby occafioned, require general 
rules, not only for direding the legiflature in im- 
pofing them, but for enabling others to judge what 
are beneficial, and what hurtful. 

The firft rule I fhall fuggeft is. That, wherever 
there is an opportunity of fmuggling, taxes ought 
to be moderate ; for fmuggling can never effedlu- 
ally be reftrained, where the cheapnefs of imported 
goods is in efFedl an infurance againft the rifk ; in 
which view. Swift humoroufly obferves, that two 
and two do not always make four. A duty of 15 
per cent, upon printed linen imported into France, 
encourages fmuggling : a lower duty would produce 
a greater fum to the public, and be more beneficial 
to the French manufadurer. Bene-lace imported 
into France is charged with a duty of 20 per cent. 
in order to favour that manufadure at home : but 
in vain ; for bone-lace is eafily fmuggled, and the 
price is little higher than before. The high duty on 
Juccus liquoritia imported into Britain, being L. 7, 
el's. 6d. per hundred weight, was a great encou- 
ragement 
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ragement for fmuggling ; for which rcafon it is re- 
duced to 30 Ihillings per hundred weight *• 

Smuggling of tea, which draws great fums from 
Britain, is much encouraged by its high price at 
home. As far as I can judge, it would be profi- 
table, both to the public and to individuals, to lay 
afidc the importation- duty, and to fubftitute in its 
ftead a duty on the confumer. Freedom of impor- 
tation would enable the Eaft India Company to fell 
fo cheap, as efFeftually to banifti fmuggling ; and 
<he low price of tea would enable the confumer to 
pay a pretty fmart duty, without being much out 
of pocket. The following mode is propofed, as a 
hint merely that may lead to improvements. Let 
every man who ufes tea be fubjefted to a moderate 
tax, proportioned to his mode of living. Abfolute 
precifion cannot be expeded in proportioning the 
tax on families ; but grofs inequality may eafily be 
prevented. For inftance, let the mode of living be 
determined by the equipage that is kept. A coach 
or chaife with two horfes ftiall fubjedt a family to 
a yearly. tax of L. lo: heightening the tax in pro- 
portion to the number of horfes and carriages ; two 
fefvants in livery, without a carriage, to a tax of 
40 s. ; every other family paying 20 s. Ever^ fa- 
mily where tea is ufed muft be entered in the col- 
ledor's books, with its mode of living, under a 
heavy penalty ; which would regulate the coach- 

M 3 ta3C, 

* 7th Geo. III. cap. 47. 
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tax, as well as that on tea. Such a tax, little ex- 
penfive in levying, would undoubtedly be effec- 
tual : a mailer of a family is imprudent indeed, if 
he put it in the power of the vender, of a malicious 
neighbour, or of a difgufted fervMt, to fubjed him 
to a heavy penalty. This tax, at the fame time, 
would be the leaft difagreeabk of any that is levied 
without difguife ; being in effcft a voluntary taii:, 
^s the mode of living is voluntary. Hor would it 
be difficult to temper the tax, fo as to afford a 
greater fum to the public than it receives at pi?^ 
fent from the importation- duty, and yet to cpft our 
people no more for tea than they pay at prefent, 
confidering the high price of the commodity *. 

To favour our own cambric manufadure, the 
importation of it is prohibited. The unhappy cir- 
cumft^nce is, that fine cambric is eafily fmuggled : 
the price is great, and the bulk fmall. Would it 
not be more politic, to admit importation under a 
duty fo moderate as not to encourage fmuggling ? 
The duty applied for promoting ovir own cambric- 
manufadure, would in time fo improve it, as to put 
us above the hazard of rivalfhip, with refped at 
lead to our own confumption. It is pleaiant to 
trace the progreffive effeds of fuch a plan. The 
importatioHrduti^s would at firft be cohiiderable \ 
and yet no higher than neceflary for nurfing an in- 
fant manuf^fture, ^^ the fn^ni;f^<aure improves, 

more 

* In Holland, a perfon is prohibited from driixkl^g; tea 
^thottt licence^ for which h^ pap a je^lj fomt 
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more and more of it woiild be confumed at hotne ; 
and the duty would Bill in proportion. But then 
this fmall duty would bt^ fufficient to encourage a 
manufa&ute now lapprdaching to p^riEedlion. 

High duties on import9li(^ tire immoral, as well 
as imfiolitic ; for, is it not unjuftifiable in a iegifla^ 
ture, firft to tempts and then to puiiifti for yiddihg 
to th^ temptation ? 

As an apptadix to the riile for prerefiting fmug- 
^ling, I add, that ^ t^x upon a fafhloh, A^hich tah 
be laid afide at pkafute, ean little be d^pehdi^d oil* 
In the year 1767, a duty was laid on chip-hats, 
worn at that time by women of falhion; They 
were inftantly laid afide^ and thd tlK produced no- 
thing. 

A fecotid rule is, That taxes expenfivfe in the le- 
vying ought to be avoided ; being heavy on the 
people, without a proportiohal benefit to the reve- 
nue. Our land-tax is admirable : it affords a gtea^ 
fum, levied with very little expence. The duties 
on coaches, and on gold and filver- plate, ate fimi- 
lat ; and fo would be the tax on tea above propd- 
fed. The taxefe that are the moft hurtful to trade 
and madufadtures, fuch ds the duties on foap, candle, 
leather, are expcnfive in levj^ing. 

A third rule is. To avoid arbitrary tates. They 
ait difguftful to all, not excepting thofe who are 
favourably tteated ; befcaufe felf-paf tiality feldoni 
permits a man to think that jnftice is done hrm, 
A tax Ifiid on perfons> in prdpbrtion to tfeeir trade, 

M4 or 
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or their prudence, miift be arbitrary, even where 
ftrid juftice is intended ;* becaufe it depends on 
vague opinion or conje<9:ure: every man thinks 
himfelf injured ; and the fum levied does not ba« 
lance the difcontent it •ccafions. The tax laid on 
the French farmer in proportion to his fubftance, 
is an intolerable grievance, aod a great engine 
of oppreffion ; if the farmer exert any adivity 
in meliorating his land, he is fure to. be doubly 
taxed. Hamburgh affords the only inftance of a 
tax on trade and riches, that is willingly paid, and 
that confequently is levied without oppreffion. 
Every merchant puts privately into the public 
cheft the fum that, in his pwn opinion, he ought to 
contribute ; a lingular example of integrity in a 
great trading town, for there is no fufpicion of 
wrong in that tacit contribution. But*lhis ftate is 
not yet corrupted by luxury. 
. Becaufe many vices that poifon a nation arife 
from inequality of fortune, I propofe it as a fourth 
rule, tp remedy that inequality as much as pof- 
fible, by relievirig the poor, and burdening the 
rich. Heavy taxes are lightly born by men of 
overgrown eftates. Thofe proprietors efpecially, 
who wound the public, by converting much land 
from profit to pleafure, ought not to be fpared. 
Would it not contribute greatly to the public 
good, that a tax of L. 50 fliould be laid on every 
houfe that has 50 windows; L. 150 on houfes of 
J 00 windows ; and L. 400 pn houfes of 200 win- 
dows^ 
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dows. By the fame principle, every deer-park of 
ioo acres ought to pay L. 50 ; of 500 acres L. 200 ; 
and of 1000 acres L. 600. Fifty acres of pleafure- 
ground to pay L. 30 j' 100 fuch acres L. 80 ; 150 
acres L. 200 ; and 200 acres L. 300. Such a tax 
would have a collateral good effed : it would pro- 
bably move high-minded men to leave out more 
ground for maintaining the poor, than they are 
commonly inclined to do. 

A fifth rule of caphal importance, as it regards 
the intereft of the ftate in general, is, That every 
tax which tends to impoveriflx the nation ought to 
be rejeded with indignation. Such taxes contra- 
didl the very nature of government, which is to 
proteia, not to opprefs. And, fuppofing the inte- 
reft of the governing power to be only regarded, a 
ftate is not meafured by the extent of its territory, 
but by what the fubjeds are able to pay annually 
without end. A fovereigp, however regardlefft»of 
his duty as a father of his people, will regard that 
rule for his own fake: a nation impoveriihed by 
oppreflive taxes, will reduce the fovereign at laft to 
the fame poverty;' for he cannQt levy what they 
cannot pay. 

Whether taxes impofed on common necelTaries, 
which fall heavy upon the labouring poor, be of 
the kind now mentioned, deferves the moft ferious 
deliberation. Where they tend to promote indu- 
(Iry, they are highly falutary : where they deprive 
ps pf foreign markets, by raifing the price of laboqr 

and 
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and of manulaftures, they ai'e highly nolious. la 
fome cafes, induftry may be prompted by taxes, 
without raifing the price of labour and of manu- 
faAures. ToboUki in Siberia is a populous town, 
the price of provifions is extremely low, and the 
people on that account are exttemely idle. While 
they are mailers of a farthing, they work none : 
when they are pinched with hunger, they gain in 
a day what maintains them a week : they never 
think of to-morrow, nor of providing againd want. 
A tax there Upon necefiaries Would probably excite 
fome degree of induftry. Such a tax^ renewed 
from time to time, and augmented gradually^ 
would promote induftry more and more, fo as to 
fqueeze out of that lazy peopte three, four, or even 
five days labour weekly, without tailing their 
wages, or the price of their work* But beware of 
a general rule. The efiefl: would be very different 
in* Britain, where moderate labour without much 
relaxation is requifite for living comfortably : in 
every fuch cafe, a permanent tax upon necefiaries 
fails not in time to iraife the price of labour. It is 
true, that, in a iingle year of fcarcity, there is com- 
monly more labour than in plentiful years. Bat, 
fuppofe fcarcity to continue many years fucceffive- 
ly, or fuppofe a permanent tax on necefiaries, 
wages muft rife till the labourer find comfottable 
living ; if the employer obftiMtely ftsmd out, tile 
labourer will in defpair abandon the Work altdge- 
fher, and comi^ence beggar j or ivill retiife .to a 
g country 
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country lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a falu^ 
tary dodlrine, That, where expence of living equals, 
or nearly equals, what is gained by bodily labour, 
moderate taxes renewed from time to time after 
confiderable intervals, will promote induftry, with- 
out raifing the price of labour ; but that permanent 
taxes will unavoidably raife the price of labour, 
and of manufadures. In Holland, the high price 
of provilions and of labour, occafioned by perma- 
nent taxes, have excluded from the foreign market 
every one of their manufadlures that can be fup- 
plied by other nations. Heavy taxes have annihi- 
lated their once flourifhing manufadlures of wool, 
of filk, of gold and filver, and many others. The 
prices of labour and of manufa6lures have in 
England been immoderately raifed by the fame 
ipeans. 

To prevent a total ddwnfal of our manufaftures, 
feveral political writers hold, that the labouring 
poor ought to be difburdened of all taxes. The 
royal tithe propofed for France, inftead of all other 
taxes, published in the name of Marefchal Vaubhan, 
or fuch a tax laid upon land in England, early im- 
pofed, might have produced wonders. But the 
expedient would now come too late, at leaft in Eng- 
land : fuch profligacy have the poor-rates produ* 
ced among the lower ranks, that to relieve them 
from taxes, would probably make them work lefs^ 
but affuredly would not make them work cheaper. 
}t is y^in, therefore;^ to tt^^ink pf a remedy againil 

idlen^fs 
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idlenefs and high wage8, while the poor-rates fub- 
fift in their prefent form. Davenant pronounces, 
that the Englifli poorrrates will in time be the 
bane of their manufadlures. He computes, that 
the perfons receiving alms in England amounted 
to one million and two hundred thoufand ; the 
half of whom at leaft would have, continued to 
work, had thpy not relied on parifli-charity. But 
of this more at large in a feparate iketch. 

Were the poor-rates aboliihed, a general adl of 
naturalization lyould not only augment the ftrength 
of Britain, by adding to the number of its people, 
but would compel the natives to work cheaper, anid 
confequently to be more induftrious. 

If thefe expedients be not relifhed, the only one 
that remains for preferving our manufa6|ures, is, 
to encourage their exportation by a bounty, fuch 
as may enable us to cope with our rivals in foreiga 
markets. But, where is the fund for a bounty fo 
extenfive ? It may be raifed out of land, like the 
Athenian tax above mentioned, burdening great 
proprietors in a geometrical proportion, and free- 
ing thofe who have not above L. loo of land- rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the public, 
without any real lofs to thofe who are burdened ; 
for comparative riches would remain the fame as 
formerly. Nay, fuch a tax would in time prove 
highly beneficial to land-proprietors ; for, by pro- 
moting induftry and commerce, it would raife the 
rent of land much above the contribution. Tt^e 

fums 
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fums contributed^ laid out upon intereft at five 
per cent, would not produce fo great profit. To 
make lapdhold&rs embrace the: tax, may it not be 
thought fufficient^ that, unlefs for fome bounty, our 
foreign oommerce muft vanifh, and land be redu- 
ced t<> its original low value ? Can any man he- 
fitate about paying a ihilling, when it prevents the 
lofs of a pound ? 

I ftiall clofe with a rule of deeper concern than 
all that have been mentioned, which is, To avoid 
taxes that require the oath of party. They are 
deftrudive to morals, as being a temptation to per* 
jury. ^ Few there are fo wicked, as to hurt others 
by perjury : at the fame time, not naany of the 
lower ranks fcruple much at perjury, when it pre- 
vents hurt to themfelves. Confider the duty. on 
candle : thofe only who brew for fale, pay the du- 
ty on malt-liquor ; and to avoid the brewer's oath, 
the quantity is afcertained by officers who attend 
the procefs : but the duty on candle is. oppreffive, 
as comprehending poor people who make no can- 
dle for fale ; and is fubverfive of morals, by requi- 
ring their oath upon the quantity they make for ^ 
their own ufe, Figure a poor widow, burdened 
with five or fix children : (he is not permitted to . 
TUdkt ready a little fi^od for. her infants by the 
light of a rag dipped in greafe, without paying 
what (he has not to pay, or being guilty of per- 
jury. However upright originally, poverty and an- , 
xiety about her infents, will tempt her to conceal 
. * the 
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tbe trutbi and to deny upon oath-— a tad lefibn to 
her poor children : ought they to be punilbed for 
o^ying after their mother, whom they loved and 
revered ? Whatever ihe did appears right in their 
eyes. The manner of levying the falt-tax in France 
is indeed arbitrary; but it has not an immoral 
tendency : an oath is avoided ; and every msAcs 
of a family pays for the quantity he is prefumcd 
to confume. French wine is often imported into 
Britain as Spanifli, which pays lefs duty. To check 
that fraud, the iiiqx>rter*s oath is required ; and, 
if perjury be fufpeAed^ a jury is fet upon him in 
Exchequer. This is horrid : the importer is tempt* 
ed by a high duty on French wine to commit per^ 
jury; for which he is profecuted in a fovereign 
court, open to all the world : he turns defperate, 
and lofes all fenfe of honour. Thus cuftom-houfe 
oaths have become a proverb, as meriting no re- 
gard ; and corruption creeping on, will become 
univerfal. Some goods imported pay a duty ad 
vahrem ; and to afcertain the value, the importer's 
oath is required. In China, the books of the mer* 
chants are trufted, without an oath. Why not imi- 
tate fo laudable a pra^Sice ? If our people be more 
corrupted, perjury may be avoided, by ordaining 
the merchant to deliver bis goods to any who will 
demand them, at the rate ftated in his books ; with 
the addition of ten per cent, as a fufficient profit 
to himfelf. Oaths have been greatly multiplied in 
Britain fince the Revolution, without referve, and 

contrary 
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contrary to found policy. New oaths have been 
invented againft thofe who are difaflfeded to the 
goi^rnment ; againft fiAitious titlea in ele<£Ung 
Parliament^members ; againft defrauding the re-« 
venue, &c« &c. They have been fo hackneyed^ 
and have beconte fo ^miliar, as to be held a mat* 
ter of form merely. Perjury has dwindled into a 
venial tranfgrefiiony and is icarce held an imputa-* 
tion on any man's charai^r. Lamentable indeed 
has been the conduct of our legillature : inftead 
of laws for reforming or improving morals, the 
imprudent multiplication of oaths has not only 
fpread corruption through every rank, but, by an- 
nihilating the authority of an oath over cQufcience, 
has rendered it entirely ineffectual. 



SECT. VI. 

Taxes examined with reJpeR to their EffeSls. 

NO other political fubjec^ is of greater import- 
ance to Britain than the prefent : a whole, 
life n\ight be profitiably beftowed on it^ and a large 
volume ; but hiqts only are my talk. Confidering 
taxes with regard to their efiedls, they may be 
comi9p4ioufly diftinguiflied into five kinds. Firft» 
Taxev that increafe the public revenue, without 
producing a^y oth^ii effedt^^good or bad. Second, 

Taxes 
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Taxes that increafe the public revenue ; and are 
dfo beneficial to manufadures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that increafe the public revenue ; 
l>ut are hurtful to manufadures and commerce. 
Fourth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufadures and 
commerce, without increafing the public revenue. 
Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufadures and 
commerce; and alfo leflen . the public revenue. 
I proceed to inftances of each kind, drawn chiefly . 
from Britifh taxes. 

Our land-tax is an.illuftrious inftance of the firft 
kind : it produces a revenue to the public, levied : 
with very little expence : and it hurts no mortal ; 
for a landholder who pays for having himfelf and 
his eftate protected, cannot be faid to be hurt. 
The duty on coaches is of the fame kind. Both 
taxes, at the fame time, are agreeable to found 
principles. Men ought to contribute to the pu- 
blic revenue, as far as they are benefited by being 
protedled : a rich man requires protedion for his 
poflef&ons, as well as for his perfon, and therefore 
ought to contribute largely : a poor man requires 
proteftion for his perfon only, and therefore ought 
to contribute little. 

A tax on foreign, luxuries is an inftance of the 
fccond kind. It increafes the public revenue : and 
it greatly benefits individuals : not only by reftrain- 
ing the confumption of foreign luxuries, but by 
encouraging our own manufadures* Britain en- 
joys a monopoly of coal exported to Holland ; and 

the 



the dutj^ on exportatiori is agreeaftle tb found pb-' 
licy, being paid by the Btitch. 1^13 'dqty ik ario- ^ 
thcr iiiftance of the fecoiid kind : it raifes d con- 
fidcrable revenue tci the public ; and It enables us 
to cdpe "With the Dutch in every manufedure that 
employs coal, fuch as dyeing, diftilling, works of 
glafs and of iroh. And thefe manufefturcs in Bri- 
tjliin, by the dearnefs oflaboUr, are entitled to fome 
aid/ A' tax on horfes, to prevent their increafe^ 
would be a tax of the fame kind. iThe incredible 
number of horfcs ufed in coaches and other wheel- 
carriages, has raifed the price of labour, by dou- 
bling the price of oat- meal, the food of the labour- 
ing poor in many parts of Britain. The price of 
wheat is alfo raifed by the fame means ; becaufe 
the vaft quantity of land employed in producing 
oats, leiens the quantity lor ^heat. I would not- 
exempt even plougli-Wfes from the tax ; be- 
caufe In every view it is more advantageous to ufe 
oxen ^J So little regard is paid to thefe jcppjfidera- f 

tions, 

♦ They are preferable for hufbandry in feveral refpedts. 
They are cheaper than horfes : their food, their hariiefs, their 
fhoes, the attendance oti them, much lefs expenfive ; and their 
dung much better for land. Horfes are more fubjtd to dif- 
eafes ; and when difeafed or old are totally iifeleFs : a flock 
for afarm'mnft be renewed at Icaft every ten years ; whereas a 
flock of oxen may be kept entire for ever without any new et» 
pence, as they will always draw a full price when fatted for food. 
Nor is a horfe more docile than an ox : a couple of oxen in a 

plough 

. Vol. II. N 
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tiom, that a coaehp whether drs^wn by two hprfes 
or by fix, pays the fame duty* 

As to the, third kind^ our forjefathers feem to 
have had no notion of taxes but for increa&ig the 
public revenue, without once thinking of the hurt 
that may be done to individuals. In the reign of 
Edward VI. a poll-tax was laid on (beep. And fo 
late as the reign of William III. marriage wa% 
taxed. I am grieved to obferve, that even to this 
day we have many taxes detrimental to the ftate, 
as being more oppreffive upon the people than 
gainful to the public revenue. Multiplied taxes 
on the neceifaries of life, candle, foap, leather, ale, 
ialt, &c. raife the price of labour, and confequent* 
ly of manufadtures. Jf they fhall have the effefl 

to 

plough reqaire not a driver mm than a couple of faoiies. 
The Dutch at -the Cape of Grood Hope plough with oxen ; 
and ezeixife them early to a quick pace, fo as to e^ual horfes 
both in the plough and in the waggon. The people of Mala- 
bak* ufe no other animal for the plough nor for .burdens. A* 
. bout Pondtcheny no beafts of burden are to be feen but oxen. 
The Greeks and Romans anciently vSed no beafts in the 
plough but oxen. The yaft increafe of hori^s of late years 
for luxury as well as for draught, makes a great confumption 
of oats. If in hufbandry oxen only were ufed, which require 
no oatSy many thoufand acres would be faved fpr wheat and 
barley. But the advantages of oxen would not be confined to 
the farmer Beef would be much cheaper to the manufac- 
turer, by the vaft addition of fat oxen fent to market ; and the 
price of leather and tallow would fall,— a national benefit, as 
every one ufes ihoes and candles. 



to deprive it* of foreign > maricets^. whkfarWe h«v^ 
reafoDjtb. dread, defiopolatioa and poivetty o^uft en* 
fue. The (alt-tax in particular is emibebtly detrir^ 
mental. With refpedl to the other tax.es mention* 
cd; the rich bear the greateft t^'urden, betpg the 
greateft confumers ; but the (hare they pay of the 
falt-tax is very little, becaufe they rejeiS fait pro- 
viiioQsi The ialt-ta± is ftill more abfurd ia ano-^ 
ther refpeffr^ fait being a choice manure for Jiand. 
Onle would be amazed to hear of a law prohibiting 
the ufe of iime as a manure : he' wolild. be ftill 
more amazed to hear of the prohibition being ex- 
tended to fait, which is a manure much fuperior, 
and yet.a heavy tax on fait, which renders it too 
dear for a manure, furprifes no man. But the 
mental eye refembles that of the body : it feldoiji? 
perceives but what Js diredlly before it: confe** 
quences lie far out of fight. Many thoufand quar*- 
ters of good wheat Have been annually withheld 
from Britain by the. fait- tax. What the Treafury 
has gained, will not compenfate the fiftieth part 
of that lofs. The abfurdity of withholding from 
us a manure fo profitable, has at laft been difco- 
vered ; and remedied in part, by permitting Eng- 
lifh foul ialt to be ufed for manure^ on paying four- 
pence of duty ^^r bufliel*. Why was not Scot- 
land permitted to tafte of that bounty? Our can- 
didates, it would appear, are more folidtous of a 

N 2 feat 
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feat in Pitliaineot, than of fefving their country 
when they have obtained iliat hohotir* What pre- 
text would there have been even for mtMrmuring, 
had every one of tliem been rejedted with indigo 
nation^ in the choice of repreientatives for a new 
Parliament? 

The window-tax is more detrimental to the peo* 
plci than advantageous to the revenue. In the' 
firft place, it promotes large &rms io order to fave 
houfes and windo^^s ; whereas fmaU famis tend to 
multiply a hardy and .frugal race, ufeful for eyery 
purpofe.. In the next place, it is a difcouragement 
to manufadtures, by taxing the houfes in which 
they are carried on. Manufadurers, in order to re- 
lieve themfielves as much as poiEble from the tax, 
make a fide of tbeit houfe hut one window ; and 
Ih^re are inftances, when^ in three ftories lliere.are 
but three windows. Bixt what chiefly raifes my 
aVerfibn to that tax, is that it burdens the poor 
more than the rich : a houfe in a paultry village 
that affords not five pounds of yearly rent, may 
have a greater number of windows than one in 
London rented at fifty. The plate- tax is not in* 
deed hurtful to manufadures and commerce t but 
it is hurtful to the common intereft $ becaufe plate 
converted into money may be the means of faving 
the nation at a crifis, and therefore ought to be 
encouraged, inftead of being loaded with a tax^ 
On pictures imported into Britain, a duty is laid in 
proportion to the fize. Was there no intelligent 

perlbn 
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perfon at handi to inform our legiflature, that the 
only means to roufe a genius for painting, is to 
give Qur youth ready accefs to good pidlures ? Till 
thefe be multiplied in Britain, we never ihall have 
the reputation of producing a good painter. ^ So 
far indeed it is lucky, that tne ,moft valuable pic* 
tures are not loaded with a greater dpty than the 
moil paultry. Fifh, both fait and frefht brought 
to Paris, pay a duty of 48 per cent, by an arbitra- 
ry eftimation of the value. This tax is an irrepa- 
rable injury to France, by difcouraging the. multi- 
plication of feamen. It is beneficial indeed in one 
view, a? it tends to check the growing population 
of that great city. 

Without waiting to rummage the Bripfh taxes 
for infiances of the fourth kind, X ihall prefent my 
reader with a foreign inftance. In the Auftrian 
Netherlands, there are inexhauftible mines of coal, 
the exportation of which would make a confider- 
able article of commerce, were it not abfolutely 
barred by an exorbitant duty. This abfurd duty 
is a great injury to proprietors of coal, without 
yielding a farthing to the revenue. The Dutch, 
many years ago, offered to confine themfelves to 
that country for coal, on condition of being relie- 
ved from the duty J which would have brought 
down the price below that of Britifh coal. Is it 
not wondwful, that the propofjil was i;ej,e(3:ed ? But 
mintfter^ feldotQ regard what is .beneficial to the 
n«tipov i^gJ^f^.it prpduc/e ^aa fimi^ed.i^te benefit to 

N 3 ' their 
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their fovereign or to themfelves. The coal-mines^ 
in the Auftrian Netherlands being thus fhut up, 
and the art of working them loft, tb& Britifli enjoy 
the monopoly of exporting coal to Holland. And 
it is likely to be a ver^ beneficial monopoly. The 
IDutch turf is wearing out. The woods are cut 
down eyery where near the fea ; and the expence 
of carrying wood for fuel from a diftance, turns 
greater and jgreater every day. . 

The duty on coal water-borne is an inftance of 
the fifth kind. A 'great obftrudion it is to many 
nfeful manu&dures that require coal ; and indeed 
to manufeilurcs in general, by increafing the ex- 
pence of coal, an eflential article in ^ cold coun- 
try. Nay, one would imagine, that it has been 
intended to check population ; as poof j^jrctches 
benumracd with cold, have little of the ^arnaj ap- 
petite. It has not even the merit of adding much 
to the public revenue j for, laying afide Lgndpn, 
it produces but a mere trifle. But the peculiarity 
of this tax, which entitles it to a conrpicuoqs placq 
in the fifti clafs, is, that it is not lefs detrimental 
to the public revenue, than to individuals. , No 
fedentary art nor occupation, can fucqeed in a cold 
climate without plenty of fuel. One may at thq 
ifirft glance diftinguilh the coal-countries from the 
reft of England, tiy the induftry of the' inhabit 
tants, and by plenty of manufaduring towns and 
villages. Where there is fcarcity of fuel, fome 
hours are loft every morning ; becaafe people cai^ 
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not work till the place be fuflkiently warmed^ 
which is efpecially the cafe in manufadures that 
require a foft and delicate finger. Now, in many 
parts of Britain hat might be provided with coal 
by water, the labcrutiog poor are deprived of that 
comfort by the tax. Had cheap firing encouraged 
thefe people to profecute arts and manufadures, it 
is more than probable, that at this day they would 
be contributing to the public revenue by other 
duties, much greater funis than are drawn from 
them by the duty on coal. At the fame time, if 
coal muft pay a diity, why not at the pit, where ft 
is cheapeft ? Is it not an egregious blunder, to 
lay a great duty on thofe who pay a high price for 
coal, and no duty oq thofe whg have it cheap ? If 
there muft be a coal-duty, let water-borne coal at 
any rate be exempted; not only becaufe even 
without duty it comes dear to the confumer, but 
alfo for the encouragement of feamen* For the 
Honour of Britain this duty ought to be expunged 
from our ftatute-book, never again to fliow its 
face. Great re^fon, indeed, there is for conti- 
nuing the duty on coal confumed in London ; be* 
caufe every artifice ftiould be pradifed, to prevent 
the increafe of a capital, that is already tpo large 
for this or for any other kingdom. Towns are un- 
healthy in proportion to their fize ; and a great 
town, like London, is a greater CQ^my to popul^ - 
t;on than war or famine. ^ 

N'4, ,^ SECT, 
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OF all fciences, that of politics is the moll in- 
tricate ; and its progrefs towards maturity 
is flow in proportion. In the prefent fedlion, taxes 
on exportation of native commodities take the 
lead ; ^nd nothing can fet in a (tronger light the 
grofs ignorance of former ages, than a ma^im uni- 
verfally adopted, That to tax exportation, or to 
prohibit it altogether, is the beft means for having 
plenty at home. In Scotland, we were not fatis- 
fied with prohibiting the exportation of corn, of 
filh, and of horfes : the prohibition was ei^tended 
to manufactures, linen- cloth, caqdle, butter, cheefe, 
barked hides, Ihoes * {a). 

Duties op exportation are in jgreat favour, froqi 

^ Oil was the only commodity that by the lavs of Solon 
vas permitted to be exported from Africa. The figs of that 
country, which are delicious, came to be produced in fuch 
plenty, that there was npt confumpt for them at home^; and 
yet the law prohibiting exportation was not abrogated,. Sy- 
cophant denotes a perfon whb informs a^ainft the exporter of 
figs 1 bi|t the prohibition appetiring abfnrd, lycbphiim becme 
a term of reproach. i ; . . 

(fl) Aa 59. Park X57|. 
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a^ notion that they arie paid by f<ireigher8. This 
liolds fometimes, gs in the above- meotitoninl cafe 
ioC cofl exported tp Holland : bjut it fails an et/rrf 
cafe where the foreign market can he (apfiitdh^ 
others; for, whaDevfcr be the duty^ the merchant 
aiuft regulate his price by the ra^sktt. And, even 
fuppoiiing the market-price at prefent to be faf- 
.ficient for the d»ty^ with a reafonable profit toihe 
<;xporter ; thoie who pay no duty will ftrain every 
neryeof rivallhip^ till they cut us out by low, pri- 
ces. The duty on French wine expoc'ted firom 
Frwce^ is in efFeA a bounty; %& the wiocs of 
neighbouring coantries. The 4iuty is unflcilfolly 
impofedy being the Ca<ne ^pon all wines exported, 
without regard to flavour or ft rengih ; which bars 
the. commerce of fmall wines, though they far ex- 
ceed the ftrong in quaatity. A aK>derate duty on 
.exportation, fuch as fmall w.ines can bear, would 
add a greater fum.to the revenue^ and alfo bejmare 
beneficial to commerce. To inopfioire ibe com- 
merce of wine in France, the exportajtion ou^t 
to be free, or at moft charged with a moderate dtf- 
ty ad valorem. In Spain an exceifive duty is laid 
upon the plant barrile when expbrted ; fftim an 
opinion, that it will Xi6t grow ;in my other icoun- 
itry. It is,not!Oon£ide/i?d,.thM*th{8 tax, by;leffe<i>- 
ing tbe.delnand^jsa di^utagement^to^its cultune. 
J^ lioderate dikty «woald naifbr fnone< money to the 
public, wotlld £teploy oii(!^ve/]|and8; afed would msdce 
l^at plant a permanent aipticle of commerce. The 

'.. 41 .. . .i ,f»€C^flive 
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cxceifive duty has fet invention at work, for fome 
naterial in place of that plant If fucfa a mate* 
rial (ball be difcovered^.the Spanifh miniftry will 
be convinced of a falutary maxim. That it is not 
.dways fafe to interrupt by high duties the free 
courfe of commerce. Formerly in Britain, the ex- 
portation of manufadured copper was prohibited. 
That blunder in commercial politics was correded 
by a ftatute in thereign of K^ing William, permit- 
ting fuch copper to be ex(>orted, on paying a duty 
of four ihtllings the hundred weight. 1 he expor- 
tation ought to have been declared free; which 
was done by a ftatute of Queen Anne. But, as 
the heat of improvement tends naturally to excefs, 
this ftatute permits even unwrougbt copper, a raw 
material, to be exported. This probably was done 
to favour copper-mines : but did it not alfo favour 
foreign copper»manufadure$ ? Goods and mer^ 
chandife of the produd or manufacture of Great 
Britain, may be exported duty-free *. A few years 
ago, the £a(t India Company procured an ad of 
Parliament, prohibiting the exportation of cannon 
to the Eaft Indies ; which was very flibrt fighted : 
the Dutch and Danes purchafe cannon here, of 
which they make a pro^table trade by exporting 
them to the £aft Indies, A cannon is purchafed 
in Scotland for about L. 14/)^ ton, and fold to the 
Nabobs of Hindoftan for between L. 50 and L. 70 
per ton. And the only effeft of the aft of Parlia-^ 

keqt, 
t peorge !• cap* 14. aA 8* 



Thent, is to cut the Britilh out of that profitable 
branch of commerce. Alum, lead, and fome othet 
commodities fpecified in the ftatute, are excepted ; 
and a duty formerly paid on exportation is conti* 
nued, for encouraging fuch of our own manufac- 
tures as employ any of the articles fpecified. In 
Ireland, to this day, goods exported are loaded 
^^ith a high duty, without even diftinguifhing 
made work from raw materials ; corn, for exam- 
ple, fifh, hops, butter, horned cattle, wrought iron, 
Jeather and every thing made of it, &c. &c. And, 
that nothing may efcape, all goods exported that 
are not contained in the book of rates^ pay five per 
. cent, ad valorem^ 

When Sully entered on the adminiftration of 
the French finances, com in France was at an ets:* 
orbitant price, occafioned by negleA of huibandry 
during the civil war. That fagacious minifler 
difcovered the fepret of re-eftablifhtng agriculture, 
and of redqcing the price of corn, which is, to 
allow a free exportation- So rapid was the fuc- 
cefs of that bold but politic meafure, that in a ffew 
years France became the granary of Europe ; and, 
what at prefent may appear wonderful, we find^in 
the £ngli(h r^ords, anno 163 1, bitter complaints 
of the FreBoh undcrfeliing; them in their own mar- 
kets. Golbeft, Who, fortunately for us, had imbi- 
bed thrcommcm error, renewed the ancient prohi- 
bition of exporting corn, hoping to have it cheap 
gt home for his manufacturers. But he was in a 

grofi 
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grofs miftake ; for that prohibition has been the 
chief caufe of many famines in France finc'e that 
time. The corn -trade in France, by that means, 
lay long under great difcouragen^ents ; and the 
Ficench miniftry continued long blind to the inte- 
reft of their country* At laft, ediiSs were ifTued, 
^jithorifing the commerce of com to be abfolutely 
Free, whether fold within the kingdom or export- 
ed. The generality, however, continued blind. 
](n the year 1768, the^ badnefs of the harveft ha- 
vii^ occafioned a famine, the diftreffes of the peo- 
ple were exceflive, and their complaints univerfal. 
Overlooking altogether the bad harveft^ they attri- 
buted their mifery to the new law.. It was in vain 
Vrged, that freedom in the corn-trade encourages 
agriculture : the popul^ar opinion, was adopted, 
even by moft of the pairliaments : fo diiiicult it is to 
eradicate eftablifluld prejudices. In Turkey, about 
thirty years ago, a Grand Vizir permitted com to 
be exported more freely than had been done for- 
merly, a bufhcl of ^heat being fold at that time un- 
der fi^venteesn pence. Erery nation floicked to Tur- 
key for corn ; and, in particular, Jiofew^r than three 
huqdredFreoch veflfels, from twenty toiwprbwndred 
tons, entered Smyrna bay in o^je day.. .IThe J&iuf\ 
faries and populace took; the alaitn^ ioiltfmg it^ataU 
the corn would be exported,, and thftt: ai ifamiac 
would enfue. In Conftantinople tibcy gxe\!ir taiuti^ 
nous, and were not a|)peafed till the Vizit was 
^rwgled, add his body throwii.out td tbeoou His 

fucceflbjTt 
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fucceflbr, caofioiis of f|d}tcii% on the ikme Mck, 
prcAibked ekpcMatibft abfbliitely. In tfeait cdhiv- 
try, rent is ^ald iti proportion to the ptodcid ; atld 
the farmers/ Vha fe*^ rto den^and, negkfted til- 
lage. In left than three years, the bufhel of trjieat 
rofe to fix fhiHiflgs ; and the dfftrfcffc^ of the peo- 
ple became ihtdletablcw To" this day, the fate of 
the good Vkir is laMfcnted, ^ ' ; . 

We have ittvproved upoflf Sully^s difisovery,, by 
a bounty on cBrri exported; -T^lob hai tofwfered 
otir moft fahguine expe&a€ion$>.' A great im^retffe 
of gold Arfd filVet' iubfeqoent W the faid biWiifty, 
Which has raffed the pried of- many other cornmo^ 
dities^ miift have alfo raifed that of corn, had not 
a ftill greater inicreafe of eofn, occafioned by the 
bounty, reduced its price even- below what k was 
fornierly; and,' by that meansf, dttr manafaftutes 
have profited by the bounty, no left than bur huf- 
bandry. The bounty is ftill more impottatit ily 
another refpedl : our Wheat can be aflforded in the 
French niarkets cheaper than their own ; by which 
agriculture in France is in a languiihing ftatc. 
And it is in our power, during a war, to dafh all 
the f*rench fchemes for conqueft, by depriving 
them of bread *. This^bounty, therefore, is our 

palladium, 

♦ Between the years 17 1^ aad 4755. ^1^®" ^** ^^ wheat 
. eiported from Eaglandto Fraace ^enty*one millions o(/e^- 
tkrs, e(iiiiHile4 at ;wo hunditrd lyiiUions of livres. TJie boun- 
ty for exporting com has fometimes amounted to L, J5o,oo(» 

for 
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pallftdioixit which we ought .KdigiQufly to guard,- 
if we would avoid bnicig 9 provtoce of France. 
Smne f$ge politiciaos have begun of late to mut- 
ter againft it» as feeding our rival manufadurers 
eheiq;)er than our own ; which is doubtful^ as the 
expence of exportation commonly equals the boun- 
ty. , But, fui4X>fipg it true, will the evil be re- 
medied by withdrawing the bounty i On the con- 
trary, it will.difcpUrage manufactures, by raifing 
the. price of wheat at hooie. {t,wiU befide en* 
coufage French huih^tidry, foas in all probability 
to reduce the price of their wheat below what wo 
afford it to them. In France, labour is cheaper 
than in England, the people are more frugal, they. 
pofie£r a better foil and dhntite : what hmre we. to 
balance thefe fignal advantages but our bounty ? 
and were that bounty withdrawo, I fhould not be 
filrpriied to fee French corn poured in upon us,i 
^ a lower price than it can be furni(hed at home vr 
th6 very evil that was felt during Sully's admini- 
ftiration*j 

* i The 

for a fingle year.. Bat tKis /iim is not all lo(t to the revenue ; 
for frequently our com is exchanged with goods that pay a 
high dmy on importation. 

* Public* granaries, which reft on a principle contrary to 
that of ezporfatfon, are tfurtfiil ia a fertile and extenfive coto« 
try like Britain^ being a difcourageraent to agricidture ; but 
«re beneficial in* great towns, which hare no com of their owa^ 
Switzerland could not.exift widiom graijiariesk 



.,The exportfttioa of BritUh mai»i£tdiffes ta oar 
America: col<)iotes^ ought to meet with fuch en- 
couragemQot as to i»pevent tbem from rivalling 
us : it would be a^ofs blander to eEx»>iiTage thci^^ 
manufadures, by impofing a duty on what we eat* 
pQrt to them* We €H:^t rather to give a boamy 
oQ jsxportatioa ; wbich, by underfeUing them in 
th^.owQ mfl^ki^ts, would quafh every attempt to 
rivalfliip* X V 

As the duty 06 f9reign lineoritnported into firi- '• 
tain is drawn btick when expired to America^ oar 
ktgiflature: gave a bounty on our coarfe linen ejLs- 
ported to that country, which eoahles us to. cope 
with the Gerinans in the American markets. The 
ftaining or printing linen-cloth has (o£ late become 
a confiderable article in the manufai^ures of Bth- 
tain: and there is no fort of linen more proper* 
for that manttfa<^are than our own. The du|y qi 
foreign linen is drawn hapk when exported to j^mjC^; 
rica, whether plaii;k| qr fiamped : and, as we lofe 
the bounty on our coarfe linen when ftanipedyv 
none but foreign linen is employed in the ilamp- 
ing manufadure. This is an overfight, fuch as 
our legiflature is guilty of fometimes •. 

* Early m die fear 1774, an application was made|o Par- 
liament for fapporting the lin^i-manafadure, at t)iat time ia 
a declmiogftate; praying in particular that ftamped-linen 
ihonld be comprehended under tkt bounty for coarfe linen 
•xported to America ; in order Aat his Majefty's loyal fubl 
jeds might have the fame &TOur that is befiowed on foreign^ 

ers.. 
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It i9 oat always true pdicy to difcoarage llie 
expprtation of our own rttdn materkls : liberty of 
exportfttion gives an eticoimigemeiil to produce 
them, in grater plenty at hoxQe ; which confe* 
q^iently lowers. the iprice to our- manufadarers. 
Upon that principle^ theeipovtlAg dom id per* 
mitted^ and in firitwn tven eifcouttaged with % 
bounty, fiut^ where ^expontatfon of a rude.mate- 
rial will not increafe its quantity, the prohibition 
i& gbod pdicy* JBod examtde,!^ ei&portihg of 
raga for papet nsaj^ be prohibited-; bie^tife Ubefty 
of\exportingjwill not oceaftMlvoHie^yard more of 
lin^^oloth to be ^^fumed. ^ •' ' * - 

Lyons is' the city erf* Europe whfere the greateft 
quantity of fi^-^iifFs is made: it is at the fame 
time the gteatdlftaple of taW fi!k; the fSk 6f 
Italy, of S^in, of the Lfevant, and of the fouth of 
France, being there coUedlcd. The exportation of 
ra^ Ak is prohibited in Frartce, With a view to 
lefl^ its price at kome, and to dbftruil the filk 
manufadure amortg foreigners, * Tht^ firft is a grofs 

error; 

ers. From an ilt-grounded jealoufy, that this sq>pliciition 
might be of fome prejudice to the Englifh woollen manu&c- 
tures, the bill, in a peevifh fit, was rejedted by the Houfe of 
ComiDAns. With mf{>«ay at leaft, tO thepmjref concerning 
ftamped.lia0n, I may boldly atffirm» that it wa< 4Mkg wrong, 
without eren a {xrefezt. There is nothing perfeA of kmnan 
inTcntion. Where the legiflatttre eonfifts of a fingle perfon, 
srbitrary and oppreffiVe meiarfartt always pre^il I where it 
•ockfifts of a great nunibery pafion and pne^odk* ^uiQOt «!• 
. "Ways be prevented. 
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error; the prohibition of exportation producing 
fcarcity, rtot plenty : and, with refped to the other'* 
view, it feems to have been overlooked, that the 
commerce of' the filks of Italy, of Spain,and of the Le- 
vant, is open to all trading nations. This prohibition: 
is indeed fo injudicious, that, without apy benefit to 
France, it has done irreparable mifchief to the city 
of Lyons : while the commerce of raw iilk, both 
buying and felling, was monopolized by the mer- 
chants of that city, they had it in their power to 
regulate the price; but to compel foreigners to 
go to the fountain-head, not only raifes the •price 
by concurrence of purchafers, but deprives Lyons 
of a lucrative monopoly. The fame blunder is 
repeated with refpeft to raw filk fpun and dyed. 
In Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom with more 
^ art t^an any where elfe ; and, to fecure the filk 
manufafture, the exportation of fpun filk is prohi- 
bited ; which muft roufe foreigners to bellow their 
utmoft attention upon improving the fpinning anA 
drelfing of filk : and who knows whether reiterated 
trials. by perfons of genius may not, in England,, 
for example, bring thefe branches of the manufac- 
tur'e to greater perfedion than they are §ven in 
Lyons ? 

Whether we have not committed a blunder of 
the fame kind in prohibiting exportation of oup 
wool, is a very ferious queftion, which I proceed 
to examine. A fpirit for hufbandry, and for every 
fort of improvement, is in France turning Qiore and 
Vol. II, O mqre 
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more general. In feveral provinces there are fo- 
eietjes, who have command of public money for 
promoting agriculture ; and about no other article 
are thefe focieties more folicitous, than about im- 
proving their wool. A book lately publifhed in 
Sweden, and tranilated into French, has infpi* 
red them with fanguine hopes of fuccefs ; as it 
contains an account of the Swedilh wool being 
greatly improved in quality, as well as in quantity, 
by importing Spanifli and Englifh fheep for breed. 
Now, as France is an extenfive country, iituated 
between Spain and Englknd, two excellent wool 
countries, it would be ftrange, if there ihould not 
be found a'fingle corner in all France that can pro-* 
duce good wool. Britain may be juftly apprehen- 
five of thefe attempts ; for, if France can cope 
with us under the difadvantage of procuring our 
wooj by fmuggling, how far will they exceed us 
urith good woqI of their own ! The woollen cloth 
of England has always been efteemed its capital 
manufa^ure ; and patriotifm calls on every one to 
prevent, if poffible, the lofs of that valuable branch. 
Till fomething better be difcovered, I venture to 
propofe what at firft may be thought a ftrange 
meafure ; and that is, to permit the exportation of 
eur wool upon a moderate duty, fuch as will raife 
the price to the French, but not fuch as to encou- 
mge fmuggling. The opportunity of procuring 
ifrool in the neighbourhood at a moderate price, 
Joiaed with feversl viifuccelsful Attempts to im* 

' prove 
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prove their own wool, would foon make the Ffench 
abandon thoughts of that improvement. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages of libev« 
ty to export com: that liberty has greatly en- 
couraged agriculture, and, by ihcreafing the quan« 
tity of corn, has made it even cheaper at home 
thftn formerly. Have we not reafon to exped a 
fimilar confequcnce, from the fame meafure, with 
refped to wool ? A new vent for that commodity 
would improve the breed of our iheep, increafe 
tbeir number, meliorate the land by their dung, 
and probably bring down the price of our wool at 
home. It would be proper indeed to prohibit the 
exportation of wool, as of com, when the price 
rifes above a certain fum. This meafure would 
give us the coraihand of that valuable commodity : 
it would fecure plenty to ourfelves, and diftrefs our 
rivals at critical times, when the commodity is 
fcarce. 

There is one reafon that fhould influence out 
legiflature to permit the expartation of wool, even 
fuppofing the foregoing arguments to be inconclu* 
five : very long experience- may teach us, if we can 
be taught by experience, that vain are our endea- 
vours to prevent wool from being exported: it 
holds true with refpeft to all prohibitions, that 
fmuggling will always prevail, where the profit 
rifes above the rifle. Why not then make a virtue 
of neceffity, by permitting exportation under a 
duty ? The fum yearly expended for preventing 

O 2 the 
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the exportation of wool is above L. 2o,qoo. The 
fourth part of that fum would be fufficient to make 
effe<3:ual a moderate duty. Let the remainder, 
with the duty, be applied as a premium for exr 
porting our woollen manufadlures * fuch a premium 
would make them flourifh more than ever. Were 
that meafure adopted, the liberty of exporting wqoI 
would prove a lingular blefling to England. . 

I dofe this branch with a comn^ercia^l leiFon, tq 
which every other confideration opght to yields 
The trade of a nation depends, for the moft part, 
on very delicate circumftances, and requires to be 
carefully nurfed^ Foreigners, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged, that they may pre- 
fer us before others. Nor ought we ever to rely 
entirely on our natural advantages ; for it is not 
eafy to foi-^fee what may occur to overbalance 
them. A$ this refledlion is no Icfs obvious than 
weighty, fads will bejnore efFeftual than argviment 
for making a deep impreffion. Before the time of 
the Famous Colbert, Holland was the cbi^f market 
-for French iTianufa6j:ures. That minifter, in order 
to monopolize every article of commerce, laid ^ 
high duty on Dutch goods brought into France, 
The Dutch, refenting this meafure, prohibited to- 
tally fome Frenph manpfadlures, ^nd laid a high 
duty on others ; wbiph had the effeft to encourage 
thei'e manufaftures at hom^. The revocation of 
the edift of Nantz, drove a vaft number of French 
paanufadiurers ipto Holland ; and perfedt^ d various 

manufadureji 
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manufaftures formerly brought from Fr^nc^. In 
a word, this iheafure intended by Colbert to turn 
the balance of trade^ entirely on the fide of his- 
country, had the efFeft of turning it more f6r the 
Dutch than formerly. The Swifs, fome ye^rs 
ago, imported all their wines ftom the King of 
Sardinia's dominions* The King laid a high duty 
on thefe wines, knowing that the Swift had not' 
ready actcfs to siny other wine country. He did 
not forefee, that this high duty was equal td a pre- 
mium for cultivating the vine at hom^. They 
fucceeded ; and now are provided with Wine of 
their own growth. The dity of Lyons, by making 
filver- thread in perfeaiort^had maintained a mono- 
poly of that article againft foreigners, q3 well as 
natives. " But a high duty on its exportation, in 
order to monopolize alfo the manufa<5fure 6f filver- 
lace, will probably excite foreigners to imf)r0ve 
their own filver-thread and filver-lace ; and France 
will be deprived of both monopolies, by the very 
means employed for fecurigg both, Eriglifli goods, 
purchafed by Spaniards for the American market, 
pay to the King of Spain on exportatibii a duty 
equal to their value. This impolitic meafure opens 
a wide door to fmuggling ; as Englifti goods can 
be furniftied 50 per cent, cheaper from Jamaica. 
The Spanifli governor of Mexico joins under-hand 
in the fmuggling ; which is commonly carried on 
in the following manner. The governor, to whom 
early notice is given, gives notice to others by a 
O 3 ' proclamation. 
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proclamaticm, that a foreign ihip, with Englifh 
goods on board, every article being fpecifiiedt is 
hovering on the coaft ; and prohibiting, under fe- 
vere penalties, any perfon to be a purchafer ; that 
proclamation has the defired effed: all, flock to 
the fhore, and purchafe in perfed tranquillity. 

Befide keavy duties, commerce with foreigners 
has been diftrefled by many unwary regulations. 
The hcrring-filhery, ^hich is now an article of 
immenfe commerce, was engrbfled originally by the 
Scots. But, grafping at all advantages, the royal 
boroughs of Scotland,, in the reign of the fecond 
James, prohibited their fifhermen to fell herrings 
at fea to foreigners ; ordering, that they fhould be 
firft landed, in prder that they therafelves might 
be firft provided. Such was the policy of thofe 
times, ^ut behold the confequence. The Ne- 
therlanders and people of the Hanfe towns, being 
prohibited to purchafe as formerly, became fiihers 
themfelves, and cut the Scots out of that profitable 
branch of trade. The tar- company of Sweden, 
taking it for granted that the Englifh could not be 
otherwife fupplied, refufed to let them have any 
pitch or tar, even for ready money, unlefs per- 
mitted to be imparted into England in Swedilh 
bottoms ; and confequently in fuch quantities only 
as the company fhould be pleafed to furnifh. This 
hardfhip moved the parliaipent to give a bounty 
for pitch and tar made in our own colonies. And, 
if we be not already, we fhall foon be altogel;her 

inde^ndent 
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independent of Sweden. The Dutch, excited by 
the profitable trade of Portugal with the Eaft la- 
dies, attempted a north-eail paflage to China ; and 
that iproving abortive, they fet on foot a trade with 
Lilbon for Eaft- India commodities. Portugal was 
at that time fubjedl to the King of Spain ; and tht 
Dutch, though at war with Spain, did not doubt 
of their being well received in Portugal, with which 
kingdom they had no caufe of quarrel. But the 
King of Spain, overlooking not only the law of 
nations, but even his own intercft as King of Por- 
tugal, confifoated at (hort-handthe Dutch fhips 
and their cargoes, in the harbour of Liibon. That 
unjuft and impolitic trtatment provoked the Dutch 
to attempt an £aft-India trade, which probably 
they would not other wife have thought of j atid 
they were fo fuccefsful, as to fupplant the Portu* 
guefe in every quarter. Thus the King of Spaiii 
by a grofs error in policy, exalted his enemies to 
be a powerful maritime ftate. Had he encouraged 
the Dutch to trade with Lifbon, other nations muft 
have reforted to the fame market. Portugal would 
have! been raifed to fuch a height of maritime 
power as to be afraid of no rival: the Dutch 
would not have thought of coping with it, no( 
would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities. The mea- 

fures laid down for regulating their impo];tatioiiy 

have diflferent views. One is, to keep down a riv^ 

power; in which view, it is prudent to prohibit 

* O4 importation 
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importation from one country, and to encourage it 
from another. It is judicious in the Britifli legif* 
lature to load French wines with a higher duty 
than thofc of Portugal ; and in France it would be 
a proper meafure to prefer the beef of Holftein, or 
of Ruffia, before that -of Ireland j and the tobacco 
of the Ukraine or of the Palatinate, before that of 
Virginia. But fuch raeafures of government ought 
to be fparingly exercifed, for fear of retaliation. 
, There is no caufc more cogent for regulatihg ' 
importation, than an unfavourable balance, by per- 
mitting French goods to be imported free of d^ty, 
the balance againil England was computed to be a 
,m^lion Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, that 
importation was regulated j which, with a prohi- 
bition of wearing £aft- India manufactures, did in 
twenty years turn the balance of trade in favour 
of England. 

Moft of the Britifh regulations concerning goods 
imported, are contrived for promoting our own 
jmanufadlurcs, or thofe of our Colonies. A ftatute, 
3S Edward IV. cap. 4. entitled, "Certain mer- 
** chandifes not lawful to be brought ready wrought 
** into the kingdom,'' contains a large lift of fuch 
/nerchandifes j indicating the good fenfe of the 
Englifh in an early period, intent on promoting 
their own manufadlures* To favour a new manu- 
fa£):ure of our own, it is proper to lay a duty on 
the fame manufadure imported. To encourage 
the art of throwing filk, the duty on raw filk im- 
ported 
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t>orted is reduced, and that on thrpwn fllk is height- . 
ened. But fuch a meafure ought to be taken 
with precaution, left it recoil againft ourfelves. 
The Swede?, fome years ago, intent on raifing ma- 
nufa<!lures at home, t)robibited at otice foreign 
lx)dtiufa<%utes^ without due preparation. Smuggling 
epfued; for ptople muft import what they cannot 
find at home; and the home manufactures were 
not benefited.^ But the confequences were ftiU 
more fevere* Foreign manufactures were formerly 
purchafed with their copper, iron, timber, pitch,- 
tat, &c. : but now, as foreigners cannot procure 
thefeirommodities but with ready money; they re- 
fort to Ruffia and Norway, where commodities of 
the fame^Mnd are procured by barter. The Swe- 
difli gowrnment, perceiving their etror, permit 
ieveral fpreign manufactures to be imported as 
formerly. But it is now too late; for the trade 
flows into another channel: and at prefent, the 
Swedilh copper and iron works are far from flou- 
rilhing as they once did. In the year 1768, an 
ordinance, was ilTued by the court of Spain, pro- 
hibiting printed or painted linen and cotton to. be 
imported; intended for encouraging a manufac- 
.ture of printed cottons projeded in Catalonia and 
Arragon. The Spanilh miniftry have been eveij 
Angularly unlucky in their commercial regulations. 
It is eafy to forefee, that fuch a prohibition will 
have no effect, but to raife the price on the fubjedls 
of Spain i .for thip. prohibited goods will be fmug- 

gled, 
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glied» diicouragtng as much as ever the intended 
manufiidure. The prudent meafure would havte 
t^een, to lay a duty upon printed cottons and li- 
nens imported, fo (mall as not to encourage fmug- 
gling ; and to apply that duty for nurfihg the in^ 
lant manufa&ure« A foreign manufadure ought 
never to be totally prohibited, till that at home be 
in fuch plenty, as nearly to fupply the wants of 
the natives. During ignorance of political prin- 
dples, a new manufai^re was commonly encou- 
raged with an exclufive privilege for a certain 
number of years. Thus in Scotland, an exclufive 
privilege of exporting woollen and linen manure-- 
tures, was given to fome private focieties *. Such 
a mbnopolyis ruinous to a nation ; and frequently 
to the manu&dure itfelf f • I know no monopoly 
that in fbund policy can be juftificd, esiteptth^t 
given to authors of books for fourteen years by an 
ad of Queen Anne |. Exemption from duty, pre- 
miums 
^ Ad 42. pari. i6$i. 

f See Elemcm du Commerce, torn, u p. }34. 

f That aft is judic5oufly contrived, not only for the benefit 
of authors, btit for that of learning in general. It encourages 
men of genius to write^ and multiplies books, both of inftruo^ 
^n and amufement ; which, by concurrence of many editoi^s, 
after the monopoly is at an end, are fold at the cheapeft rate. 
Many well-difpofed perfons complain, that the ezclufive pri* 
Tilege beftowed by the ftatute upon atithorsy ii too ihorty and 
that it ought to be perpetual. Nay, it «s dkntd, that authors 
bare a perpettial prit Uege at commos law ; aad it was ib de- 

termiaed 
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mtums to the bed workmen, a bounty on exporta- 
tion, joined with a duty on good$ of the fame kind 
imported, and at lafi a total prohibition, are tbe 
proper encouragements to a new manufafture. 

The 

termined lately in the Court of King's Bench, Nothing more 
frequently happens, than by grafping at the Ihadow, to Mk 
the fubftance ; for I have no difficulty to maintatnytbat a pei^ 
petaal monopoly of books would prove mcjre deftru^ive t6 
learning, and even to authors, than a fecond irruption of Goths 
and Vandals. It is the nature of a moaoply to raife the price 
of commodities ; and by a perpetual monopoly in the com* 
merce of books, the price of good books would be raifed far 
beyond the r6ach of mod readers ; they would be fi>ld like 
ptdures of the great mafters. The works of Shakefpeare, for 
example, or of Milton, would be feen in very few libraries. In 
fiiort, the only purchafers of good books wot^ld be a few learn- 
ed men» fuch as have money to fpare, and a few rich mea> 
who buy out of vanllty, as they buy a diamond, or a fine coat. 
Fafhions at the fame time are variable ; and books, even the 
moft fplendid, would wear out of falhion with men of opu* 
lence, and be defpifed as antiquated furniture. And, with 
refped to men of tafte, their i\umber is fo imall, as not to af» 
ford encouragement even for the mod; frugal edition. Thi^ 
l>ookfellers, by grafping too mubh, would put an end to their 
trade altogether. At the fame Ume, our prefent authors and 
bookfellers would not be much benefited by fuch a monopoly* 
Not many books have fo long a run as fourteen years; and 
the fuccefs of a book on the firft publication is £> uneenaia^ 
that a bookfeller will give little more for a parpetuity, thaa 
for the temporary privilege of the ftatute. This was foreieeo 
by the legiflature ; and the privilege was wifely confined to 
fourteen years» equally beneficial to the public and to aii« 
diors. 
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The importation of raw materials ought to be 
encouraged in every manufafturing country, per- 
mitting only a moderate duty for encouraging our 
own rude materials of the fame kind. By a French 
cdift 1654, for encouraging Ihip-building, fhip- 
timber imported pays no duty. But perhaps a. 
moderate duty would have been better, in order 
to encourage fuch timber of the growth of France- 
Deal timber accordingly, and other timber, im- 
ported into Britain from any part of Europe, Ire- 
land excepted, pays a moderate duty. And oak 
bark imported pays a duty, which is an encourage- 
ment to propagate oak at home. The importation 
of lean cattle from Ireland, which m efFeft arc raw 
materials, is, by a ftatute of Charles II. declared a 
public nuifance. What grofs ignorance ! Is it not 
evident, that, to feed cattle, is more profitable 
than to breed them ? The chief promoter of that 
notable ftatute was Sir John Knight, famous, or 
rather infamous, for an infolent fpeech in King 
William's reign againft naturalizing foreign Pro- 
teftants, and propofing fo kick out of the kingdom 
thofe already fettled. Experience hath made evi- 
dent the advantage of importing lean cattle into 
EnjgLand j witnefs the vaft quantities imported year- 
ly from Scotland. Diamonds, pearls, and jewels 
, of every kind, paid formerly, upon importation, a 
duty of ten per cent, ad valorem s which, by aft 
6° George II. cap. 7. was taken off, upon the fol- 
lowing preamble, " That London is now become a> 

" great 
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V great mart for diamonds and other prqcipus 
" -ftones, from whence moft foreign countries are 
*f fupplied ; that great numbers of jougb dia- 
" monds are fent here to be cut and polifhed ; 
*' and that a free importation would increafp the 
". trade/' 

Sorry I am to obferve, that feveral of our duties 
on importation are far from being conformable to 
the foregoing rule ; many raw materials neeeflary 
for our manufadures being loaded with a duty pn 
importation, and fome with a heavy duty. Baril- 
la, for example, is a raw material ufpd in the glafs- 
manufadlure : the exportation from Spain is load- 
ed with a very high duty : and to raife the price 
ftill higher, we add a duty on importation ; with- 
out havipg the pretjext of encouraging a raw ma- 
terial of our own growth, for barilla grow§ not in 
this ifland. Hair is a raw ncjaterial ^njployed in 
feveral manufactures ; ^nd yet every kind of it, 
human hair, horfe hair, goat's hair, &c. pays a 
duty on importation; which confequently raifes 
the price of our own hair, as wpU as of what is 
imported. Nor has this duty, more tjian the for- 
mer, the pretext of being an encouragement to our 
own produd ; for furely there will not on that ac- 
count be reared one pbild more, or foal, or kid. 
The fame objection lies againft the duty on foreign 
kelp, which is very high. Rancid oil of olives, fit 
for foap and woollen manufadures, pays upon im- 
portation a high duty : were it free of duty, we 

Jfhoyld 
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ihould be able to ferve ourfelves with Caftile foap 
of home manufacture ; and likewife our colonies, 
which are partly fupplied by the French. Each 
of the following raw materials ought in found po- 
licy to be free of duty on importation ; and yet 
they are loaded with a duty, fome with a high 
duty; pot-aihes, elephants' teeth, raw-fiUc from 
the £aft Indies, lamp-black, briftles drefled or un* 
dreffed, horns of beeves. UndreiTed (kins, though 
a rude material, "pay a duty on importation ; and 
French kid-ikins are honoured above others with 
a high duty : to rejeft a great benefit to ourfelvet 
rather than afford a fmall benefit to a rival nation, 
favours more of peeviflinefs than of prudence. 

For encouraging our colonies, coffee is permit- 
ted to be imported from the plantations free of 
duty, while other coffee pays fixpence per pound. 
The heavy duty on whale-bone and whale-oil im- 
ported, which was laid on for encouraging our 
own whale- fiihing, is taken off with refpe<^ to the 
importation from our American colonies *. This 
may put an end to our own whale-fifhery : but it 
will enable the Americans to cope with the Dutch ; 
and who knows whether they may not at laft pre- 
vail ! For encouraging the culture of hemp ^d 
flax in America, there is a bounty given upon 
what is imported into Britain. One would ima» 
gine, that our legiflature intended to enable the 
colonies to rival us in a ftaple manufadure, con- 
trary 
* 4^ Geo* III« cap. 29. 
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trary to the fundamental prmciple of colonization. 
But we did not fee fo far : we only forcfaw a benefit 
to Britain, in being fupplied with hemp and flax 
from our colonies, rather than from Ruflia and the 
Low Countries. But, even abftrafting from rival* 
fliip, was it not obvious, that a bounty for encott* 
raging the culture of hemp and flax at home, 
would be more fuccefsful, than for encouraging 
the culture in America, where the price of labour 
is exceflivelyhigh, not to talk of the freight * ? 

The 

• Between the mother-country and her colonies thefoL 
lowing rule ought to be facred, That with refpeft to commo- 
dities wanted, each of them ihould prefer the other before all 
other nations. Britain fhould take from her Colonies what- 
ever they can fumilh for her ufe $ and they (hould take front 
Britain whatever flie can furnifh for their ufe. In a wordy 
every thing regarding commerce ought to l^c reciprocal, and 
equal between them. To bar a colony from accefs to the 
fountain-head for commodities that cannot be fumifhed by 
the mother-country but at fecond hand, is opprefiion : it is fo 
far degrading the colonifts from being free fubje<^s to be 
flaves. What right, for example, >has Britain to prohibit her 
colonies from purchafmg tea or porcelain at Canton, if they 
can procure it cheaper there than in London > It is equally 
opprefEve to bar them from reforting to the beft markets witii 
their own product. No connexion between two nations can ^ 
b^ fo intimate, as to excufe fuch a reftraint. Our legiflature, 
tiowever, have aded like a ftepmother to her American colo- 
wes, by prohibiting them to have any commerce but with 
Britain only. They muft firft land in Britain all their com*, 
jnodities, even what are not intended to be fold there ; and 
tbey muft take from Britain not only its own produA, but 

every 
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The encouragement. given to foreign linen-yam, 
hy taking oflf the duty on importation, is a mea- 
fure that greatly concerns Britain ; and how far 
f^lutary, fliall be ftridly examined, after Hating 
fome preliminary obfcrvations, The firft is, That 
our own commodities will never draw a greater 
price in a market, than imported commodities of 
the fame goodnefs. Therefore, the price of im- 
ported linen, mull regulate the price of home- 
made linen. , The next is, That though the duty 
gn importation is paid by the merchant at the firft 
inftance, he relieves himfelf of it, by raifing the 
price on the purchafer'; which of courfe raifes the 
price of the fame fort of goods made at home ; 
and accordingly, a duty on importation is in efieft 
a bounty to our own manufacturers. A third ob- 
fervation is,' That the market-price of our linen- 
cloth ought to be divided between the fpinner and 

. .the 

f very foreign commodity that is wanted. This regulation ii 
not only uojuft but iroppUtic ; as by it th« intereft of a whole 
nation is facri^c^d to that of a few London merchants. Our 
legiflature have of late fo far opened their e^s, as to give a 
partial relief. Some articles are permitted to be carried di- 
redlly to the place of deftination, without being fiift entered 
in Britain, wheat, for example, rice, &c. The Dutch deal 
more liberally with their colonifls in Guiana. They are 
bound, indeed, to carry their fugar, coffee, cotton, and cocoa* 
to the mother-country, where there is a ready market for fuch 
commodities ; but they are permitted to carry their other pro^ 
duds, fuch as rum, molaffes, timber, where they can find the 
bed market \ and| in retunn to import, "Without dttty» whatever 
^ey want. 
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the weaver, in fuch proportion as to afford bread 
to both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver is 
undone : if too low, the fpinner is undone. This 
was not attended to, when, for encouraging our 
fpinners, a duty of threepence was laid on every 
pound of imported liiien-yarn ; which had the ef- . 
k& to raife the price of our own yam beyond 
what the weaver could afford. This myftery be- 
ing unvailed, the duty was firft lowered to two- 
pence, and then to a penny : our fpinners had to- 
lerable bread, and our weavers were not oppreffed 
, with paying too high a price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had more zeai 
than knowledge, finding the linen-manufa£lure be-^ 
nefited by the feveral reduftions of the duty, ralh^ 
ly concluded, that it would be ftill more benefited 
by a total abolition of the duty. The penny ac-» 
cordingly was taken off*, and linen-yarn was per- 
mitted to be imported duty free. Had matters 
continued as at the date of the aft, this impolitic, 
meafure would have left us not a fingle fpinner by 
profeffion ; becaufe it would have reduced the 
price of our yarn below what could afford bread 
to them. Lucky it has been for our linen- manu- 
fadure, that the German war, which foon follow- 
ed, fufpended all their manufadures, and fpinning 
in particular; which proved to us a favourable 
opportunity for diffufing widely the art of fpin- 
ning, and for making our fpinners more and more 

Vol. II. P de:^trous, 

* 29? George II. 



UnUotiB. Aad jet, now t;bae the war is ^at «i| 
^nd» it U far from being qertaiq, th^% our yarn can 
be '4flrorded as che^p as what is impoirte4 f^^^iPt SU 
Iftgia. We have good authority for aflCbrting, that 
the EngUfh fpinaershave fuffbred -by that ftatute ; 
fi?Qin th^ books of many parilhes it appears, that 
fpen after the ftatute, a number of women, who 
bfid lived by fpinningy became a burden upon the 
pariih. One thing is evidept, that as fpinning U 
the occupation of females, who cannpt otherwife 
be fo ufefuUy employed, and as more hands are re- 
quired for fpinning than for weaving, the formes 
is the more valiiabje branch of the inanufadure. 
Very little attention, however, feems to have beeq 
given to that branch, in paffing the afi; under con^ 
^deration. Why was it not inquired into, whe- 
ther the intended redudtion of the price of yarn, 
would leave bread to the Britilh fpinner ? The 
yefult of that inquiry would have been fatal to the 
intended adl j for it would have been clearly feen, 
that the Scotch fpinner could not make bread by 
her work, far lefs the Englijh. Other particulars 
ought alfo to have been fuggefted to the legisla- 
ture ; that flax-fpinning is of all occupations the 
fitteft for women of a. certain clafs, confined with- 
in fmall boufes ^ tbat a flax- wheel requires lefs 
"fpace than a wheel for wool ; and that the tough- 
nefs of Britilh flax makes it excel for fail*cloth^ 
dowlas, ticking and iheeting. The Britifh fpinner 
might, in a Britilh ftatute, have expeded the caft 

••'■.'■■•■ -pf 



of t^ fipatet had it been but a halfpenny //;r pound 
on importation. 

At the fame tiine, it is a national reptotch that 
ibere Ibould be any inconGfiency in our coxamer^- 
cial regulations^ when the wifefl; beads of the Aa^ 
tion are eopplojed about tbem* Flax rough or 
undrefledy being a rude material^ is unported duty- 
free, but dreffed fl^x pays a high duty ; both of 
them calculated for encouraging our own manu* 
faAurers, Behold now a glaring inconfiftency : 
though drefled flax, for the reafon given, pays a, 
high duty * yet when by additional labour it is 
converted into yarn, it pays no duty. Further^ 
foreign yarn is not only made welcome duty-free,, 
but even receives a bounty when converted into 
line% and exported to our plantations. What ab<- 
furdities arc here ! Have we no rcafon to be afraid, 
that fuch indulgence to foreign yarn will deprive 
us of foreign rough flax ? The difference of bidk 
and freight will determine the Geru^ans to fend us 
nothing but their yarn, and equally determine our 
importers to commifllon that commodity only. 

Goods imported, if fubjeded to a duty, are ger 
nerally of the beft kind ; becaufe thp duty bears a 
lafs proportion to fiich than to meaner forts. The 
beft FrencVwines are imported into Pritain, where 
the duty is higher than in any otfier cbunt.ry. For 
that «6;aiQU|, the beft lioen^yarn was imf)Qr,ted wh^ile 
the, duty fubfifted ; but now the German yarn is 

P ^ forted 
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forted intp different kinds, of which the worft is 
referved for the EngHfti market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation of cohit 
modities formerly imported, come next in order,* 
And for encouraging fuch exportation, one method 
pi'aftifed' with fuccefs, is, to reftore to the mer- 
chant the whole or part of the duty paid at im- 
portation ; which is termed a drawback. This in 
particular is done with refpcft to tobacco the pro- 
dud of our own colonies ; which by that means 
can be afforded to foreigners at two pence half- 
penny per pound, when the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. By this regulation, luxury is 
jr'epreffcd at home, and at the^fame time our colo- 
nies are encouraged. But by an omiflSon in the 
aft of parliament, a drawback is only given for 
raw tobacco ; which bars the exportation of fnuff 
or manufadlured tobacco; as foreigners can undet- 
fell usfive and- thirty ^^r cent. Tobacco being an 
article of luxury, it was well judged to lay a heavier 
duty on what is confumed at home, than on what 
is exported. Upon the fame principle, the duty that 
IS paid on the importation of coffee and cocoa from 
our American plantations, is wholly drawn back 
Ivhen exported *. But as China earthen- ware is 
not entitled tb ahy encouragement from us, and as 
it is an article of luxury, it gets no drawback even 
when exported to America f. The exporter of 
• ^ i^ ' ■ ^ ' , ric^ 

f j^ George III, cap. 4^. * , -j- IbJi. 
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rice from Britain, firft imported from America, is 
entitled to draw back but half the duty paid on 
impoTtatipn. Rice imported duty-free might rival 
our wheat-crop. But the whole duty ought to be 
drawn back on exportation : it ought to be afford- 
ed to our neighbours at the loweft rate, partly to. 
rival their wheat-crop, and partly to encourage our 
rice-colonies. 

Tobacco is an article of luxury j and it is well 
ordered, that it (hould come dearer to us than to. 
foreigners. But every wife adminiftration will 
take the oppofite fide, with refpedt to articles that 
concern our manufadlures. Quickfilver pays upon 
importation a duty of about 8 d. per pound j 7 d. 
of which is drawn back upon exportatioii. The 
intention of the drawback was to encourage the 
commerce of quickfilver ; without adverting, that 
to afford quickfilver to foreign manufadurers cheap- 
er than to our own, is a grofs blunder in commer- 
cial politics. Again, when quickfilver is manu- 
fadured into vermilion or fubh'mate, no drawback 
is allowed ; which effedually bars their exporta- 
. tion : we ought to be afhamed of fuch a regula- 
tion. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, dyera 
were prohibited to ufe logwood, which was order- 
ed to be openly burnt. But the Englifh dyers ha- 
ving acquired the art of fixing colours made of 
logwood, it was permitted to be imported *, every 
ton paying on importation L. 5 ; L.4 of which 

P 3 ; was 

* AA 13. and 14. Cha. II. cap. lu § 2$, 27. • 
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was to be drawn back upon exportation. That 
law, made in the days of ignorance, was intended 
to encourage the commerce of Idgwood ; and had 
that effefl- : but the blunder of difcouraging our 
own manufadtures, by furnilhing logwood cheaper 
to our rivals, was overlooked. Both articles were 
put upon a better footmg *, giving a greater en- 
couragement to the commerce of logwood, by al- 
lowing it to be imported duty-free j and, by gi- 
ving an advantage to our own manufadures^ by 
laying a duty of 40 s. upon every hundred weight 
exported. . Laftly, Still more to encourage the 
Commerce of logwood f , the duty upon exporta- 
tion h difcontinucd. It will have the effeft pro- 
pofed : but will not that benefit be more than ba- 
lanced by the encouragement it gives to foreign 
manufactures ? By the late peace, we have obtain- 
ed the monopoly of gum-fenega ; and proper mea- 
fures have been taken for turning it to the bell 
account: the exportation from Africa is confined 
to Great Britain ; and the diity on importation is 
only fixpence per hundred weight : but the duty 
on exportation from Britain is thirty fhillings/^r 
hundred weight % ; which, with freight, commif- 
lion, and infurance, makes it come dear to foreign- 
ers. Formerly, every beaver'^s Ikin paid upon im--, 
portation fevenpence of duty; and the exporter 

received 
» AA^ 8^-Geofgo I. cap. 14. 

f 7° George III, cap. 47.* 
t 5^ George rH.^calp, 37. 
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received a drawback of foarpeiice ; aS if it had 
been the pui-pofe of the legiflature, to rtrake our 
own people pay more for that ufcful comtnodi ty 
than foreigner^. Updn obtaining a monopoly of 
beaver-flcins by the late peace, that abfurd regula- 
tiSil i^as altered : a penny per Ikin of duty is laid 
oti irtiportation, and fevenpcnce on exportation *• 
By that means beaver- Ikins are cheaper here than 
in kti^ other country of Europe. A fimilar regu- 
lation is eftablilhed with refpeft to gum-arabic, 
A hundred weight pays on importation fixpcnce. 
afid on exportation L. i, 10 s, f. As thcforeg6iog 
articles are ufed in various manufadliires, their 
cheapneft in Britarhj by means of thefe regula*;' 
tions, will probably balance the high price of la- 
bout, fo as to keep open to us thc/oreigri market. 
James I. of England iflued a proclamation, pro* 
hibiti^g the exportation of gold and fiiver, whe- 
ther in coiti or plate, of goldfmith's work, or af 
bullioa* Not to mention the unconftitmioiiai ftcp 
of an Englifli King ufurping thekgiflative power, 
It was a glaring abfurdity to prohibit manufac* 
tili^£d work from being exported. Gold and fiiver, 
coined or uncoined, are to this day prohibited to 
be exported from France ; a ridicui><Mis piohi- 
bition: a merchant will never" willingly export 
gold and lilver ; but if the balance be againfthini, 
the exportation is unavoidable. The only effed 

P 4 of 
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of the prohibition is, to fwell the merchant's debt ; 
for he muft bribe a fmuggler to. undertake the ex* 
portatioo. It is ftill more abfurd that in Spain, 
which has the command of more filver mines than 
any other nation, filver is prohibited to be export- 
ed under the pain of death. Neccffity forces it to 
be exported ; and the abfurdity of the prohibition 
prevails to make it be exported even in open day. 
A Frendi author remarks, that in no country are 
commercial regulations better contrived than in 
Britain; and inftances the following particulars. 
I ft. Foreign commodities, fuch as may rival their 
own, are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 
2d, Their manufaiftures are encouraged by a free 
exportation* 3d, Raw materials which cannot be 
produced at home, cochineal, for example, indigo, 
&c. are imported free of duty. 4th, Raw mate- 
rials of their own growth, fuch as wool, fuller's 
earth, ^c. are prohibited to be exported. 5th, 
Every commodity has a free courfe through the 
kingdbm, without duty. And, laftly, Duties paid 
on importation, ^re repaid on exportation. This 
remark is for the moft part well-founded : and yet 
the fads above fe.t forth will not permit us to fay, 
that the Engliih commercial laws have as yet ar- 
rived at perfedipn. . .. . , 

Having thus gone through the feveral articles 
that enter into the prefcnt fketch, I fhall clofe with 
fome general reflexions. The management of the 

finances 
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finances is a mpft important branch of govern- 
ment ; and no lefs delicate than important. Taxes , 
may be lb contrived as to promote in a high de- 
gree the profperity of a ftate ; and unlefs well con- 
trived, they 'may do much mifchicf. The latter^ 
by rendering the Sovereign odious and* the people 
miferable, efFedually eradicate patriotifm : no 
other caufe is more fruitful of rebellion ; and no 
other caufe reduces a country to be a more eafy 
prey to an invader. To that caufe were the Ma- 
hometans chiefly indebted for their conqueft of the 
Greek empire. The people were glad to change 
their matter j becaufe, inftead of multiplied, intri- 
cate, and vexatious duties, they found themfelves 
fubjefted to a fimple tribute, eafily collected, and 
eafily paid. Had the art of oppreflive taxes been 
known to the Romans, when the utmoft perfidy 
and cruelty were pradifed againft the Cartha- 
ginians, to make them abandon their city, the fo- 
ber method of high duties on exportation ^nd im- 
portation would have been chofen. This method, 
befide gratifying Roman avarice, would infallibly 
have ruined Carthage. 

From the union of the different Spanifh king- 
doms under one monarch, there was reafon to ex- 
pedl an exertion of fpirit, fimilar to that of the 
Romans when peace was reftored under Auguftus, 
Spain was at that period the mofl potent kingdom 
in Europe, or perhaps in the world ; and yet, in- 
ftead of flourifliiiig in that advantageous condi- 
tion, 
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tion, it Was by oppreffive taxes reduced to poverty 
and depopulation. The political hiftory of that 
kingdom .with refped to its finances, ought to be 
kept in perpetual reniembrance ; that kings^ and 
their miniftcts, may Ihun the deftrudive rock up- 
on which Spain hath been wrecked. The Cortes 
of Spain had once as extenfive powers as ever 
were enjoyed by an Englifh parliament; but at 
the time of the union, their power being funk to a 
fhadow, the king and his minifters governed with- 
out much control. Britain cannot be too thank- 
ful to Providence for her parliament. From the 
hiftory of every modern European nation, an in- 
ftruflive leflbn may be gathered, that the three 
eftates, or in our language a parliament, are Che 
only proper check to the ignorance and rapacity 
of minifters. The fertility of the Spanilh foil i^ 
well known. Notwithftanding frequent droughts 
to which it is liable, it would produce greatly with 
diligent culture ; and in fadt, during the time of 
the Roman domination, produced' corn fufficient 
^r its numerous inhabitants, and a great furplus, 
which was annually exported to Italy. During 
the domination of the Moors, Arabian authors 
agree, that Spain was extremely populous. An 
author of that nation,' who Wrote in the tenth cen- 
tury, reports, that in his time there were in Spain 
80 capital cities, 300 of the fecond and third orders, 
befide village^ fo frequent, that one could not go a 
mile without meeting one or more of them. In 

Cordova 



Cordova alone, the capital of the Moorifti ewiplf^, 
he reckons loo,aoo hdufes*, 600 moftities, artd 
900 publJc baths. In the eleventh ceiitury, dno- 
ther author mentions tto fewer than i2,aT0 VtU 
lages in the plain of Seville. High muft have beerr 
the perfection of agrfcaltufe in Spaing, when itcotiltf 
feed fuch multitudes. Wfcat was the extent of 
their internal commerde, is not fecofded j but all 
authors agree, that fheic foreign commerce waf 
immenfe. Befide many articles of fmaller value, 
they exported raw fill, oil, fugar, a fort of co^ 
chineal, quickfilver, iron, wrought and iin wrought, 
manufadlures of filk, of wool, &c. l*he annual 
revenue of Abdoulrahman III. one of the Spanilh 
califs,' was in money 12/545,000 dinarcs, above 
five milliops Sterlings befide large ^antities of 
com, wine^ oili Wtd acher fiaiks. Th^ prrnee^s 
revemie vmA indeed have be«d vmnlei^v t^ fupply 
the fom^ expended by hrm'. Befide the a^nnuaf 
charges of governmeiit, fleets^ and armies, he Wid 
out great fums on his private amufements. Though 
engaged continually in war^ he had money to. fpare 
for builddng a new tawa thret miles from Gor^^ 
dova, nan^ed. Zebra^ after his f^votitite imftrefsv 
la that town he erefted a magnificent palace, ftrf^ 
flcfentljr capacious for his whole feraglio of 6306 
perfons. There were in it 1460 columns of Afri- 
can and Spanifh marble, 19 of Italian mafble^ 

and 

« I>#rflftlg4i«tifes- att&at tittle- were irot fd lai^e, not & 
ezpeofive/ as they caxne tQ be in later times. 
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and 140 of the finefl kirid^^ a pref^nt from the 
Greek Emperor. In the middle of the great fa- 
loon, were many images of birds and beafts in pure 
gold, adorned with precious ftones, pouring water 
into a large marble bafon. That prince muft have 
had immenfe ftables for horfes, wheq he entertain- 
ed for his conftant guard no fewer than 12,000 
horfemen, having fabres and belts enriched with 
gold. Upon the city of Zehra alone, including 
the palace and gardens, were expended annually 
300,000 dinares, which make above L. 100,000 
Sterling ; and it required twenty-five years to 
complete thefe works *. 

The 

♦ A prefent made to Abdoulrahman by Abdoulmelik, 
when chofen prime vizir, is a fpecimen of the riches of Spain 
at that period, ift, 408 pounds of virgin gold. 2dy The' 
value of 420,000 fequins in filver ingots, 3d, 400 poandst)f 
the wood of aloes, one piece of which weighed, 180 pounds* 
4th, 500 ounces of ambergreafe, of which there was one piece 
that weighed 100 ounces. 5th, 300 ounces of the fineft cam* 
phire. 6th, 300 pieces of gbld-ftuflF, fuch as were prohibited 
to be worn but by the Calif himfelf. 7 th, A quantity -of 
fine fun 8th, Horfe furniture of ^old and filk, Bagdad fe- 
bric, for 48 horfes. 9th, 4000 pounds of raw. filk. loth, 30 
pieces Perfian tapeftry of furpriling beayty. nth, Complete 
aumour for 800 war-horfes. 12th, 1000 bucklers, an4. 
100,000 arrows. 13th, Fifteen Arabian horfes, with moft. 
fumptuous furniture ; and a hundred other Arabian horfes for 
the King's attendants. 14th, Twenty mules, with fuital>le 
ftimiture. 15th, Forty young men, and twenty young wo- 
men, complete beauties, all pf them drefled in fup^b MfitM. 
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The great fertility of the foil, the induftry of 
the M'oors, and their advantageous fituation foif 
tradie, carried on the profperity of Spain down ' to 
the time that they were fubdued by Ferdinand 
of Arragon. Of^ this we have undoubted evi- 
dence from the' condition ofSp^in in the days of ♦ 
Charles'V. and of his fon Philip, being efteemed 
at that period the richeft country m the univerfe. 
We have the authority of Uftariz, that the town 
of Seville, in the period mentioned, contained 
66,000 filk looms. During the fixteenth century, 
the woollen cloth of Segovia was efteemed the 
fined in -Europe ; and that of Catalonia long main- 
tained its preference in the Levant, in Italy, and 
in the adjacent iflands. In a memorial addrefled 
to the fecdnd Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda re- 
ports, that in the fair of Medina he had negotiated 
bills of exchange to the extent of one hundred and^ 
fifty-five millions of crowns ; and in Spain at that 
time there were feveral other fairs, 1I10 lefs fre* 
quented. 

The expulfion of the Moors deprived Spain of 
fix or feven hundred thoufand frugal and indu- 
ftrious. inhabitants ; a wound 'that touched its vi- 
tals, but not mortal : tender care, with proper re- 
medies, would have reftored Spain to its former 
vigour But unhappily for that kingdom, its po- 
litical phyficians were not ikilled in the method of 
cure : inftead of applying healing m9dicines, they 
pn||amed the difeafe^ and rendered it incurable* 

- Thq 
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TJi« mJRiftry, inftigat^d by tht chirgyj, bad ;pre. 
fftilod 00 ttie Kii^ to banifli tbe MiH>r^ Ocea4^ 
ing laft of favour if th« King*f r^i^eoii^ (houW 
f»ll, diey vv^r^ foHfcd in felf-deffsnci: rt? Js^ight^n 
tin tax£8 up09 tk^ renaming iniiabitants. And 
^imt coiild be e^pe^d frooi tbat fiital ixKeafuiPey 
but vtfier min ; wbi^n tbe pqor Cbrifti^nfit wJio 
wrr^ to^ proud to be indoflnouSf bad fearer beeo 
able to crawl under the load of former tax€$ ? 

But ft matter that affords a IcShi (o iaftrudive;, 
merits a more partieular detail. The cKteniivo 
plantation^ of fugar in the kingdom of Cranada, 
were, upon the oocaiioo mentioned, deeply ta^xedf 
fo as that the duty amoon ted to 36 percent, pf the 
value. This branch of hulbandry, which could 
npt fail to languish under fuch oppreffion, was in 
deep confumption when the firfi Americanfugari 
were imported into Europe, and was totally ex-* 
tinguiflied by the low^r price of thefe fugars* 
Spain once enjoyed a moft extcnfive commerce qf 
fpirits manufactured at home, perhaps more e;^^ 
tenfive than France does at prefent, But two 
cauf^ concurred to ruin that naanufadturc ; firft, 
oppreflive taxes ; and next, a prohibition to the 
manufa^urer, of vending his fpirits to ^ny but to 
the farmers of the revenue* Could more eSedual 
means be invented to d^roy the manufa^reif 
root and branch ? Spaniih fait is fuperior in qua-i 
Itty to that of Portugal, and ftill more to that of 
France : when refined in HoUand, it produces 10 

per 



per cenu more than the former, an4 %o per cenif 

more than the latter ; and the making of &lt, i%r 

quires in Spain lefs labour thaa in Portugal or 

in France. Thus Spanish ialt may be aflorxlied 

the cheapeft, as requiring left labour; and yet 

juay draw the higheft price, as fuperior inequality ; 

notwithftanding which Aining advantages, fcarce 

any fait \% exported from Spain ; and no wonder^ 

for an exorbitant duty make» it come dearer to 

the purchafcr than apy other fait. A more mor 

derate duty would bring more profit to the public j 

faefide eating the labouring popr, and employing 

them in the manufacture, The fuperior quality of 

Spanifli raw filk, makes it in great requeft ; but 

a$ the duty upon it exceeds 60 per cent^ it can find 

no vent in a foreign iparket : nor is there almoft 

any demand for it at home, as Its high price has 

reduced the filk-manufadure in Spain to thelowefl 

ebb. But the greateil oppreffion of all, as it aflfeds 

every fort of manufadure, is the famous tax, known 

J>y the name of akavala^ upon every thing bought 

^nd fold, which was laid on in the fifteenth cen* 

tury by a cortes or parliametit. It was limited 

exprefsly to eight years j and yet was kept up, 

contrary to law, merely by the King's authority. 

This monftrous tax originally \o per cent, ad va^ 

. forem^ was by the two Philips, IIL and IV. augr 

rented to 14 per cent* fufficient of itfelf to aanihi* 

|ate every brai)ch of internal commerce, by the 

encouragement 
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encouragement it gives to fmuggling * . The 
"diJBiculty of recovering payment of fuch oppreffive 
taxes, heightened the brutality of the farmers ; 
which haftened the downfal of the manufa6kurers : 
poverty and diftrefs banifhed workmen that could 
fend bread elfewhere ; and reduced the reft to beg- 
gary. The poor: huftandmen funk under the 
weight of taxes : and, as if this had not been fufB- 
cient to ruin agriculture totally, the Spanifh mint- 
ftry fuperadded an abfolute prohibition of export- 
ing corn. The moft amazing article of all, is a 
praftice that has fubfifted more than three centu- 
ries^ of fettifig a price on corn ; which ruins the 
farmer when the price is low, and yet refufes him 
the relief of a high price. That agriculture in 
Spainfhould be in a deep confutnption, is far from 

being 

f The following pafTage is from Uftariz, ch. 96. ** After 
^* m&ture confideration of the duties impofed upon commodi- 
" ties, I have not difcovercd in France, England, or Holland, 
*' any duty laid upon the home-fale of their own manufac- 
*« tures, whether the. firft or any fubfequent fale. As Spam 
** alone groans un4er the burden of 14* per cento impofed not 
** only on the firft ia)e of every parcel, but on each fale, I am 
*\ jealous that this ftrange tax is the chief caufe of the ruin of 
" our manufactures. *' As to the ruinous confcquences of 
this tax, fee Bernardo de Ulloa upon the manufactures and 
commerce of Spain, part 2. ch, 3. ch. 13. And yet fo blind 
was Philip XL of Spain, as to impofe the alcavala upon the 
Netherlands, a country flouriihiag in commerce both internal 
and external. It muft have given a violent fhock to their 
panufaClures. 



being a wonder : it is rather a Wonder that it has 
oot long ago died of that djfeafe. Formerly there 
wa? .plenty of corn for twenty millions of inhabi- 
tants, with a furplus for the great city of Rome ; and 
yet at prefent, and for very many yj&afs back, 
there has not been corn for feven millions, its pre- 
fent inhabitants. Their only rcfource for procu* 
ring even the neceffaries of life, were the treasures 
of the new world, which could not laft for ever ; 
and Spain became fo miferably poor, that Philip 
IV, wasneceffitated^to give a currency to his cop- 
per coirr, almoft equal to that of filver. Thus in 
Spain; the downfal of huibandry, arts, and com- 
merce, was not occafioned by expulfion of the 
Moors, and far lefs by difcovery of a new world * , 
of which the gold and filver were favourable to 
hufhandry at lead ; but by exorbitant taxes, a 
voracious monfter, which, after fwallowing up the 
whole riches of the kingdom, has left nothing for 

itfelf 

* Uftariz; in his Theory and Praftice of Commerce, proves, 
from evident fa^Si that the depopulation of Spain is not oc- 
cafioned by the Weft Indies. From Caftile few go to Ame- 
rica, and yet Caftile is the worft peopled country in Spain. 
The northern provinces, Gallicia, Ailuria, Bifcay, &c. fend 
more people to Mexico and Peru than all the other provinces ; 
and yet of all are the moft populous. He afcribes the depopu- 
latton of Spain to the ruin of the manufactures by opprcfEve 
taxes ; and afferts, that the Weft Indies tend rather to people 
Spain : many return home laden with riches ; and pf thofe 
who do not return, many remit mone7 to their relations, which 
enables them to marry, and to rear children. 
Vol, II. Ct 
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itfclf to feed on. The following piAure is drawn 
by a writer of that nation, who may be depended 
on for veracity as well as knowledge *. •* Pover- 
•• ty and diftrefs difpeople a country, by banilh- 
♦* ing all thoughts of marriage. They even deftroy 
'* fucking children ; for what nouriihment can a 
^ woman afford to her infant, who herfelf is re- 
^* du<;ed to bread and water, and is overwhelmed 
" with labour and defpair ? A greater proportion 
^* accordingly die here in infancy, than where the 
'^ labouring poor are more at eafe ; and of thofe 
f^ who efcape by (irengthofconftitution, the fcar- 
^^ city of clothing and of nouriihment makes 
** them commonly (hort-lived. " 
. So blind however are the Spaniards in the ad<- 
miniftration of their finances, that the prefent mi-* 
niftry are following out the fame meafures in 
America, that have brought their native country 
to the brink of ruin. Cochineal, cocoa, fugar, &c. 
imported into. Spain duty-free, would be a vaft 
fund of commerce with other nations : but a 
heavy duty on importation is an a}>folute bsir to 
that commerce, by forcing the other European 
nations to provide themfelves elfewhere* Spaniih 
oil exported to America would be a great article 
of commerce, were it not barred by a heavy duty 
on exportation, equal almoft to a prohibition; and 
the Spaniih Americans, for want of oil, are redu- 
ced to ufe fat and butter, very iipproper for a hot 

climate. 

* Don GieronfiQo de Ufiarnc. 
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elimate. Tlitf ptohibition <!)f p4«ii«ing irinee In 
Mexico, and the cxcefiBve duty on the Itnportation 
of Spaniih wines into th^t country, h«ive introdnt- 
ced a fpirit drawn from the fugar-<:ane ; wbkh^ 
being mi>re deftrudive than a peftilence, is pro- 
hibited under fevere penalties. The prohibiticHi 
however has no effeft, but to give the governors 
of the provinces a monopoly of thefe fpirits, whicb^ 
under their prote<Stion, are fold publicly =*. 

Biit this fubjeft feems to be inexhaufti^le. The 
^ filver and gold mines in the Spaniih Weft Indies 
are, by improper taxes, rendered lefs profitalde, 
both to the King and to the proprietors, than they 
Ought to be. The King's fliare k the fifth pan 
of the filver that die mines produce, and the tenth 
part of the gold. There is, befide, a duty of eighty 
piafters upon every quintal of mercury employed 
in the mines. Thefe heavy exadtions have pcca- 

* It gives nie pleafure to fin4, for the fake of my fellow- 
treatures, that the Spanifh miniftry begin to perceive the fatal 
coniequences of thefe impolitic meafares. In tiie year 1 765, 
the trade to the iflands Cuba» Hifp^niola, Porto Rico, M»r- 
garita. and Trinidad, was laid open to merchants in every 
province of Spain, who were releafed from the oppr^fllve 
duties oin goods exported to Ainerica, by paying only fix per 
4enL on commodities fent from Spain. It is probable that the 
beneficial eflFefts of this meafnre may open the cyci of the 
Spaniih miniftry to farther unprovcments* The power of the 
Spanifh tnquifitors is reidpced within niod^rate bQunds. Mny 
vwe not indulge the hope, that Spain mH »£W hecpme ttot^ ^ 
learned and commercial country ? 
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.fiont&d all mines to be given up buit of the richeft 
fort. The inhabitants pay 33 per cent, on the 
goods imported to them from Spain, and they are 
fubjeded.befide to the alcavala, which is 14 per 
cenf. of every thing bought and fold within the 
country. The mc^ provoking tax of all is what 
is termed la cruciade^ being a fum paid for indul- 
gence to eat eggSy butter, and cheefe, during Lent, 
which is yielded by the Pope to the King of Spain. 
The government, it is true, obliges no perfon to 
take out fuch an indulgence : but the priefls re- 
fufe every religious confolation to thofe who do 
not purchafe; and there is not perhaps a fingle 
perfon in Spanifh America ^dio is bold enough to 
.Hand out againft fuch compjulfion. 

There is recorded in hiftory, another example 
of deilradtive taxes fimUar to that now mentioned. 
Auguftus, on his conqueft of Egypt, having brought 
to Rome the treafure of its kings, gold and filver 
ovc^rflowed in Italy ; the bulk of which found its 
way to, Conftantinople, when it became the feat of 
empire. By thefe means, Italy was fadly impo- 
verifhed : the whole ground had been covered with 
gardens and villas, now deferted: and there was 
neither corn nor manufadlures to exchange for mcf- 
npy. Gold and filver became as rare in Italy as 
they had been of old ; and yet the fame taxes that 
had been paid with eafe during plenty of money, 
were rigidly exacted, which ruined all. The dutchy 
of Ferrara, in 41 narrower compafs, affords a later 

example 
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example of the famq kind. It was one of the rich- 
eft ^ and moft populous diftrifts in Italy, when go- 
verned, by its own princes ; but at prefent, under 
the Papal defpotifm, it ^s reduced to poverty and 
depopulation. There may be feen extenfive jtnea- 
dews without a hand to cut down the grafs, or a' 
beaft to eat it. The water- paffages are nKtf kept 
open ; the ftaghating waters are putrid, and infetft. 
the air with a poifonous fteam. In a word, that 
dutchy is approaching to the unwholcfome ftate of 
the Compagna di Roma^ and foon like it will be^-f 
come uninhabitable. Well may itbe faid, that' 
oppreffive taxation; is a monfter, which, after de-. 
vouring. every. other thing, devour^ itfelf at lall. 
Bologna furrendered to the Pope upon terms, re- 
serving many of its moft valuable privileges. Bo-- 
logna continues a rich and populous iCity ; and by 
n\6deratiB taxes the Pope draws from it ten time^r 
thcfftim that can. be fqueezed out of iEerrara by iSr 
thie engine^ of oppreffidn. j \ j i j, •* 

SKETCH IX. 

Military braKch or governmekt. 

DURING the infancy of a nation, every niem-^ 
her depends on his own induftrjf for ^ procu- 
ring ttie neceflaries of life : , he is his oy^ii mafon, 

0,3 • ' *^is 
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his iywti tail(«r; hU owu pb]f ficlan ; and on iiiftfelf 
he. ohidfly relies few offeflce- a« well as defence. 
JE^i^y.fkvage catt fay, what few beggars a^nong 
ilB itaci fy%'(^nia men micum potto j and hence 
the aptitode of a favage for warr, which makei^ 
\ktit iltenitioti in his manner of linn^ In early 
fiiMs lttx:ordingly, the men were' all warrior^, and 
^vtty kitown art was exercifed by wt)men ; which 
(^Mtimies to be the cafe of American fiii^ages. 
And cVen after arts werd fo much improved as to 
be exercifed by men, none who could bcfrr arms 
were exempted from war. In feudal governments, 
the military fpirit was carried to a great height ; 
aB gentlemen were foldicrs by profeffipn; and 
every othdr art was* defpifed, as low, if not cotk^ 
temptibje. 

•: Even in the unnattiral ftate of the fecdalfyf- 
tem, art& made {bme progrds, not excepting thofe 
ftr amafemem ;v and many conveniencies, fbtmer-' 
ly unknown, became nepeffary to comfortable li- 
ving. A man accuftomed to manifold conveniens 
cies, cannot be^r with patience to be deprived 
of them : he hates war, and clings to the fweets 
of peace. Hence the neccflity of a rpilitary efta- 
bliftiment, hardening n^ep by ftri(9: difcipline to 
endure the fatigues of war. By a Handing army, 
war is carried on inore regularly and fcie^xtifitally 
than in a feudal government ; but as it is carried 
pn with rnfinjte)[y greaterj expence, nations are 
Ijioje refervcd in declaring \yar tharl formerly. 
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liOng experience has at the fame time tnft4e it 
evident, that a nation feldom gains by war ; and 
that agriculture, manufactures, and commc^rce, are 
the only folid foundations of power and grandeur# 
Thefe arts accordingly have^becomc the chief ob-» 
jeds of European governments, iUnd the only ra-- 
tional caufes of war., Among the warlike naftions 
of Greece and Italy, l^pw* would it (have founded^ 
that their effeminate delcendents would employ, 
foldiers by prbfeifion to fight their h^tJ,es ! And 
yet this is unavoidable in every country where arts 
and mauofadures flourifh ; which, requiring little 
exexcife, tend to enervite the body, and of courfe 
the mind. Gain, at the fame time, being the fole 
objed of induftry, advances felfiihnefs to be the 
ruling pafiion, and brings oa a timid anxiety about 
property and felf-prefervation. Cyrus, though en- 
flaraed with refentment againft the Lydians for re- 
volting, liftened to the following advice, pffered by 
Croefus, their former King. " O Cyrus, deilroy 
** not Sardis, an ai^cient city, famous for arts and 
" arms ; but, pardoning what is^ paft, demand all 
". their arms, encourage luxury, and exhort them 
" to inftrud their children in every art of gainful 
'* commerce. You will foon fee, O Kin^, that in- 
** flead of men, they will be women.'' The Ara- 
bians, a- brave and generous people, conquered 
Spain ; and drove into the inaccelfible tnounfaiUs 
of Bifcay and Afturia, the few natives who flood 
out. When no longer an enemy appeared, they . 

(^ 4 turned 
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torned their fwords into* ploughfhares^ and became 
a rich and flouriihing nation. The inhabitants of 
the moantainsj hardened by poverty and fitoation^ 
ventured, after a long interval, to peep oat from 
their ftrong holds, and to lie in wait for ftraggling 
parties. Finding themfelves now a match for a 
people, whom opulence had betrayed to luxury, 
and the arts of peace to cowardice; they took 
courage to difpkiy their banners in the open field ; 
and after many military atcbievements, fucceeded 
in reconqoering Spain. The Scots, inhabiting the 
mountainous pacts of Caledonia, were an overmatch 
for the Pidls, who occupied the fertile plains, and 
at laft fubdoed them *. 

Benjamin.de Tudele, a SpaniCh Jew, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, obferves^ that by luxury 

and 

• Before the time that all Scotland was brought under one 
king, the hfghlanders, divided into tribes or clans, made war 
upon each other : and continued the fame praftice irregularly 
snany ages after they fubmitted to the king 6f Scotland. Open 
war was repreffed, but it went on privately by depredations 
and reprifals. The clan-fpirit was much depreffed by their 
bad fuccefs in the rebellion 1715 ; a^nd totally crufhed by the 
like bad fuccefs- in the rebellion 1745. The mildnefs with 
which the highlanders have been treated of late, and the pains 
that hav^ been taken to introduce induftry among them, have 
totally extirpated depredations and reprifals, and have ren« 
dered them the mod peaceable people in Scotland ; but have 
at the fame time reduced their military fpirit to a low ebb. 
To train them for war, military difcipline has now become no 
hb neceiTary than to others. 



and eflfeminacy the Greeks had cbntradiyl a de- 
gree of Ibftnefs, more proper for women than for 
men ; and that the Greek Emperor was reduced to 
the neccffity of employing mercenary troops, to 
defend his country againft the. Turks. In the year 
1453, the city of Conftantinople, defended by a 
garrifon not exceeding 6000 men, was befieged by 
the Turks, and reduced to extrefmity; yet not. a 
fingle inhabitant bad courage to take arms, all 
waiting with torpid defpondence the hour of utter 
extirpation. Venice, Genoa, and other fmall Ita- 
lian ftates, became fo eflfeminate by long and fuc- 
cefsful commerce, that not a citizen ever thought 
of ferving in the army ; which obliged them to 
employ mercenaries, officers aswell as private men. 
Thefe mercenaries at firft, fought confcientioufly 
for their pay ; but refledling, that the vidlors were 
no better paid than the vanquilhed, they learned 
to play booty. In a battle particularly between 
the Pifans and Florentines; which lafted from fun- 
riQng to fun-fetting, there was but a lingle man 
loft, who, having accidentally fallen from ^is hprfe, 
was trodden under foot. Men at that time fought 
on horfeback, covered with iron from head to heel. 
Machiavel mentions a battle between the Floren- 
tines and Venetians which lafted half a day, nei- 
ther party giving ground ; fome horfes wounded, 
not a man flain. He obferves, that fuch cowar- 
dice and diforder was in the armies of thofe times, 
that the turning of a fingle horfe either to charge or 

retreat^ 
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retf eM, would have decided a battle. Charles VlII. 
df Franee, when he invaded Italy anno 1498, un- 
derftood not fuch mock battles ; and his men were 
held to be devils incarnate, who feemed to take de- 
light in (heddipg human blood. The Dutch, wha 
for 'many years have been reduced to mercenary 
troops, are more indebted to the mutual 'jea- 
loufy of their neighbours for their independence, 
than to their own army. In the year 1672, Lewis 
of France invaded Holland, and in forty days took 
forty walled towns. * That country was faved, 
not by its army, but by being laid under water. 
Froft, which is ufual at that feafofi, would havd 
put an end to the feven United Provinces. 

The fmall principality of Palmyra is the only 
inftance known in hiftory, where the military fpirit 
was not enervated by opulence. Pliny dcfcribes 
that country as extremely pleafant, and blefTcd 
with plenty of fprings, though furrounded with . 
dry and fandy defcrts/ The commerce of the 
Indies was at that time carried on by land ; and 
the city 6f Palmyra was the centre of that com- 
merce between the Eaft and the Weft. Its ter- 
ritory being very fmall, little more than fufficieht 
for villas and pleafu re-grounds, the inhabitants, 
like thofe of Hamburgh, had ho way to efnploy 
their riches for profit but in trade. At the fame 
time, being fituated between the two mighty em- 
pires of Rome and Parthia ; it required great ad- 
drefs and the moft affiduous military difcipline, to 

guard 
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gtiatd it from being fwallowed tip by the one or 
the other. This ticklifh fituation preferved the 
inhabitants from luxury and efFeihinacy, the ufual 
coriGomitants of riches. Their fiiperfluous wealth*, 
was laid out on magnificent buildings, and on erh- 
bellllhing their country- feats. The fine arts were 
anidng them carried to a high' degree of perfec- 
tion. .The famous T-enobia, their Queen, being led 
capdve to Rome after being deprived of her do- 
minions, was admired and celebrated for fpirit, for 
learning, and for an exquifite tafte in the fine arts. \ 

' Thus, by accumulating wealth, a manufacturing 
and commercial people become a tempting ob- 
jeifl;' for qonqueft; and by effeminacy ibecome an 
eafy conquefl. ' The military fpirit feems to tie at , 
a fow'ebb in Britain: will no phantom appear, 
eveii in adreaniiy to difturb our downy reft ? For-' 
merly, plenty of corn in the temperate regions 6? 
Europe. and' *A|ia, proved a tempting bait to nor- 
thern favages .who wanted bread :* have we no 
C3,m6 to dread' a liniiiar fate from fome warlike 
neighbour, impelled by hunger, or by ambition^ to 
extend his dominions? The diiEculty of providing 
for defence, cohfiftent with induftry, has produced 
^a ^g^neral opiflion among political writers, that a 
nitibn*,' to pVeferve its military fpirit, muft give up 
ibdUftryV and t6 preferve induftry, muft give up a 
ittiliiary fpifi't. lirthe former cafe, we are fecure 
ngtiin^ any ittVader: in the latter, we lie open to 
f very fnt^der. A military plan that would fecure 

us 
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US againft enemies, Withoat hurting our induftry 
and manufadures^ would be a rich prefent to Bri« 
tain* That fuch a plan is pofiible, will appear 
from what follows ; though I am far froni hoping 
that it will meet with univerfal approbation. To 
prepare the reader, I (hall premife .an account of 
the different military eftabliihments that exiil, and 
have exifted, in Europe, with the advantages and 
difadvantages of each. In examining thefe, who 
knows whether fome hint may not occur of a plan 
more perfeft than any of them. ^ 

The mod illuftrious military eftablifbment.of 
antiquity is that of the Romans, by which they 
fubdued almoft all the known" world. The citi- 
zens of Rome were all of them foldiers : they li- 
ved upon their pay when in the field j but if they 
happened not to be fuccefsful in plund^ring^^ tfiey 
fiarved at home. An annual 'diftribution of corn 
among them, became necefTary ; which in effed 
correfponded to the halfpay of our officers. It is be. 
lieved, that fuch a conftitution would not l)e aqopt- 
ed by any modern ftate. It was a forced confti- 
tution ; contrary to nature, which gives different 
difpolitions to men, in order to fupply bands for 
every neceffary art. It was a hazardous conftitu- 
tion, having no medium between univerfal con- 
queft and wretched flavery. Had the G^ijla M^ho 
conquered Rome, entertained any yie.w but of 
plunder, Rome would never have been heard^of. 
It was on the brink of ruin in .the w^rwith Haxi-^ 

nibal. 
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nibal. What would hare happened had Hannibal 
been vidorious ? It is eafy to judge, .by comparing 
it with Carthage. Carthage^ was a commercial 
ftate, the people all employed in arts, manufac^ 
tures, and navigation. The Carthaginians were 
fiibdued ; but^they could not be reduced to extre- 
mityi wTiile they bad accefs to the fea. In fad, 
they profpered fp much by commerce, even after 
they were fubdued, as to raife jealoufy in their 
mailers ; who thought themfelves not fecure while 
a houfe remained in Carthage. On the other hand, 
what refource for the inhabitants of Rome, had they 
been fubdued ? They muft have perilhed by hun- 
ger ; for they could not work. In a word, an- 
cient Rome refembles a gamefter who ventures 
all upon one decifive throw : if he lofe, he is uur 
done. 

I take it for granted, that our feudal fyftem will 
nqt have a fingle vote. It was a fyftem that led to 
confufion and anarchy, as little fitted for war as foe 
peace. And as for mercenary troops, it is unne- 
ceffary to bring them again into the field, after 
what is faid of them above. 

The only repiaining forms that merit attention, 
are a ftanding army, and a militia ; which I fhall 
examine in their order, with the objedtions that lie 
againft each. The firft ftanding army in modern 
times was, eftabliflied by Charles VIL of France, 
on a v?ry imperfed plan. He began with a body 

of 
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of caTairy termed ^on^cutus of ordonnance. Ami 
as ibr infantry, he, anno 1448, appointed each pt/- 
rtfli to furnifh an archer : thefe were termed /mizcv 
archersy becaufe they were exempted from all 
taxes. This little army was intended for reftoring 
peace and order at home, not for difturbing neigh • 
bouring ftates. The King had been forced into 
many perilous wars, focae of them foe reftratning 
the turbulent fpirit of his vaflals, and moft of them 
for defending his crown againft an ambitious ad- 
verfary, Henry V J of England* As thefe wars were 
carried on in *the feudal mode, the foldiecs, who 
had no pay, could not be reftrained from plunder- 
ing ; and inveterate pra dice rendered them equal*- 
ly licentious in peace and in wan Charies, to leave 
no pretext for free quarters, laid upon his fubjeds 
a fmall tax, no more than fufficient for regular pay 
to his little army *. 

Firft 

. * This vs(s the firft tax impoiied in Francis without confeat 
of the three eftates ; and, however unconftitutional, it occa- 
iioned not the flighted murmur, becaufe its viiible good ten- 
dency reconciled all the world to it. Charles, bedde, was a 
favourite of his people ; and juftly, as he (hewed by every aft 
his zStdixQfSL for them. Had our firft €h«rltfl l>ten fuch a fa- 
vouritei who kopW3 whether the tax^s \% iippo&d without con^ 
fent of parUmejxt, would bavje m^t with a^y oppofition ? Such 
taxes would have become puftoQis^y, as v^ France \ and a li- 
.mited monarchy would, as in France; have become abfolute. 
Governments, like men, are liable to 'insmy revolutions : wc re- 
•niain, it is true, a free people ; but for that bleffing we are 
perhaps more indebted to fortune, than to patriotic, vigilance. 
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Firft attempts are commooly crude and defec^ 
tive. The franc-archers, difperfed one by pne in 
different villages^ and never colleded but in time 
of adtion» could not eafily be brought under regu^ 
lar difcipline : in the field, they difplayed nothing 
but vicious habits, a fpirit of lazinefs, of diforder, 
and iof pilfering. Neither in peace ^ were they of 
any ufe : their charader of foldier made them de- 
fpifc agriculture, without being qualified for war : 
in the army they were no better than peafants : at 
the plough, no better than idle foldiers. But in the 
hands of a monarch, a Handing army is. an inftru- 
ment of power, too valuable ever to be abaujdon- 
ed : if one fovereign entertain fucli an army, others 
in felf-defence muft follow^ Standing armies are 
now eftablilhed in every European ftat^, and are 
brought to a competent degree of perfedlion. 

This new ihftrument of government, has produ- 
ced a furprifing change in manners. We now rely 
on a Handing army, for defence as well as offence : 
none but thofe who are trained to war, ever think 
of hatidling arms, or even of defending themfdves 
againft an enemy : our people have become altoge- 
ther effeminate, terrified at the very fight of a ho- 
ftile weapon. It is true, they are not the lefs qua- 
lified for the arts of peace ; and if manufa<9:urers 
be proteiJted from being pbliged to ferve in the ar- 
my, I difcover not any incompatibility between a 
ftanding army ahd the higheftinduftry. Huib^ndmeh 
at the fame time make the beft foldiers : a military 

fpirit 
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fpirit in the lower clafles arifes from bodily ftrength, 
and from affedion to their natal foiL Both are 
eminent in the hufbandman : c(»iftant exercife in 
the open air renders him hardy and robuft; and 
fondnefs far the place where he finds comfort and 
plenty, attaches him to his country in general *. 
An artift or manufafturer, on the contrary, is at- 
tached to no country but where he finds the beft 
bread ; and a fedentary life, enervating his body, 
renders him pufillanimous. For thefe reafohs, 
among many, agriculture ought to be honoured 
and cherilhed above all other arts. It is not only 
a fine preparation for war, by breeding men who 
love their country, and whom labour and fobriety 
qualify for being foldiers ; but is alfo the beft foun- 
dation 

* ** Nunquam credo potuifle dubitsjri, apuorem armis rudi- 
cam plebexn, quae fub divo et in labore nutritur ; folis patiens ; 
umbraB negligens ; balnearum nefcia ; deliciarum ignara ; fim- 
plicis aniirii ; parvo contenta : duratis ad omnem laborum tole- 
rantiam membris : cut geftare ferrum, foflam dacere, onus 
ferre, confuetudo de rure eft. Nee inficiabdum eft, poft ' urbeni 
conditam, Romanos ex civitate profedos femper ad bellum : 
fed tunc nullis volnptatibus, nullis delicib frangebantur. Su- 
dorem curfu et campeftri exercitio coUedum nando juventus 
abluebat in Tybere. Idem bellator^ idem agricola, genera 
tantum mutabat armorum." Fegetiut De re mirttariy hb. u 

cap. 5. [In Engli/h thus : «* I believe it was never doubted, 

** that the country-labourers were, of all others, the beft fd- 
*^ diers. Inured to the open air, and habitual toil, fubje£led 
*' to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant of the ufe of thp 

'' batli 



dation for commerce, by furaUhing both food add 
materials to the indufiriou$^ . 

But feveral objeAions occur ^gainft a ftaoding 
army, that call nloud for a better model than has 
hithe)rto been eilabljifhed, at leaft in Britain. The 
fubje^ is interefting, and I hope foi: attention from 
every man who loves his country. During the vi-i 
gour of the feudal fyftcm, which made evpry land- 
' proprietor a foldier, every inch of ground was tcr 
nacioufly difputed with an invadi^r : and ivhil^ a 
fovereign retained any part of hijs dominions, he 
never loft hopes of recovering thp whole. At pre- 
fent, ^e rely entirely on a ftanding army^ for de- 
fence as well as offence ; which has reduced every 
nation in Europe to a precarious ftatc, Jf thie ar- 
my of a nation happen to be defeated, even at the 
moft diftant frontier, there is little refource ag^inft 
a totaj cpnqueft. Qoippare the hiftory of Charles 

•.* bath, or any of the luxuries of life, contented mt^ bare 
<^ neceffaries, there was no. feverity in any chaiige they could 
<' make : their limbs, accuftomed to the ufe of the fpade and 
** plough, and habituated to burden, wei>e capable of the ut- 
*' moft extremity of toil. Indeed^ in the earlieft ag^s of the 
*' commonwealth, while the city was in Ijer infancy, the citi- 
es zens marched put from the toyrn to %he $eld : bmt at tha( 
<* time they were not enfeebled by pleafures, i^pr by luxury t 
'« The military youth, returning from their exercife and mar- 
** tial fports, plunged into the Tyber it wafli off the fweat 
* * and dull of the field. The warrior and the hufbandman 
** wete the famei they chs^c^^ed oxdy tite nature of dieir 
*«arms-"] 

Vol. XL R 
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Vll, with that of Lewis XIV. SLing^ of France. 
The former, though driven into a corner by Hen- 
ry V. of England^ wafs however far from yielding : 
on the contrary, relying on the mftitary fpirit of 
}iis people, and indefatigably intent on firatagem 
tod forprife, he recovered all he had loft. When 
liewi^'XIV. fuQoeedcd to the crown^ the military 
fpirit of the people was contrafted within the nar- 
jrow fpan of a ftanding army. Behold the confer 
quence. That ambitious monarch, having provo- 
ked his neighbours into an alliance againft him, 
had no reCource againft a more iHimerous army 
but to purchafe peace by an abandon of all his 
cbn^uefts, upon which he had lavilhed much Uood 
9iid trcafure-*. France at that period contained 
feveral tiiiUions capable of bearing arms , and yet 
was not in a condition to make head againft a dif- 
ciptined army of 79,000 men. Poland, which 
ebntinues upon the ancient military eftablifliment, 
wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden; and had 
(Jone the fame to feveral of his predeceflbrs. But 
^axony, defended only by ^ ftanding army, could 
not hold out a iiingle day againft the prince now 
fnenticmed, at the head of a greater army. Mer- 
cenary troops are a defence ftill more feeble, againft 
troops that fight for glory, or for their country, 
ynhappy was the invention of a ftanding army j 
ivhich;, without being any ftropg bulwark againft 

6iabe0H$s, 
f Tx^tj of St <^rt3T*dcnb€r|, • 



•enemies, is fe grievous bttrdeft t)iiUlf©i|i«ple; aftd 
turns daily mote and' tfi^re fo, 'Lifteti t4 ii fttfl^f Ae 
ailthor on that paint/ ^* l^6t-qTtt<uftr ^tht ttag- 

. ** mente ce qu^il ap^ellfc' fes tfbtljWs,^itfe^atifefes 
*' - augmcntent les leUxs ; die Ifil^en- tfii^bii'^iie- ^a^e 
^^' rien .par-la qne la rtfine^cattiftrtift*. ''^ Chaijile 
** monarque tieht for' |Hed tobtfefe l^^kWri^ qfi*il 

'** pourroit avoir fi* fes peuplee ft^ient eri daflger 
** d*8tre extermiiifees'; ' *et xm tidthmtpSi3i''C(st'€&Lt 
** d*efFbrt de tons cdiftre t&ft^. l^dus^I&intties padi- 
« vres zvic les ridieffes^it^te 6btt^e«5^ it tofit 
" I'tiMttirs; et1bie«t6t*'if*«er8v6^afes'^ 
o nous n'aufohs filas qble ^s feltf^fA^'fet iS6\isi5i.' 
" rons comme de Tartares ^." ' * 

But with refpeft to BT?itain, atid'e*dry^fpee na- 
tion, there IS an objedlioh ffill mori6> fbrniidlMfe^ 

Ijwiaich is, that a ftandiftrg ^tftiy^^is^d^hgt^totts tdli- 

•i>eti:y. It avails very Kttle/to be Mm&ikgUittR fit- 
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<* As fooa as one ftate augments ^th^^iniU9i^berr^f,3^s 
« troops, the neighbouring ftates of courfe do the fame ; fo 
' that nothing is gained,' attdthe-^ffe^ i§, the' gcniral niin. 
*^ Every prmce keeps as maiiy armies lA'payjafif^^heAreai^ed 
«« die esterminatiosi 6f his {:rei:^ple froM:al&tVtj^nt.^ifarA^; 
«* and this perpelms^ ftruggl)!,:mittntai|ied:fejj'^_ag$pjjft,aH, 
*^ is termed peace. With the riches andrtxuninerce.of^the whole 
** univerfe, we are in a, ftatp of ppveT:^y ; ^ji^- by thus^ q^jif- 
** tinually augmenting our troops, we fhall foon have none 
^* ielfe but foldiers, and be reduced to the faAife 'fitdatroxi' as 
*» flieTartats>— ^L'efpritdeshftx, -fiv. ^13.- thap, ifJ^' • 



imffiltmmmit if:: v^fi )hw6 norktmlty ^gatoft an 

ofSM^jfi^ i^n^i iliA fjumiike king, heading his 

.fflB^J^ri&ppto'^janft]i)l«ious tP .render himfetf abfo- 

iiiwftfKthffe.g^^ n9 iar^$ DO lev^tie the isipenjiing 

Jkk^^ ijfoF i^W/.mllih^ gtf^ateft number of efFe-r 

^p^ipatf cosr9rj4«f9g*i»ft ar^ifeiplmpd pripy, devoted 

to theiT; princ^, |ind i^l4y impHQitl}^ tP e:9:rcute hi$ 

comiQW^S'?^ Jji 9 word, by relying ei«ir^ly pn a 

^^fcmding aFpiy,.4|«v^ by trufting the fword jn the 

.|i^4^ of mfijjYbp abbpr tb<? TeftraintK of. civil law^ 

a fplid fpHndatipij ii^la^ fojr military g<>Teroinent. 

Tbps a ^qdipg arpay is ;dfl!pgerouB to liberty, and 

IP%^Ri fu^cien^ bulwarlc^ ^flfinf): pp^$rfu| neigh-^ 

boars. 

.Dpeply iipn^bleof tbe;foregping objeiftioiis, Har- 
f i^g^Hj pflDBpffjs ^ militift.as: a.rprnedy^ Eyetji 
pi^lf bPtF^een^ight^fi and thirty, i^ to be trained 
tp flMtitarybe^rpifcs, by:freqwnt meetings, where 
t4;i^ jouth are excited. by premiums to contend ii^ 
running, wreftling, Ihootlng at a mark^ &c. &c. 
But Harrington did not advert, that fuch rneetinfi^s, 
jBnflaniip^, the military fpirjt, .muft create sjn avetr 
4pn, in tl^e. pepplf to.duU and fatiguing labour. 
;H]^.plan.^irid(ently is inccmQitent with induflry and 
'^anvifa^wesi-J it woold be fo at ka^ in Britain. 
All uiiexcctptiohable plan it wotild be, were de- 
feiice d>ir "fol^ Objeft • and rtot the lefs fo by redu* 
ciflg^ ]^):jtai|i tq fuqh poyerfy as icarce to be .a 
tempJin^j^.cpnquefc . pi»r late war witl^ IJr^nce is 
^ confpicuous in(lance of the power of a commer- 
cial 
^ • I. • 



gU 'tile iirofM/isxMlTeuffdlveS'' 'lib td&thfiiil ^^(&m 
Bbiitrcialisrobogma'itoooccn^Wl Srif^Mti) (likid'^^hot 
France, to be the formidably power that tbft^lEMl 

adopted, Bvitsrin virtuft jw^pfbttttni^educe^tr&pl'tvet 
witbSwideil^ or JWti.ili^rJi:,iaa^h)gcpM^ a(ihbitSoiDi)fMf 
to dra^ttbiidiefi( frota ic^lmoiQ ffoxiecftTnei^hbittraL- 
1 Iw Smisiethixidl At tii'eniqfrlKy^ti^; fiothithe ags 
of ^^;9f^e) e%&taSbi .^^mntilit^^ iiirefiling, rand 

mei»iedpiidd''fotijie£taditocmiti€ii>Yy dtfeipiisitJi Hesd 

onMai^lit^Cte&t-) foft^^^rSiQi) Jtlssfdmaorfl; rindnofUid 
wheri igtttiiig:ibr«&biificbtiati7v ii^ 
amnotimiidler^ed^lflEi^ tin^leariiLfroigrthssd^ftance^ 
tb^tr ilie -^f tidt 'f^TiC Jii)dUt cpon da V3ikcifalerroI|fbi^^ 

SWitaeVIafid, coffl^idUdltheiiinlmbibcntsftabe foi 
ber- >^fid '^ iirdtiHiftdtiSii > ^h^d;ltrid(^f^iiatli iamotig 
tli^ttl bScbne a [dtdspA^fitiuteifidhpre foarcely be« 
iti§ a child above iik years do^Ia^ biit :}«lib!ts eibf 
plo^d^^not exceptitig tHildi]sn> o£ crpulbrittf^i^ilicfi 
Ehglaifdi differs ^i^ilytifia thriiiiktutefrpfrlts foilj 
al^'Udfi ihj people::^ ij^;:th^re>i8 Ijttlefigcipadoniai 
infift Upon- that difierettce ; m^^mitfitddBijii affords 
no dear evidenGe,.:thiat a'fpiiritc^ofrJDdkifisjrd^ <ptr4 
fedl^ C(M^atibIe l^ith a miiitkHTintUeiSd^ it;iK 
true, may, be termed mdvcftcioiBS 7 bsrttiieir indu* 
-ftry Is confined to Deceffa^iea amdjcan^eniences : 
- / R3 they 
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giofX^ Mi4:rt)ie$^ tb»vevfeifuart$t.w,triao«fai33sres» 
fithefc to fa^^t fwe^jcommfirce^oi^ to excite 

kwitryu;] i.Aii T./:r^(\ -A'h^i :i:^'uh 's!; 'J <,; . . •' 
. :Fletoii^nx)f<S9teon'ji[|)b^ a lalblitk^idiffiatsJiiw 
Ik It-oroXluitiofoHaMitigtKnL fiiXbreecattipi9:Ar]e.ixi 
b0u::(mfl»dti3fii']ocp$tupiik,Xi%ji^^ «nd^ fonirtifem 
Scfitiatati;:.itntouMif ooothor ofctilrbicbi^iiiyfet^: iban 

tietfa ^hioiln J^&noanif^, JtA^/ftit oi^jwiw/iis to 

tatdltbtimfiplylaii muft.iCPnti^vfi^botebMrqbyfitfft^ 
etbers bbt: ^(Sn^ei yt^squ aSi6o6idU^,(ir£lii4fenwbA 
bbve. bech .tl^fticfibiQaftedpfli^HibJ! e^v^toi^ecihlvfi 
fi%cy«4rl3?^iba^ing;^taDd'vfh^^tMrq^&j^^ l»tivs 
fmayiim^tkigycv. In jislnol J&fi^j^jc :Mb«t :mew8 
yiim%i3n£UiMCvab]|^)cU^drtoi^^^ 
iior is urvsL-estdfitimimtntiongA of p^irfcimideftiMil 
foif the.£hiii)cb^^fokrilibfital:fcbj}q^f ior/forw^bft .Use 
^ETtSi Tbe;itreak[jarldithki&:k)]giinu(]b ib^ ,ex4aipte4 3 
and yet:iid cogtila^QiL.isrptepofed agftif>&l tbofe 
who abiHnt :?thfea)Celve6cOOi t^ ialfe pretii&t^ .But 
itaiving itfaefev ;the capltkli objection again^iiatr 
lih^tofi' SI (plaav 1 Ar ikes cq ualljr> 1 againft . iFlfetchfir's, 
^bat, bj^Tj>tifid{f aimiliiaiTri^irit, it wouldi alienate 
tbe middai fof xoiir ^^eop^e ofroni; arts and. manufao- 
tarqs^ i a(idi fiMnh Iconftaht andlnoiforin odcapatson^ 
IThe ^amhoriUiinrrcifi remarks, that the.u^e andlt^? 
tvcifk of irms^ ^esdd make theyoutbi^^oe their 
hionouv »pan^that art|^ » imd. would enflame ithem 
V. f ^ i with 



with low of military glory ; iipt advei;titig» tha^ 
love 0f;milltary glory, diffufed through the wholo 
male .<rf" the people, wt)uld unqualify BritaUi..for 
being a manufaduring and con)ttietcial couiltry^ 
renderipg it of little weight orconfideration in Eu- 
rope. . . ... :. 

The military branch is effptitial to eyery f^eoies 
of government : The Quakers are the only people 
who ever doubted of it. Is it not then :n&ortifyijngi 
that. a. capital branch of government, Ihould: to 
this day remain in a ftate fo impcrfe<9:? One 
would fufpcd fome inherent vice in the nature of 
government that counterads every effort of genius 
to produce a more perfed mode. I am not dif* 
pofed to admit any fuch defed, efpecially in an 
article effential to the well-being of fociety ;. and 
rather than yield to the charge, I venture to pro* 
pofe the following plan, even at the hazard of 
being thought an idlg projedor. And what ani- 
mates me greatly to n;iake the attempt, is a firm 
convidion that a military and an induftrious fpirit 
are of equal importance to Britain ; and that tf 
either of them be loft, y^e are undone. To recon- 
cile tbefe feeding, antagonifts, is my chief yiew in 
the following plan; to which I (hall proceed, af- 
ter paving the way by fome preliminary cpnfidcra- 
tions. 

The firft is, that, as military forpe is effential .to 
every ftate, no man is exempted from bearing 
arms. for his country.: all arc bound; becaufe no 

R 4 perfon 
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perfon has right to be exempted more than ana- 
then Were any difference to be made; perfons of 
figure and iortuoe ought firft to be called to that 
fervicei as being the moft interefted in the welfare 
of their country. Liften to a good foldifer deliver- 
ing liis opinion on, that fubjedl. ** Les levies qui 
t* fe font par fuperefaerie font tout auffi odieufes ; 
*' on met de Targent dans la pochette d'un homme, 
** et on lui dit qu'il eft foldat. Gelles qui fe 
^* font par force, le font encore plus ; c'eft une de- 
•* folation publiqae, dont le bourgeois et Phabi- 
^* tant ne fe fauvent qu^i force d'argent, et dont 
" le fond eft toujours un moyen odieux. Ne vou- 
" droit-il pas mieux 6tablir, par un^ loi, qup tout 
** homtnei de quelque condition qu-il fikt, feroit 
" oblige de fervir fon prince et fa patrie pendant 
*^ cinq ans ? Cette loi ne f^jauroit 8tre defapprou- 
** vee, parce qu'il eft naturel et jufte que les 
" citoyens s'emploient pour la d^fenfe de T^tat. 
** Cette methode de kver des troupes feroit un fond 
" in6puifable de belles et bonnes recrues, qui ne 
** feroient pas fujettes k d^ferter. L*on fe feroit 
'* mS^me, par la fuite, un honneur et un devoir de 
" fervir fa t^che, Mas, pour y parvenir, il fau- 
** droit n*eil excepter aucune condition, fetre s6vdre 
« fur ce point, et s'attacher k faire executer cette 
" loi de preference aux nobles et aux riches. 
'** Perfonne n*en murmureroit. Alors ceux qui 
" auroient fervi leur temps, verroient avec m£prisL 
*• ceux qui repugneroient a cette loi, et infenfible- 

" mcnt 



" ment on fe ferdit'un honn^Ur de fifei'vir: Ic 
" pauvrc bourgeois feroit confol6 par rez^atntfte 
** du riche ; et celui-ci n'oferbit fc plaindre, voy- 
*' ant fcrvir le noble *." 

Tike 



♦ *' The method of inlifting men, by putting a trict upon 
" diem^ is fttlly as odious. They flip a piece of money into a 
•< inaq'« pocket; and. thai, tell him he is a fdidier. Inltding.hy 
** force is .fiill mote odious. It is a public calaptity, fi:om 
" ^hich the citizen has no means of faving himfelf but by 
** nioney ; and it is confequently the worft of all the refources 
** of government. Would it not be more expedient to enaft a 
«' law, obliging every man whatever be his rank, tb ferve las 
<* king and country for five years ? This law could not be 
<< diiapp.ipved of, becau& it is confident both with natureand 
** juftice, that every citizen fliot|ld b^ employed in the defence 
^< of the ftate. Here jvould be an inexhauftible fund of good 
** and able foldiers, who would not be apt to defert, as every 
" man would reckon it both his honour and his duty to have 
** ferved his time. But to efieft this, it muft be a fixed prin* 
<* ciple. That there ihall Se no exception of ranks. This 
^ *^ point muft be rtgoroafly attended to,, and the law muft be 
** enforced, by way of preference, firft amoog the nobility and 
•* the men of wealth. There would not be a iingle man wh9 
** would complain of it. A perfon who has ferved his time, 
** 'would treat with contempt another who fhould (how reluc- 
«* tance to comply with the law ; and thus, by degrees, it 
** would become a tafk of honour. The poor citizen ^ould 
** he comforted and infpirited by the example of his rich 
;^ neighbour : and he again would have nothing to complain 
" of, when he faw that the nobleman was not exempted from 
•* fervice." — Les reveries du Comte de Saxe. 
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Talce iaio(9ier preliminary oyit&cleration. While 
there were «iy' remains among us of a. martial 
fpirit, the difficulty was not great of recruiting 
the army. But that talk hath of late years be- 
come troublefome ; and more dtfagreeable ilill 
than troublefome, by the neceffity of ufing deceit- 
ful arts for trepanning the unwapy youth. Nor 
are fuch arts always fucceftfpl : : in our late war 
with France, we were ne^ceffitalSed to give up even 
the appcarence of voluntary fei^Vice, afnd to re- 
cruit the army on the folid principle, that every 
man (hould fight for his country,; the juftices of 
peace being .empowered to foi-ce into the fervicjc 
iiich as c(Hild be beft fpared irom civil occupatipm 
If a fingle dainfe^ had been' added, limiting the &r^ 
vice tQ five or feven years, the meafure would 
have been unexceptionable, even in a land of li- 
berty. To relieve officers of the army from the 
neceffity of pradifing deceitfuLarts, by fubftituting 
a fair and conftitutional mode of recruiting the 
ariihy, was a valuable improvement. It was^of 
importance Wfth refpeft to its direA intendment ; 
but of. much greater, with refpeft to its confe- 
quences. One of the few difadvantages of a free 
Hate, is licentioufnefs in the, common people, who 
may' wallow in diforder and profiigacyi Without 
control, if they but refi'ain from grofs crimes, pu- 
nifhable by law. Now, as it appears to me, tHerr 
never was devifed a plan more efficacious for re- 
iloring induitry and fobriety, than that under con« 

fideratioiK 



i^dcmtioji* Ita l^fttary e^j»^s were con^iQUqus^ 
even du«qg^,tb« ihpft tiipe -it fubfiftei The 
dre^4 of bem^ footed into the fervice, rendered 
the^ pi^ml^ Qf^qfidiA^ and ordej^lj : it did more ;. 
it^,i|e9ji^re4 tb^(^ joduftrious in order to con^iliata 
fayourf. ; Tiiq n^vf^ henQfipial.difcoveries haye beca 
^c/^i49a(al f wjthom^. having any view but.for re<^, 
crwSir^ t^fti ^ff»l««(;pur l^flatuw ftunibled upoi}:, 
am (^;$<celk{9:^ pl^^PH^orjrepbioQ^ the idle and t bo 
pj^igQte ;. a roat^r,. ^ia thcrpr^fept depf avitj^ of > 
inapineippi; Q.£.ai*^<i>«* importsopc than any other, 
thut r<?QnCti»$ tbA;pcJice of j^ritaiin. A perpefToal 
l^mc^.thaAJkkid*. by. promoj^ing induftry^ would/ 
pmiVf^rA fov.eiwgnrenftedy ag^nft mobs and riots, 
di((6s^res;of ^ fi^eqiUite^ fallof people and of nilal|a^ 
faj^m?Q5:*s:. W^y were the foregoing ftatmes^ior* 
thece were iwo. of them, limited to a tempomicj; 
exiftence ? iThei» isnot on record another ftatutiir 
better entitled to immortalityw . 
• Andmw td;tix^(p:ojedl» which after aU my ef- 
forts* I prodAi»e l^i/(h trepidation ; not from, any; 
donbt of its folidiiy,: but as ill fuited to the pre* . 
feat .maoners pf ./jhi$ ifland. To hope that it will 
.••,.!... be 

* Several lat!^ mohs in the ibntli of England^ all of them 
onptetextoffcarcity, greatly alarmed the admintftratioii. A 
fa6t was dtfcovered by a private perfon {Six-wuks tour through 
tUfot^k. ^/^^W) which oiirmiiMftfn-oughtto-^^ diite* 
vered, that tbefe mol^ .conftantly happened iivhere wages ^ere: 
high and provifipns low ; . coniequently that they.were occs^^'^ 
fioned» not by waiit« .but by waatqnnefs. 
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be put in ptaftice, would indeed be? higfily ridi-^ 

culous : this can never happen, till patriotifm flou* 

rifti more in Britain than it has ddne for forfie 

time paft. Suppofing now an array oF56,6bo men 

to be fufficient for Britain, a rational method for 

raifiitg fuch an array, were there no Handing for- 

cesr, would be, that land-proprlfetdrs, in proportion 

to their valued rents, fhould fumifli itieh to fervcf 

fcven years, and no kmger*. Biit^s it would bcP 

no lefs uhjuft than iinprudenV ^ diibarid at ofitcT 

our prefent array, we begin With' moulding gra-» 

dually the old arftiy into the ddW, by filling up; 

vacancies with men bound to ferveleven years aftd^ 

no longer. And for raifing propier men, a matter: 

of much delicacy, it is propofed, 4llat in every 

fhire a fpecial comraiffion be given to certain land- 

holders of rank and figure, to raife recruits out of 

the lower clafies, feleding always thofe who ape^ 

the leaft ufeful at home« ^ , . f 

Second. Thofe who claim to be difmiffcd after 

ferving the appointed time, ihall mfver again be 

called to the fervice, except in cafe of an a(5luah 

invafioiiJ They Ihall be entitled each- of theiii to 

a premium of eight or ten pounds, for enabling 

t{iem to follow a trade or callings without being 

ibbje^ed-* 

* In Denmark, every land-propfietor of a certainr rent, is 
oUtged to farnifli a milWa-man, whom he can wiAdraw ^f 
pleafureupon fubftitutrng another ; amezcellent method for' 
arming the peafaatSf and for readermg tketa indi^riousr 
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fttbje^cd to corporation-laws. iThe private men 
in France are inlifted but for fix years ; and that 
.mode has never been attended with any iticonve- 
aience*. 

: Third. With refped to the private men, idle- 
nefs muft be totally and for ever banifhed. Sup- 
pofing three months yearly to be fufficicnt for roi- 
iltary difcipline ; the men, during the reft of the 
year, <)ught to be employed upon public works, 
forming roads, erefting bridges^, making rivers na- 
vigable, clearing harbour, &c. &ci Why not 
alfo furniih men for half^pay to private underta- 
kers of ufefiil works ? And fuppofing the daily pay 
of a foldier to be tenpence, it would greatly en- 
courage extenfive improvements, to have at com- 
mand a number of ftout fellows under Arid difci- 
pline, at the low wages of fivepence a-day. An 
army of 6©,oop men thus employed, would not 
be fo expcnfiVe to the public, as 20,000 men 
upon the prefent eftablifhment : for befide the 
pioney contributed by private undertakers, public 
.work$ carried on by foldiers would be miferably 

Ul 

I. 

f Had the plan of difchar^ing foldiers after a ferrice of 
five or feVen years been early adopted by the Emperors of 
Rome, 'the^Prctorian bands would never have become mafters 
of the ftate.» It was a grofs error to keep thefe troops always 
on foot without change of members ; which gave them a *on- • 
fidence In one another, to unite in one folid bod^, and to \/f^ 
jt^uated as it jrere;by we mind. . « 
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411 contrived, if not cheaply purcbafed ffith their 

It has more than once been under deliberation, 
'whether the tolls may opt be added to the public 
tev^nue, after paying tbe expence. of keeping the 
turnpilpe- roads in good order. Beit t$ minifiers 
Jfrequently are more intent upoa fcrving therafdves 
•than their country, it. may happen that the tolls 
will be levied and the roads neglcdted. Upon the 
plan here propofed of a military eftabltfbment, the 
^reparation of the roads -would contribute to keep 
the foldiers in conftant employment. And as it 
;ivould be difficult otherwife to find oohftant cxer- 
x?ifc for threefcore thoufand men, ho miaifter fure- 
ly, for the fake of his own charaSier, will foiFer 
men tngovenatnent-pay to remain idle when they 
'can be employed fo ufefully for the. public fprvice. 
Now, were a law made peiroitting no wheel-car- 
riages on a toll- road) that require iBore thaa one 
JKMrfe, it would leifien wonderfully the expence of 
reparation. Nor would fuch a law be a hardftiip^ 
^s goods can be carried cheaper that way than in 
rhuge waggons, requiring from fix to ten horfes f . 

By 



* Taking this for granted, I bring only into ihc compa^ 
tatioi^ilhepay of the three months fpent in military difeipline ; 
and the calculation is rery funple, the pay of 2o»ooo for 
twelve months amounting to a greater £um 4;han the pay of 
i$o^ooo for three months. 

f Gentleman FanDeriediQonieQoa4iP*^f. 
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By focb a' law the toUs would make a^capital 
branchof the public revenue^ being levied withoat 
any deduAion but for carrying: gravel, or ftenet 
where gravel is not to- be had. 

The moft important branch of the project, is 
what regards the officers. The neceffity of revi- 
ving in our peo|de of rank fome military fpirit, 
will be acknowledged by every petfod of reflefc-» 
tion ; and in that view, the following articles ntt 
propofedi Firft, That there be two clafies of offi^ 
cers, one fervingfor pay, one without pay; Infill- 
ing up every vacant office of cornet or enfign, the 
tetter are to be preferred ; but in progreffive ad- 
vancement, no diftindlion is to be made between 
the clafies. An officer who ha& ferved feven years 
without pay, may retire with honour. - 

Second. No man (hall be privileged to reprefent 
a county in parliament, who has* not ferved feven 
years without pay ; and excepting ah adlual bur- 
gefs, none but thofe who have performed that fer- 
vice, (hall be privileged to reprefent a borough. 
The fame qualification ftiall be neeefTary to every 
one who afpires to ferve the public or the lK.ing in 
an office of dignity ; excepting only churchmen 
and lawyers with regard to offices in their refpec-^-^ 
tive profeffions. In old Rome, none were admit- 
ted candidates for any civil employment, till they 
)iad fcrved ten years in the army- 

Third- ' 
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Third. Officers of this clafs are to be exempts 
ed from the taxes impofed on land, coaches, wi;i- 
dowsy and plate; not for faving a trifling fum, 
but as a mark of diftindioo. , The military fpirit 
muft in Britain be miferably low, if fuch regula- 
tions prove not efre<%ual to decorate the army with 
officers of figure and fortune. Nor need we to ap- 
prehend any bad confequence from a number of 
raw » officers who ferve without pay : among men 
of birth, emulation will have a more commanding 
influence than pay- or profit; and at any ratCj^ 
there will always be a fufficiency of old and ex-» 
perienced officers receiving pay, ready to take the 
lead in every difficult entcrprifc. 

To iinpro;ve this army in military difcipline, it 
is propofed, that when occafion offers, 5900 or 6000 
of them be maintained by Great Britain, as auxili- 
aries to fome ally at wan And if that body be 
phanged from ti;nf to time, knowledge and prac- 
tice in war will be diffufed throiigb the whole army. 

Officers who fery? for pay, will 1>e greatly bene^ 
fited by this plan : frequent removes of thofc who 
ferve without pay, make way for them ; and the 
very nature of the plan exclude^ b,uying sind feJK 
ing. 

I proceed to the alterationsjiecefiary for accom- 
modating this plan to our prefcnt military efta- 
bliihment. As a total revolution at one inftan^ 
would breed confufion, the firft ftep ought to be a 
fpecimen only, fuch as the levying two or three 

regiments 



ou^t not to'.be gYUd^,ltt^the fcl^des^fitefehtlj ill 
pay; ate not fufficient, ^^iJ9tfi peiadeVtd ahf#cfr thie 
owlifiaify ^d^marids 6f gcnf^n^eot. -* And as the 
profpeA of civil €tnpl6yiriefifei, willkxeite tnove 
men bf ralnk to offer ^th^}l« fetvidt than can be 
taken in, tlie chdice tn«ft be* in the ctbwn, n6t on- 
ly with tif\>cd to theinew tepm6nts,^bilt with re- 
fpe€t tH. the vacant oflfces of cornet and ei^n in 
the tildalrmy: But as fhtt^t^t^latlom ^i)r1tl,not itf- 
flanlly prodflce meiy^ (fWaAified icefl)^ iiceieCtitles^of 
'ftateor oc^mthiflSoiier^ otiteiHiry, fo micnef ooa as 
to afford hisi Mafjefty^a flftisfaftciry- olboice'; that 
branch of- the phin ixmy be fiifpenddd.^tiltthofe 
\<rho hav< fervtfd fevMiiy^aftewiiboiitpay, oncraot 
to one hunflred at leai(L^ Wkit article tHaci eon- 
cerris' mcfkftbeb of patliaadeiic maft be.ftiU^longer 
fufpended : it nay however, after theftrfrfeveii 
years, receive execation. iii 'p'an;^ b^, pk-i!viteging 
thofe who have ferved .^ithoat pay to reprefent-a 
-borough, reliifing that prhrilcge to oilers, except 
to adual bvrgeff^. We may . proceed ofie. ftep 
farther, That if in i county there befiv^gentkmen 
who have ^ the 'qualificatioo* under cbnfidetition, 
^vtv and above the ordinary legal (|Uiali&fatij9n9 ; 
-one of the five muft be chofen, leaving the eledors 
.fpee ^fr to their QtUer r^p.refent^tiyjf. . . 
. ... With rA^^.to the private men of the o^d ^r- 
myi atboufanti of fuch as have ferved the longeit 
triiiy WdHb*ttd«d aonuaifyi if £3 many be willing 
' • Vol. II. S to 
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fpa^: bft 4i|lifte4 to Ibrr^ but few« jntfurt* Upon 
jQph^E pl^»it will B|9t,be difficubto fin4 recriikf. 
The advantage of this plan, in ope particular, is 
^^rn'm^nX. It will infallibly fill the army with gal- 
lant offpfrft : Other a^vaiatages conc«rniiig the of- 
ficer tbfmfelveiy (jmU be nientioDed aftei;ward* 
An. appetite for military glory, xanootf^il lo be 
roufed in officers who ierve without pay, when 
their, ftmce U th^4mly;pafl|K>rt to- employments 
of traft aod hooiMr* Ami rmy we oot hope* that 
oflieen wibo itrte fw pay,» wiU* by friy^e of imitA* 
tiOn, be iml^red with ihefaitie appetiif > Nothing 
ought to he nH>re ibdiiloi^ moulcaltod into every 
officer^ than to dafptia rieh«» is m mf roantile ob* 
jt€t helbw the dignity of % ibldier. OfWn has the 
ooorage of ^viAortom tioopa been Uaof ed by the 
(piUags of an opulent city i and may not rldi cap- 
tures at lea have the fiime effe A ? Some fea-com* 
luandera hare^ been fufpeded* of beftoDifmg their 
fire more willingly upon a aswchaiitiiian, Chan op* 
4m a ihip of war. A triumphf an lovation^ a ci-* 
▼le erowP) or fome fuch mark of honour, were in 
old Rome the only rewards for military atchieve- 
ments *, Money, it is true, was ^nnetimes difiri- 

V boted 

^ A Romsn triamph was findy contrired to excite heroMhi ; 
and a fort of trhmiph no left fpleadid, was atel aaieag die 
Fatemite Oal]& oi( EjTpt. Aftsr retoramg h^m a faaiifcftil 



%ated among the private men, as an adltebil Vfc 
their pay, after a fatiguing tiampaign ; but not ^ 
a recompence lor thbir good behaviout, becatift 
all fliaved alike. It did not efcape the peneiratfii^ 
Romans that w^ltb^ the parent of fii^bi^ anfl 
felfiflinefs, fails not to eradicate the mllitaty fplrit. 
The foldier turho to recover his baggage performdl 
a bold adion , gave an inftradive lelCoti to aH prins* 
ces. Being invited by his general to try bis fbiv 
tune a fecond time ; ** Invite (fay^ th!e IMdier) 
** one tvho has loff his baggage/' ^sinyabofll 
adventurer goes to tht Indies, whd, Iheturhitig WRh 
a fortune, is-stfraid of every brecl'i, ^'Britain, \ 
fufped, is too much infedcd with the fpirit -df 
gain. Will it be thought ridiculous in any ^miA 
of figure, to prefer reputation and refpet^^ before 
riches ; provided only he can afibrdi a frugal rareH 
and a warm garment? Let us compafe an old of- 
ficer, who never deferted hisfriend lA)r Bis donntf jF, 
and a wealthy merchant, who never indulged 'k 
thought but of gain : the wealth H temptmg ; -^-^nS 
yet does there exift « man of fpirii^, who would not 
be the officer, rather than the merchant; iiven with 

S2 ^ ' his 

his capital^ where he was attended by aU his graiuW, in their 
finc^ equipages* Three days were eonmonly fpent in ail 
manner of njoich^ feafting»*wifie« •Bn^M^ ftc. He marc&« 
ed into d^ city wMi tkisgwtt eaMAcadiii't|0rM|gli M^ls ca- 
vwedifidicichfiarpets^ &nmi wUxikmrn^tgrnn^ iM imM« 
fpfims; plants, and Vjfiifi ^ kt^ $4iff «^qmr4s of co^ 
l^ratnlatiiV fobjeas. 
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, HM^Mifs free pf ,4ti;,. Y^'-^^^**' V^^BH^i^P ^^ 

j'fXa U)^ Twr^jr 167a carrjfi^ .cm bjj' Lew^^lV. a- 

Jfaerdeni^reqQJiimeodedby the Dukg of Lui^emr 
' Ijpwrgj wljip jvrotf to M. de i.9pvoi3, t|iat h^ 
,if)(h^4 |M}tbii}g ipore ardentlj^, . tka^h that, thy 
jjripcc ftf {Orsdige, yfQ\i\d ))f%gc Njcrdeu, ^efng 
j)Pf;rtain of a 4^fep?e fo ikilful and vigorous, as to 
/urpjf^jtn opportupjtj for another viftory, over 
t)iQ Prince. Bopas^^d feryqd Jpng in honourable 
jK>ycrty ; but jn ^his rich towp be? made a ftiift tp 
amafs $} conquerable fu|n., Terrified tp be j^duced 
50 l^is former Qoyerty, he furrendqred tbie tow^ o^ 
j^e firl( fuf^m^ns. ^e yi^as degraded in s^.qourt- 
Qoartial, ,^nd condemned to perpet\ial pfif^n ^n^ 
|)9vert7. , Hayii^g obtained, his liberty at the foli* 
Udtatipn of tl;i^ Vifcpunt ^c Turenne, he recovered 
^liip forii^r. y^ojjjr, apd veji^tured his life freely o^ 

:#P pccaiipf»r« : r. : ! 

^^: ,But though I declare agfiinft large appointments 

bciforehapd, whiqh, inftead of promoting fervice, 

«^^'^^^i^^^^ i^^ !9 an pfficer of 

•8J»r?#f r^ivhftfb^xfe yoftngf r^ye,aits in fer,-. 

•vini^lus: juki^^9«id;^^ aiii^ati^nmenror. otheir 

. Afkable Mtfioyvmiiktibtt «^ biinr'to |mfs the 

-tcSjtmifetebffhft ll^rf^(#*rid*'a&tt*ncev is'a prdi 
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pet Ward ir6r ni^i4t/)^eaifig^tid2ioiifairaK 
the prince ttrho beftoW^/'^tSd oil 'tliev^lttbjie£brifli0 
recicives ; befide aflb^ditig'^n eldiyettitig-ptofpaft tor 
others; wlio hate it alt heart to do well.?! /rnsio:! 

With*Wpe<a to the privalfe men, ttie rotation 
propofcfd, aims at improTements far more ijnfdiU 
ant thah that of making military fervice fdll ligUt 
upon individuals. It tends to unite the^fpirit of 
induftry #ith that of war ; and to form- the f^me 
man to be an indoftt'ious labourer, and' a good SU^ 
dier. The continual exercife recommended, can-* 
not fail to produce a fpiric of induftry ;' w&icb will 
occafion a demand for the private men after their 
feven years fervice, as valuaible above all other la* 
^ boutier^/^not only for regularity, but for a&ivity. 
And with refpedt to fervice in war, conftant'exer^ 
cife^h the life of an army, in the literalas: well as 
metaphorical fenfe. '3^1dnefs is infpited by ftrength 
and agility, to t<rhicbconilant motion uiaiflly Qon^ 
tributes. The RomM citizens, ttairied to :&rvi 
ftom their infancy, and'never allowed totreft, wtve 
invincible* To. mention nO other works, «TpacioiMl 
and durable roads carried to the very exj^mititk 
of that vaft empire, (hoW clearly how the ibldieo 
were employed during peace ; which' hardentA 
them for war, and made them orderly aifd fttbaii^ 
five*. Bo eflential w^ iaboui^ held by ^the Ro- 
mans for training an fermy, that they never ven- 
tured to face an enemy' with troops debilitated with 
'83' ' %. idlenefs. 

* Ber^ier^ Hiftoire des grands chemini, voL iL p. 15a. 
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i^Beneftu The Roman Bxmy 10 Spain, Imsmg been 
vibffteid ia ftreml ragagemeots, andconfiaed with- 
in ikmt oatreitchttcsots, were funk in idleoefk and 
luxury. Scipio Naficti having demolifliad Car* 
tiiage^ took the conunand of that army ; but dnrft 
notoppofe it to the enemy, till he had accuftomed 
the foldters to tempeirance and hard labour. He 
exetcifed them without relaication, in marching 
and tountermarcbing, in fo/rtifying cafaps and de- 
iilolilking them» in digging trenches and filling 
them Up, in boiidtng high wsdlt and pulling them 
down'; he himfelf, from morning till evening, go- 
ing about, and (tireAtng every operation. Marius, 
before engaging the Cimbr^ exercifed his army 
intuaming tbeeourfc of a river. Appian relates, 
that ADtiodius„ during his winter-quarters at Cal- 
ais, havidg married a beautiful virgin wiij) whom 
He waft greatly enamoured, fpent the whole wiater 
in pieafiifc, abandoning his army to vice and idle- 
nA; and that when the time of aAion returned 
nrtdi the ipffing^ be found his foldiers unfit for fer« 
vice.. It is reported of Hannibal, that to preferve 
Ws troops from the inf<^ion of idlenefs, be em- 
l^yed thfem in making largs plantations of olive 
\ Ifees. The fUnperor Probus i^xercifed his legions 
iftcoveriilV with vineya^ the hills of Gaul and 
SAnootoia^ , Tkif idlenefe of our foldiers in time of 
peace, prornoting debau<^ry and licentiouibefs, is 
no lefs d^ftrulftive tto health than to difoipline. 
Uoabk for the fatigues of a firft campaign, our 



fm'nMie fiieir Ate ill Aottfands, at if fikiitteo with a 

{leftilenct*. Wc tietrtr read of any mortialit^ in 

iStke Roman legtom, though ftequendy engaged ia 

climates rety different from tlieir own. Let tia 

ti'flfem to a judicbtts writer, to whom eveiy one 

Itftens with delight : ** Nous remarquons sm- 

•* jourd^hui, que nos armies p^riffent beaucbup 

** par ie travail immod6r6 des foldats ; et cepen- 

** dant c'6toit par uo travail iramenfeJ qilc-lcs Ro- 

•* mains fe confcrvoieht. La raifod en eft, je 

*^^ croix, que leurs fatigues ^toient continuelles ; 

^ aa lieu que nos ibldats paflent fans cefle dHm 

'* travail extreme k une ejitreme oifiv6t6, ee qui 

** eft la ehofe du hionde la plus propre 4 les faire 

** perir. II faut que je rapporte ici ce que les 

^ auteurs nous difent de Peducation de foldats 

!' RjMMiw. On les ac^soutumoit 4 alkr k pas mi- 

^* litsiie, c'eft«a-4ire, jk fairc ea ciaq[ beurs vingt 

S4 " miUes, 

^ The idlencfs of BritHk foldiers a^ppeart fromm tnmfiic- 
txoB of the commiffioncrs of the annexed eftatos ia Sootlaad. 
After the late war ¥nth France, thef judged, diat part of the 
King'4 rents eonld not be beQer applied, than m giving bread 
to the diibanded foldien • Houlet wtre bnilt for them, per- 
tb|i& of land given diem to caHivate at a very low , rent* and 
maintenance afibrded ^exn till they coidd reap, a crop* Thefe 
xnen could not wifh to be better accommodated : but fo ac« 
cnikottied they bad been to i&nefs and change of place, as 
to be Incapable of any^ fort of work : they deferted theirfanns 
one after anodier^ and commenced thieves and beggars. Such 
as had been made ftrjeants maft be exceptc4 : tfade were fen- 
fibla fellowSi and pro^red ia their litde farms. 



V fgix^ute Jiwes.. . Of ^es.qa^fet;ew)it dj^fpiVlipbL^^ 
" tude de cpurir et.df Xaut^r;9ttt arqa^.; ils pre-. 
" xioicnt,4apslcurs^ex^5(;jfes des cp6cs^ da javc* 
'', lotSi^.de flecbes, d^une p^fanteur do^ible ^fis arxnrs 
*' ordinaires ; et ces exercices . 6toient contmuels* 
'* Des, homines ii endurcis ^toient ordinairement 
** fain» ; on ne remarque pas dans les auteurs que 
'' les armies Romainrs, qui faifoient la guerre en 
'* tanl^ de climats, periflbient |)eaucoup par les ma- 
** ladies^ au lieu qu'U arrive prefque co^itinuelle- 
'' ment aujourd'hui^ que des arm^es^ fans avoir 
" combattu^ fe fondent, pour ainfi dire, dans une 
** campagne */• Our autbor muft be here under- 

flood 

k . ." . . » I • » . i 

» *^ W&obTtfrre now-a-dayn, that our armies aM coafiufied 
•* by the.fit^uf^. ^d ferer^i labour of the iibldifrt; and ^et 
** it was alone by labour and toil that the Romans preferved 
*« themfelves from deftrudlion. I believe the reafon is, tl^at 
** their fatigue was continual ' aad unremitting^ whtl^ the 
** life of om- foldiers is a perpetu^ traafition from fevere Isk- 
«< bour .tof eztrexde ihdoleads 5 -a life the moft ruinous of all 
** others* I nraft here recibe the. aecottnt which the . Roman 
** authors give of the edtication of their&ldiers* They were 
^ continaaily habituated to the military pace^ which was, to 
** march in five hours twenty, and fometimes twenty-foat 
<* miles. In tbefe marches each foldier carried fixty pounds 
^ weight. They .were accuftomed to run and leap in arms ; 
<< an4 in their military exercifes, their fwords^itjaveUns, and 
^ arrows, were of twice the ofdmary Weight.* Thefecacerd&s 
'f were contisiual, which fo ftrengthened the conftitotioo of the 



Iki^T^ difdj^llMi^^i ft»i(tni>ilnk ih th« fdar«|pecitt( 
tnry whM? Vijgelidt #Tt)M[Iii»i:3. ca^. i4,h'^^ 
The fwdrd ahd ^^lid, Alefe^ fefMri&ftbk ii7kp6of 
of tfaeir • foTtfilthers;^ wtM^^Tjally t«id: tflhUifor 
flings and lM>ws;«tlie WM]^risW^ffiM)«n&t^ ^6ii(dii 
About this time at'wjlt, tha^:tlie Rbnuitis leftioff 
fortifying their eatnps^ a>?woirkitdo Jsibonoiis fat 
their weakly <xniftitttdbiii,..'\Marefchal Skixet.i 
foldier, not:a pftyfician,. afcribes to the ufe.fl£;vi^ 
negar the healfhinefe of * the Romtin legions : were 
vinegar fa falntary, it would of aU' Uiquiifra < |ie 
mod in reqaefti Exeiclfe withont infeermift 
fion, daring .'peabe as weUfilSidiirtqg war, prot- 
duced that falutary '. efied ;. , wkidi ae^ery {vkioe 
will find, who is difpofed to cop^r tfacfRomah difv 
eipline *. The Marefcfaal gtt^bs beljtec with re- 
!^A to a horfe. Difcanrfingof cayalry, heofaK 

ferve^, 

•* men, that they were always In health* We fee no remarks 
*< in die Roman authors, that dieir amiesy in the variety of 
^ elimatet where they made ytatt ever perifhed.bf dHeafe; 
<* whilft now-a-day« it is not unufual, that an army, without 
*' ever coming to ;in engagement, dwindles away by difeaie 
** in one campaign/^-^Mohfefquieu, Gtandeur de Romains, 
-thapfc 2. .. W •-■ - 

M * '' Rei militaris f>eriti, pins quotidiama: annorum lexerattt 
ad (anitatem mititain' pma^yerunt prodefle, quam. medicos 
•Ex quo intelligitUT qutrnto ftndioisus' annorum .artemfd«cem 
dosfit iemper exetcitns,. cim ei lahoris'' confuetudo et iacaf- 

i " . -i. . ,' ! tri^ 
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tided ^lA i ftandiiig' army itiuCK fereatei^ in p^o-^ 
portidti than Britarn' ; anrd above all, oufr Capital isp 
6pen t6 a fudderi ittack by fea, \*hich th* capifaf 
6f Fr^rite is riot. ■ Our Bank iriay in an inffant bef 
ftilridd, 'airid public' criedit fdflfer a ftupifyiftg blow.* 
We accordingly are terrified at the very thought 
tff a flait-bottotlied boat ; arid it isr acknowledged 
On- all hands, that we have no feourity againft an 
hivaflon^^ but a fuperior ^fleet. This unhappy 'fitua- 
fioh-has/in the pirefentM^^ar, thrown our miniflers 
ftrto great petpleklty. Our field of adion is 
America and the Weft Indies, and yet our graiiid 
feet {^locked up at Home, v^hile the French arid 
Sj^lards are at liberty to dired dl their force td 
^hat-part of 'the world. Our intelligence of the 
faottons'of our enemies muft be always late, bfteri 
uncertain'; aridm{k6fc feveral capitan)lows hafl 
been ftrwik before we could give- any reinfbree- 
ment to our fleets in thofe parts. Now, if the itiifl* 
thry' brahdh propofed above had* been adopted 
early during intervals of peaee, duiririrniftry would 
have been at liberty to emplo)*^ our whole iiavil 
force where it cbufid do the great^ execution, arid 
would foon have brought the war to an end." ** 
' With refpeft to the fecond view, having long 
cnjcfyed the fweets 6f a free government under a 
iucceflion of mild princes, we begin to forget that 
our liberties ever were in danger. But droufy 
iCecurity is of all conditions the moft dangerous j 
becaufe the ftate toa^ be overwhelmed before we 
^ even 



«ven 4i^am<tf 4anger.:r&ipptffe.on^; t1iM'a:^»tMb 

^France; a«d^fir/;oidrfctbapoiM)ffi|cc«f$£ul cftm-' 
f>aigo, gives t>t^mto: hit eneivT)^, an^ttrvMnidy^ii^ 

auir Jil^i^ti^^ whien: b^ rctjanyd vTitfa^a yidilii^fiiiB 
drsiXf devoted t^o his :wiU ? l^ em. taUdi^g it^^ 
landing ansgr ia iite. pijefoflt.foriQ^ u Troff^rHMr 
idelled as aboiie.w«^ not.ihe ff^ v^hC^mw i » 
f^vmhet of the {i9:|inc;nQl>ilitdr:mi(igf|itry ieciHigf 
without pay, ^bo/cou^ be'.uqdjsr ,nq teioptaC,iQ^ 
to enflave thisnifelye^; aod their country, wott^ 
prove a firm barrier again(^: the ambitious vii^w^ 
of fuch a pripce. . And ey^a }fappofipg that ariqjr 
jto.be totally CQrrupte4» the, prince (;Q^ld hajffe lit- 
jtkbQl^eof fapQe^s 9f aifjit the i)9^iop, fuppottc^ 
by a yct^r^n arjny, that might b^ rejicd on a? 
icij^anapions fQ)r^^bc*r?QWtry f ^ ; 

And as ^o tb^ljift view nmijioped, Jthe pl^n pror 
pp£?d y^^\^. prp^ote ^rixii^ftf^f ai^ virtue, not only 

' '• While it was a \stw\n Rome tfrat $ mm imxfk ferre ten 
yean in iSie ari^y MB)re h^ e<^ld>4>^la<ltt&tted to a civfl 
pffice>rthe r^pubBc had .< »6tbiag. to- dread )fram • their armie^. 
But when by^luxufJithA/i^iigWfB^.of ^/»f j^PSff^d i^niiupport. 
aj^e to mpi.of con4itipni^ .tlj^re wgS| a i^eceffit^ to fill tjie le- 
• gions wxA the low and indigent, who followed their leader^ 
implicitly, and were as ready t6 overturn ^the republic as to 
profcdfit. kence the ci^il war bitweeti* Marius and Sylla ; 
Lid Uenee die o^T^fOw o^the reptiiilk f^-Jii8us Cxbr. . 



^ioaoiigtlMilbUUffs, Init «taiaiig^^ wdiitkig peo- 
^fie wgMMTtl. To whM hMd It^or and Airwe 
^aifei^liae iii Ike ^kfmjri aita imidd be ^febw ttd- 
indttftrbu it Ikhm ; ttadfMtittfiiraAible^^ipiiils 
^M emnot be feacbed bjrtbe mild^iairtt of a fttt 
tg&ftnmMKt^ vedd be eflfeaoaily tamed by oiUir 
^tttfkw. At the fiine tiiiie» ai^bbriety and iimp^ 
leence are cenlbmt atteiidaats ii{Kin itidoftry, tbe 
watmers <^ oar people wo«ild be iniich purified ; 
% eifeumibdce of iafinite i «p et ta i i ce to Bfkaiik 
:The falutary kifltteacc oi the {rfan, woold reaeb 
|)edbM in a higher fpherc. A yoOng gentleman, 
^whipt at fchool» or falling behind at <?oUege,'Con- 
trads an averfion to ftudy ; and Jies to the army, 
where he is kept in countenance by numbers, idle 
and ignorant like himfelf. How many young men 
ire thus daily ruined, whb^ btot for the temptation 
of idlenefs and gaiety in the army, would havte be-- 
come ufeful fubjeds ! In the plan under eonfideri- 
tion, the officers who ferve for pay would be fo 
few in number, and their profpeaofi ad^rancemeiit 
fo clear, that it would require much ioteceft to be 
admitted into.the army. None would he admitted 
Imt thofe who have been regularly ediicated ia 
^very braneh of milil^ury laiowlei%e ; and iifle 
boys would be remitted to their ftodies. 

Here is difplayed an agreeable fcene with re- 
Jation to induftry. Supppfing the whole three- 
fcore thouiknd men to be abfolutcly idle ; yet, 
by dMibUsg the indttftry of thofe vbo r«ilMiliiii I 

iffinDf 



rgMMer thin bidnsb ilyMKiibelbettiMKoactivCiir 
QhMtiogi wlMb fKfioaiikr/^diitb te&llmBi^^ 
tiioafiiiid aea, tiKMddliiol oftty be «£ all tte-moft 
iaduftriomb btttibe-pattanbdf si^iiftty to oihenL 

.pie?o«fly bf 4tfMttkft4bUfeci» who :inuft pins- 

mtAy : meti abcaftntttd^toillaffi'fariKmriiiidivikf^ 
tdifcifAsae, ^ia«if«rbeJa «raitt:i»f>tn^ thejr 
mi& he Ibifgiit fer etnf ^lAare^ jefMBoi at hS^Mr 
.^aii ordsiitrir 'Wttgts V aiiiA thaf #m pioipe catoat- 
kyot iniiftinraifer tnlmK the pciJmm$ to faafflla- 

A frt i fi rifidiipfgai MtaiMMt ipalpc fMcljrrife bi^ 
half f^ hit firimd 0f his CiMntfy» thmi of himicif : 
ismulaciioii hi th«^]attor cafe it SMSh ; urthe ftr- 
SMv it fecials ]>«tfi ncMt ^at gifd w rea£m:te 
hope» that ilie ftparatias militery i^kim into iii£» 
ferent chAi will eidte a huidiMe t«iittlatioo» 
froiBptieg iodividiillS'to txectt tAmnfehrei on «fttqr 
ocoafiott far the honooxofthaff NwwiU 

ibc^ Mttfatiaa; a Tirtmws .paOoo^ he: any tsbi^ 
Jhopffimtt to prlrvate fmndftip between: membefs 
^ dtflbtai dafia. May knotbettiieaied^ that 
3mmg nftMra of Uopth. an^ fcrtune, s^ow Uf 
fnali^ yatmiit^et at tiieir tma eKpence ^.fer* 
irffif^ ihw e<Hnti7, wiU ding &r kftniftioo to 
toffcers of wtpmaoOf who hare no inheritance 
^|«| perfbid Wfil? Jet^ iW dieir accomit in 

that 



inoidit ' at ccmcc,' iirtio liPiU* dfibraot lireirjp^ppdtfr 
tmiity of teftiffing 'thekigrMf|tade;^:d ,-.u ;../ i 
:JJ^71ie'«dTanta|^.nlniio)itdndi^0'9tmt ^m^^ex- 
tcnfore ; aod ;/yet: 'steohdbltiM^.chl^r^'aijinifitagf;!. 
WiU'itbethoii^ht.eftaacbg^mitb htafp^ithat^ttte 
:pro^£M plan iroiAdiv&cmiB^liet&i&i'yftem o£:«dii* 
i^k>o:fbr y6i]!QgsmeBk)l'GiWtiuie/itiiapr!hithflbrfQ 
lias )ieen lenowD'^imSritidii^? Bdfom; pconoiiiiciBg; 

tediteibe weighed. Odr ymstk igo'V^xokd .to fie 
the world in the literal fenfe ; for to pierce doe^- 
<ar ibaa e^lfigkv cmiiteit rbt ^iexj[«e6keii^«f • boys, 
lliey tefbrt^o gajnooiitts^^trbereiiiitllitig ii found 
fe|( iimtation but pdii^;^ luittul)^ dififeifiyfed* ti^i#- 
ftues/:and wal viQe^i fuohtcdikts'mafee aii iftiprd"- 
llon<tiM> dtep-'on f^mg {settfof^a^v^si^itli iiiiagfnii- 
ttiori# • ■ €hir fltsiw would - bs aii ' ^tilidlKl to ftich 
poifonouc edt:^U»on*^ '^SQ{>poftiig'itighsMfi to t|b 
the eatlieft' time ib«i*tl^ arniy ;i here 1b^ aft^^aft 
hddup to:our y6a|hii£ifortiina, iMfhD^^ iImS^ 
ambition t^they wi^•ttlidem'bt»t.t&ll|la(kie «i j%«i, 
and imuhqtiaQ will '^amniaH thtm^i» iwrdii4fii^ 
^&ig a jroung. man ii» bate 9)6 oainbilitiii, :#Mfl^ 
hotvieVer will pufh^him ott. ^To ac^miit} l|iei2|0i||L 
Iharytart,.- to difcipliiie tbedr, |i]im»'>^^iik<^tlie 
ejiecuthnxiof public wotks,, and' toqeondodifiAer 
mOJueaiyiopctatiotaar' wtnfld "^odmpylidnlr^fvMb 
:./J ' ' • tirae^ 



time, and btoHh icfl^ds; A- young gefttleina% 
thfns guarded^ againft the enticing vices ' and fatin- 
tering follies of youth, muft be fadly deficient in 
genius, if, during his feven yiean fcrvice, reading 
and meditation hare«bccn totally neglcded. Hop* 
ing btetter things from o^r youth of fortune, I 
take for granted, that dtiring their feryice they 
have made -fome progrefs, not only in nulitary 
knowledge, but in: nlorals, and in the fine arts, i^o 

vas at the age of ttiircnty-firc to be qualified fot 
profiting, infiead of bdtng undmiev by feeing the 
tvorld*. 

Further, yoqng men of birtb and fortune, ac« 
quire indeed the fmoothnefs and fupplenefs of a 
court, with, refped' to their fuperiors ; butthere« 
firaint of fuch manners, makes thcfir temper break 
oat ag?iinft inferioni, where there is no reftraint. 
Infoledde of rank, is not fa vifible in firitain as in 
countries of lefs freedom ; but it is fofficiently vi« 
fible to require correft ion. To that end^ no me- 
thod promrfcB more fuccefs than military fervice j 

' as command and obedience alternately, are the 
befl: difcipline for acquiring, temper and modera- 
tion. 

* Whether hiereditary nobility may not beti^ce&ry^n a 
monarchical govennneiit to fupport the King agAinft the mul- 
titude, I take not on nie to pronounce : but this Ipronouace 
with affiiranccthatfuch a conftJtution is unhappy with refpe^ 
to education ; and appears to admit no remedy, if it be abt 
that above mentioned, or fome fuch. In fa^» few of thoft 
who received their education while ihcy-werer the el4eft foM ^ 
of Peer&9 havt been duly qualified to manage public a&irs. 

Vol. II. T 
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tioD* Can {Mride add infoleace be more effe^uall/ 
ftemmed, t^n to be under command of an infe- 
rior? ■ _ s 

Still upon the important artiele^of education. 
Where pleafuce is the ruling pailion in youth, in- 
tereft will be the ruling pallion in age : the felfifh 
principle is the foundation of both ; the objedt on- 
ly is varied* This obfervation is fadly verified in 
Britain : our young men of rank, loathing an irk- 
some and fatiguing ^ourfe of- education, abandon 
themlelves to pleafure. Trace Jtbefe very men 
through the more fettled part of life, and they will 
be found grafping at power and profit, by means 
pf court- favour ; with no regard to their country, 
and with very little to their friends. The educa- 
tion propofed, holding up a tempting priz,e to vir- 
tuous ambition, is an excellent fence againft a life 
of indolent pleafure. A youth of fortune, engaged 
with many rivals in a trajn of public fervice, ac- 
quires a habit of bufinefs ; and as he is conftantly 
employed for the public, patriotifm becomes his 
ruling paflion *. 

A 

* The following portrait is Sketched by a good hand, (Ma-> 
dame Pompadour }^ ; aad if it have any refenji^lance, it fets 
our plan in a confpicuous light. ** The French noblefle,'' fays 
that lady, '^ fpending their lives in dif£pation.and idlenefs, know 
as little of politics as of economy. A^entleman hunts ali- 
bis life in the, country'^ or perhaps comes to Paris to ruin him- 
ielf with an opera*girl. Thofe who are ambitious to be of the 
smniftry, have ftMom any merit, if it be not in caballing and 

intrigue* 



A numbejT of ^goblemen srnd gent^y^fpeiv >}fi^^^. 
ambition; did lately joini in, parliamei^jtqfppi)^ 
the King's meafures } a^d.witb U^i^ M^^nf?t^ 
zeal flood up as champions for fhe AmicTican re^ 
beh^ Charity leads me ta think, that th«|r. would 
have aAed very differently had they been trained 
in the military line, and confequently been Qm* 
ployed during a courfe of years in the fervice of 
their country* 

The advantages of a military education, fuch Bfi 
that propofed, are not yet exbaufled. Under re- 
gular government promoting the arfs of peape, fa- 
cial intercourfe refines, and fondnels for company 
increafes in proportion* Arid hence it is, that the 
capital is crowded with every perfoa who can af- 
ford to live there^ A man of fortune^ wbOibas.no 
tafle but for a ^ity life, happens, to. be forc^ into 
the country by bufinefs u fiading bafinefs apd the 
country equally*^ infipid, he turns impatient^ ^and 
flies te town, with a difguft .at every rural an^uiie^ 
ment. In France^ the country has been long d^- 
ferted : in Britain the fame fof^dnefs for a town** 
life is gaining ground. ^ A dranger confideribg the ' 
immenfe fums expended in England upon coij|ji|try 
feats, woujd conclude, in appearance with gr||t 
T 2 ..cert^ntyt 

intrigye. The ^ren^h noblefle hsfve conrage, but-whhovt aa7 
genius for war, die fatigue of a foldier's life being to them un« 
fupportable* The King has been reduced to the neceflity of 
employing two ftrangers for the fafety of his crown : had it 
tidt been for the CoUiits'^Sax'e and Louendahl; the enemies o£ 
France might bare laid fiege to Paris/' 



tettMikty; ihat the Engliih fpeiid tnoft of their 
fiine in Hit coonttj. But how would it'furprife 
khn to bie told; not only that people of fafhion in 
England pafs little of thtit time there, but that the 
imtnenfe fums laid ont iipoh gardening and plea- 
Ture groufids, are the etfeA of vanity more than of 
tafte { In fi&, fuch embellifhments are beginning 
to wear out of fafhion ; appetite fdr fociety leaviDg 
neither time nor inclination for rural pleafures. 
If the progrefs of thatdifeaft can be itayed, the 
only means is militaty education. In youth lad- 
ing imprefl^s are made ; and men of fortune who 
takb to the army, being confined moftly to tik 
< coutrtry in prime of life^ contrail a liking for coun- 
try btc^upatkms' and axnufements: which with- 
draw them from the capital, and contribute to the 
health ^of the ihind, no Icfo than of the' body. 

A niiKtaty life is the only cure for a difeafe much 
'more daiigetx>us. Moft men of rank are ambitious 
of (hining 'in public. They may afiume the pa- 
triot at the beginning; but it is a faUe appearance, 
for their patriotifm is only a difguife to favour 
their ambition. A court life becomes, habitual 
and ehgroffirs their whole foul: the minifler^s nod 
|i a law to them : they dare n6t difqbcy ; for to 

* be reduced to a private ftation, would to them be 

* a craei misfortune.^ This impotence of min4 is in 
France fo exceffive, that to banifti a courtier to his 
country feat, is held an adequate poniithment fOP 
the higbeft mifdemeanor. This fort of flavery is 

gaining 



satntng: ground in Britain j and it rOO^ tp ht( 

dreaded, for fcarce. another circumftance wiljlr^ciODe 

readily pave the way to al^folute power, if s)4^f^ 

fate ihall afflid us with an ainbitious King* .DTiberf 

is no dfedtual remedy tp- ^e: ferviUty of a: cpiv| 

life, but the military educatipni ^ere r^cpmmei)d« 

cd* . •• '"f: 

' A military education would contributer qquall^ 

to moderation in focial enjoyments, ./Jphe ppmpi 

ceremony^ and expenqe, iM^efiary tp thoj^ :wt)P ^ 

here to a court andiivc; alwfijsin pl^Uc»^;arA n^ 

a little fatiguing and. pppreifive /Maq is na^ 

rally moderate in hia d^FP of enjoy^ie^t ; and: i^ 

requires much praiflice tp make faim^ bear e&Cj^^ 

without fatiety an4 difguft. The pain pf .e:&cefsi» 

prompts men of ppu^^nce to paj& fome part^ 

their time in a fnug retirement^ M?here they liv^ 

at eafe, f^ee from pomp, and ceremony* ' Hqpr^ jisr a 

retirement, which can be reached wiUiout ^ny 

painful circuit ; a port of /afety and of. peace, ;fe 

which wp ate piloted by milhary educa^t^on^ avoid* 

ing every daiigerous Jppck, and ^very,. fatiguing 

agitation. 

Refleding on the advantages of military edifica- 
tion above difplayed, is it fooliih to thkik, ^ut 
our plan might prpduce a total :alteration of man- 
ners in our youth of birth and fortune? the id^, 
the gamefter, the profligate, compared with our 
military; :i&en»: \vould .make ^ defpk^ble figui^ ; 

T3 . : ;,ft9ipe, 
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ftam^, Mtit talk of pi^lde; Would compel them tQ 

^IHoi* ebirthicive to good gorernraeftt might the 
^ro^ifed pkii he; in the h&nds of a vii^tuous king, 
fiij)p6rtei hy * 'publiiC-fpiritea miniftty! In the 
pftffeftf coilrfe'bf advati^n^nt, a youth of cfuality 
who afptres to ferve his country in a civil employ- 
Bsent, has nothing to rdjr on but parliamentary in- 
Ifereft. The nailitary education propofed, woul4 
f^rd him Opportunity to' iniprove his t^ents, and 
to convince Ae world t)iF his merit. Honour and 
ai^^aufe thus acqttired, )«rould entitle htm to de- 
mand preferment ; ind he ought to be employed, 
not only as defervihg, but as an encouragement to 
pthef s. Frequent inftances tif tieglefting men who 
are patronized by the public, might perhaps prove 
dangerous to a Britifti mmiffer. '• ' 

^If I have not all this while been dreaming, here 
gre difplayed -^lluftrious advantages of the military 
education propofed. Fbndnefis for the fiibje<5t ex- 
cites me 40 prolong the entertainment ; and^I ad4 
;the following refledion on the edueatiori of fuch 
men as are difpofed to ferve in a public ftation. 
The fcienccs are mutually, connedled :• a in^n can- 
'ttot be perfeA in any one, withdut being in feme 
degree ^quainted ^ with every one. The fiSence 
pf politics in particular, being not a. little intrl- 
^pate, cannot be acquired in perfeftion ^y any one 
• whofe ftudiesfiave been confined to a'finglXbranch, 
. |rfaether relative Xo peace- or to \var. The Duke 

' ■ ' of 



of')Msd1pon)iigh:»i»adK>sa 'emiHMiA^ in the 

<:abioet|;te Wdl'de innhe fidd ; fandifo iiid equally 
\tiyk iliiifttabus ^oUf^Jkbo ^byt ftrvie a$ a moddi to 
'ail jnipiHers* . The^^grea^'Bim^ih^iBodeni politicb 
is, to fplit government into the gieateibiiupiber 
pdffible' of ideportmciUSy truftiBg'iaothiQg^ to gA 
inius. China affords fuch a paisr^miicnt m perfect 
tion. National affairs are tiiere fa fimpHfied bf 
divifion; aS'ta lequise fcarce any^caspicitynn tfap 
mandarmes. Thefo officers, bavt%liti;ie.odoafion 
for a^yitj either of ^mind or of boid|^ &A. dowA 
into floth and fenivalicy; moiaves of ambition 
or of fame make no impreffion : they have rkjt 
even the delicacy to bluih when they err.: and 
as no punifliment is regarded but what touches the 
perfon or the purfe, it is not unufual to fee ^, man- 
darine beaten with tttony ftwpesjHfemtrtimes for>a 
very flight tranfgreffion. Let arts be fubdividcd 
into many parts : the^ip9re fubdivifions the better. 
But I venture to pronbnfttfe,' that no inan ever did, 
nor.eyer \«{iU, rna^e ^^Sfgital figure \x\ |he govern- 
jnent of a ftate, whether as a judge, a general, or 
a minifter, whofe education is rigidly cpufiiied to 
one faience "*.. ^-v:r: - :i:'" '^-.i An> -. "*' ' f^^ 
'• Sediblel am ithat tl»/or4going pkn is in |fevf. 
rat^efpeftsiniperfiaa:;;but if i^ b^^fe>unjd Rt bqtr 

*• ♦ ' Hiockm is ptaffed ty indemT wriWri; f^ ftrajf^ling *i^ 
gamft an abuie thatijisld creftl iatbi hi^'coUBtry of AtlH^ 
thsit hi snakiagi ^9^ :»a4 pdliti^SilEferent prtf^ns; - Ifi 
^Ution of Ariftides and of Pericles, he ftudied both equally. 
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tdiD,.pdifit ani^imytovmorit.isre^eafyropenitk) 
My capital aite :b9$' bcea^ toiobia»te the «bj^- 
tlons^tlmt prefshardrmgsixrfte^^erymtttaiyfdanp 
liitbcno 'embraced' or .pra|x)fe4^ A fttsutiiigarinj 
in itsrptreGeiitferin* is dangeeoBS to Hb«ty ; and 
hot a:feeUe bulwark agaiafk a fnporior force. On 
tiie other hand,: a natioa in which every fabje& is 
mfoldier, muft notikKduige any hopesof becoming 
powerful by manufaftures and loonunercis ; it is 
indeed vigorotx^.tM^^ded, but is fcarce worthy of 
being de^dfidr ' The gokfjen meao of ro&tion and 
eohftant labour in a ftandiog^ ^r my, would dilci- 
piine multitudes for peace as well as for war« 
And anatiomfordefend^d t^ould'b^ inviucibl^ 
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■ '. ' • ■ ' ^ . 

rualic ?oticE with respect to the poor, 

* • 

AMoKG tbf^ indttibiout nations of Europe^ re- 
gulations for the podt make a ceft^raU^ 
branch of' fxAAla polk^e. Tbefe xegulatiow^. are.fo 
tfiultiplied and fo an^ioi^y framed, as to move one 
to thii&, that tb«re caa^pt remmn a ^gltftxHm 
pnder a neceffity to bcgr : It h however, a fad 
truth, that th<: 4Sfettf«#p^ert5rr'i»Awd of be- 
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liitetertte. Ijiigtand ifi piirlicidw cvr^^ 
beggars, Aough kf<W»4rtbirbbifiievy are Ithe indi^ 
gent fo imj^ pMl^ifl^d ft(r;ai Settle^ tadical AekA 
tbere mH0t be in'tftdfe regiilatiiiiis; Asfhcti, kftar :enck 
lefs^ttemj^t^ to perfe^l^tm,ilhe3rptbYe:abom7ew 
Svery wnt^r/dlHlktkfi^ '^i^ rj^nis/ fttife 

'hot to pro<!uce'otit of 'hi8"o«rii V ofiiiii^ 
ineetd vritih as Uuk spptdiastkm^^ny of.theft>tey 

going* / r. f • '• '- • : 

The firft' regtflttbn ofi the Aites Qfiifoilaod <bn- 
teeming the poor^-was^in the7e8r:z6i4'prQh]ibitr 
iJTig all begging. The next wa&drr the'jrear >i$49. 
" it i& etia^Si^d; "That eveify town, :TilUigev' or pap 
** rHh, (hall * makAtain its poor o«i of the- tiiddme 
^^ 6f i«5 ofaaipstabie Icmtidatihnsl) aiid - cbUt^m. 
*^ And in ttt(t thefe means &U7ifUort, nhelmag^ 
"•^ ftrates Afell miiikaiii tbcm -at tiU? genefrat ie»- 
''^ pence of the. inbabitamts; «sl can mtA ccmve- 
^' nicndy be AoM t Pmivided' always, that the ipoor 
'* be obliged to Wdtk either tajfinttrchaiil^,. /a'N 
^* mcrs, or oliitefd, 'for reafoaab^e eitagbs^ ,in; ordis^ 
^''that they ma^, asfar affpofliUc^be f«kpp<^l:e4 
^ that way ; pr»vidcd«Ub> thafethey beifldu%p4 
^* in noidtentftiihoqr inloi^nce.V The.adv|ce or 
ifidbrti^onf here giten to WB^p/R^rsAih is -feaifible^ 
W falls ik6rt' of wh«t majir/lte^tebaded^a Jaw, the 
ekecutiOQ of tHilph' eait^be' eiifercjed in a court c^ 
"JuiUcet ' •■' • ' '' '^-^ ■ 



^ ciw%tfi<mtrr. f [b.^. 

^ in Ftance, tbei9MCbfiQti9,;etei^y of qaotiafteries 
^imiiig iaeffaanai m ilu}fpitia:itffi9^freae4 in thr 

theats^' ooefor:liM^iiUiQ|eftt^poWf<)pe.foFp|ittnig 
, ^gabGnd$.to}iardiilabp'iirt.09>«^r^A4U]^ 
4Xie for the ^dr^tiM ffMultti^ V witl| f^ertam^fuiHls 
<lbr defraying dm)k:«()^Qce( of 4lK^;w)iidi^pf educe 
ammaUy nuidii^oiit thefanke iiim« In imicat^ 
df Parif , )iofpkahi«)£thbfi|!^ 1(194 lll^fii*$..ere^e4 
in every great town of the kingdom. 
• Tie Ehgliflr beg^Ei iriofle mrly to thi|ik>of. their 
j^ooerV •n4 in^acoTOtry witfafout/induftry^ tkt? ne^ 
eeffity probably iarofe more tally. , Tfee fijrft £agr 
lUh ftatote bears datem theryedi{ JI496, directing, 
"That cifetfy taeggat-unabl«,tQ wodc, ;lhall wfort 
•* to the hundred wheore be hft dwflk oi; wa$ born s 
^ : and thter^ ♦ ihalL remainj u jtofl fpain .of .b^ing fee 
'* ill the jQxKks? three days andt.^bre^ nighty ;With 
^* ooty breadiaod ii^a}«T».3nd t^n^U be put out 
•* <jf town;?? . .Thife^^i^ia'la^ ^gS*ailyagiants,;for 
^h^ fdke*of>otdei.* -^Ill^i^ ^a^/ IH^l^. occafion^' at 
th&i period^ to ;piovtdi»*far ttl^. innocent p^pr; 
'thdr*imt)nteinaiicel being a.bui?dea upo^iim^gif^^ 
ries. But ' moiiafteife^. btwig i:pm: 4<tw^ ^.by: J^b<- 
Yy VIII. a ftatute/.^ad year of ihi»\»^ei 6i^.;f:^ 
cmpbwered thb jiilUcms(of;.0T^y'>«ft|L9t]rrit9f}^ 
cenfe po^ -aged andi iiqpotentipei^oiv to b% .Fitlv- 
in a certain: diftrid.) thioff .whD iNlgf M^ltl^outi ^i^ to 
be whipt, or fet \t\ the ftocks. In the firft y^f^^ 
<£dward VI, cap. 3., a ftatute was m^de in favour 

, of 



0f impotent, ntaimeci; and; a^d petfipns, that they 
ihall bai^^e ccmveikieilt hoofesipvev&fad.for th^m, iA 
the xitie%.:ot^t&vmiiwk^oi tlwjr/ tviere'.iborn; oc 
whedethe^ mfiQftdi&rd1ialec!yBar9^^nt».lQe i^^ - 
by ^e wiUmgf^ndit^aritabUidijpoJUion.Qi llse/pav 
rHhionerL:'£jr'*ad and^ 3d i^ilip and Max^ eap:.5« 
the former ftatutes^ ofif:iftnr;r;i^iIL and ^iEd» 
Kvard VL were confirmed, df gathering UrecA^l^ 
relief for the pdoflT b3r charitable oditdions. ' ** A 
^* iriaD licenfed t6 beg, iliall« wear a ^bad^'on hi4 
^^ b?edl ft«d bade o{>enly.W .! . , ' :t.r i- : ; 

- The flrft'compulfitory'AateteW^ 5tli lilttal/, 

cap. 3. empowering jiifltteS 'of peact to'raifti'l 

weekly fum for the poor, by taxing fuch'pdrfon^ 

^8 dbftinately refiife to cotitrjbute, after ire^iaited 

admonitions from the pulpit: In the next ilatotfe, 

14th Elifab.' cap. 5. a bolder ftep was made, eitii 

powering' juft ices to tai^the inhabitants of fevfer;^ 

'parifh, iri a weeHy futn for their p^or. And taxa- 

ticins for the p6or beliig now in fcine degree fatrii?. 

liar; the tetnarkabliS'ttatutfes^ 39th Elifab; cap. 3*. 

^rid 43d Elifab. ca-p. 2. wbt^enaded, whidi arethfe 

ground- wbiic of all the' fub'fequent ftattrtes con- 

* cetning the poor;* By thefe-ftat ut6s, deftatn houftl 

holders, liamed by th^ jttftltcs^ are, in fconjunftioA 

with the cWdrch-Wardehs; •afppotnted overfeeir^ fot 

the px)bt;- aiidtbcfebTerfeei:8;^with corifefii of twd 

juftices, are iiti^ow^red to tax the patifli in what 

' jjinw they think proper, for maintaiiiin^ the poor* 

r'..; ■; >^ ;. . ..: yj : '. •/: :. \\- . \ A!nol% 
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' Thefe evils are grcfot^ md jdt are tmt flight 
compared with wbat folio w«. As the niimber of 
poorin £Dglaod, as.weiltia the expence of main- 
tanaoce, are increafiog daily ; proprietors of land^ 
in oMkr;|o be telteved of a burden fo grievous^ 
drive the poor, out of the parilh, and prtTent all 
perfons from fettling id it who are likelj to be* 
come a burden '. cottages are demolilhedt and mar* 
riajge obftruded. Influenced by the prefent eril^ 
they look not forward to: depopulation^ nor to the 
downfal of hufiiaadvy^auid manufactures by fcarci- 
ty of hands. Every. parifh is in a ftate of war 
with every other pariib, concerning paufier fettle* 
ments^and removals*. , 

At an average, England by its various produd's 

ean maintain more than its prefent inhabitants. 

How comes it then that it is dot move populous^ 

I * according 

♦ In an addreCs by Mf Greases to both Honfes of parlia- 
ment there is the foHowing pafTage : ** It happens to be th^ 
^ mi Aaken policy of moft of our terf wife parilh-officers^ 
** that as ibon as a young man is married^ a ftate of life whicb 
"is the moillifeeljr to make hiin a good member of fociety^ 
*«**"to endeavour to get hito removed to tlie place of his legd. 
'^ fettlemient, out of pretcflce that he may foon have a famf- 
^*' ly, which may poflibly bring a change upoh the pariiS. 
* Young men, intimidated by frequent examples tf fuch cruel 
** 'treatment are unwilling to marry ; and this leads theri fre- 
^ quentty to debauch young women, and then leave thefts 
*» with Child in a very helplefs condition. Thus ^hey get inta 
1^' an unfettlcfd and debauched ^ay* of life, acquire a habit of 
^ idle^efsi and become a burdeA ttpoti the public;'* 



accordiog to, the n«ted o^^;eatioa, tbat wheKr 
ever there is food, men will he- found ? I can iijPj 
cover no caufe bijt. the .poor's r»tes, which npiajcij 
tfkc people thoughtiefs and idle. Idleoefs begets 
profligacy ; and the;profligatp avoid loading thejaatr 
fclves with wires and QhUdrcOi . 

The price of labour is generally the (awe in the 
different (hirps of Scotland, and in the different 
parifhes,' A few exceptions are occafioned by the 
neighbourhood of a great town> or by fome exten;^ 
five roanufaduire that requires many hands. In 
Scotland,, the price of labour refembles water], 
which,always levels itfelf: if hijgh in any one cor- 
ner, an influx of hands, brings it down. The price, 
of labour varies in every parilh of England :' a li^ 
tourer who has gamed a fettlemeht in a parifli, on 
which he depends.for bread when he inclines to bfe 
idle, dares not rcm9ve to another parifli where 
wages are higher, ffearing to te cut out of a fettli^- 
ment altogether* England is in the fame condi- 
tion with refpedl to labour, that France lately wa^ 
with refped to corn ; which, howeVcr plentiful ih 
one province, could riot be exported to fupply the 
, wants of another. The pernicioWeffedl'of the lat- 
ter with refpedt to food; are not more obvious, 
than of the former -with" refped to manufadtutes. * 
Englifti manufadures labour under a ftill great- 
er hardfliip than, inequatity of wages. In a country 
where there is no fund for the poor but what nature 
jprovides, the labourer muft be fatisficd with fuch 

wages 
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WdRsaiare'Cttftohmryi faeixasuorefoatce; fyt 
|)it7 is not moved by idlenefs. In Ehgland; the la^ 
botrrers command the market t if not fatis&ed with 
fctrftomary wa^es; thty have a tempttng refoarce; 
t^hich is, to abandon work altogether; and to* put 
themfelves on the parHh; Lstbpur is much cheaper 
in 'E'ranoe thaw in England : feverai plaufiblie rca- 
fonshave beenafflgtied'; but in riiy judgment, the 
difference arifes from the poor-laws* In Engldnd, 
every man is cntiflfed to* be idle; becaufe every 
idler is entitled to a maintenance. In France, the 
funds allotted\£br the poor^yield the faine fum 
annually: that fum is always preoccupied; and 
France, with refpedl to all but thofe on the lift, is 
a nation that has no fund provided by law for the 
.poor. 

Depopulation, inequality in the price of lab0ur, 
and extravagant wages, are deplorable evils. 'But 
the Englifh poor laws are prodiiftive of evils ftill 
more deplorable ; they are fubverfive both of mo- 
rality and induftry* This is a heavy charge, but 
no lefs true thaij heavy. Fear of want is the only 
cffeaual motive to in^uftry with the labouring 
poor : remove that fear, and they ceafe to be in- 
duftrious* The ruling palfion of thofe who live by 
bodily labour, is to fave » pittance for their chiK 
dren, and for fupporting tbemfelves in old age : fti- 
znulated by defire of accompliihing thefe ends, 
they are frugal and induftrious ; and the profpe<^ 
of iuccefs is to them a continual feaft* Now^ what 

worfc 



ccdoucTof fricDdiliip, tbap^ to f€;/cur^: b»^ bioi 

wof]^ ; which eSedpa^Ji d^a4?as bis fole ^b^non,, 
^ andi ivitl^ i<t; bis hociefi: induftry ? Re^ng oa tbje 
eer(^n<^y of a provifioin; ^fiinijk w^i^tt .he,,relajs^ 
gradut!i% tMl be iinksr ii^a idUn^iTf t idi^o^fs l^ads 
to |)ar<3fti£9fy. : p^oliiggcy bi^gji^ts difeafes: acid f^ 
wr^t.cb!^(;pri}e;&aa.^lpjfef3;,of public charity before 
be b^a r^n^HM^alf Ips c^uriie* ^cb ar€^ ;f{;(e ^gc^uiae 
effe^$ of the £ngli(b tax for tbe poor, under a mif- 
taken notion of cbarity. Tbere never was known 
iwan3^t€unCt^y, a'febedie for the pMt ttiotd'cort- 
tradi&iftf to fotnid poFicjr.' IHigftt it not bavt 
, been fprefeeh, that to a^ grovelling creature, who 
has. 0.9^ (efif^ of honour and fc'4Fce .af\y oj fliame^ 
fh^ 4^«r^iRty of wm^m^^Y^oK^ i>TOve m in»- 

fifliibkL ttnaptfikrn tCHiktifsae£i an^ debauchery ? X^ 
pdot^whoufe at LjQOfls .o^diDed ^rigmafUy bat f€«?iy 
bfeds/ dF wb ich twetitj^ oriiy were occupied. Thfe 
efght hundred, beds it^ contains at prefeqt, are.noft 
fufficieqt foi: thpfcLwho d.^m^ndadalU^nce.. Aprie- 
aniam k;^ n3;qfe.AicC:e£M^*ul ip a{)y cafe; tb^n wheii* 
given^^'proinote idil^ne£»'^* A-bouTcL for the poor 
' ■ . ^' : ; ■ was 

♦ A London alderman ,,pamcd Ifarper^ -who was coteinpo- 
rary yrith James I., or. hi§, ion Charles, bequeathed ten or 
twelve ^cT^s of meadow-ground in the parifh of St Andrew's, 
Holborut. Londpn, for the. benefit of the poor in the town of 
Bedford* This ground ba& been long cover^ with houfes, 

which 
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was ereded in a French vinage, the revenue of 
which by economy became confiderable. Upon a 
reprefentation by the curate of the parifh that more 
beds^were neceflary, the proprietor undertook the 
sianagement. He fold the houfe, with the furni- 
ture ; • and to every prbpei* objeft of charity, he or- 
dered a moderate proportion of bread and beef« 
The poor and fick were more comfortably lodged 
at home, than formerly in the poor-houfe. And 
by th4t management, the parifh-poor decrcafcd, 

inftead 

which yield from L. 4000 to L. joc^ yearly. That fum is 
laid out upon charity-fchools^ upon defraying the ezpence of 
apprenticefhips, and upon a ftock to young perfons when they 
marry $ an encouragement that attracts to the town of Bedford 
great numbers bf the lower clafles. So far well : but mark 
Ae confequence. That encouragement relaxes the induftry of 
Hiany, and adds greatly to thenumber of the poor* Hence it is, 
\th?it in few places of England does the poor's rate amount fo 
high as in the town of Bedford, An eztepfive common in the 
pariih of Charley, Suflez, is the chief caofe of an extravagant 
afTefTment for the poor, no lefs than nine fhillings in the pound 
of rack-rent* Give a poor man accefs to a common for feed- 
ing two or three cows, you make htm idle by dependence 
upon what he does not labour far^ . The town of Largo in Fife 
has a fmall hofpital, ere^ed many years ago by a gentleman 
of the name of Wood; and* confined by him to the poor of 
his own name. That name being rare in the neighbourhood, 
accefs to the hofpital is eafy. One man in particular is en* 
tertained there, whofe father, grandfather, arid great grand* 
father, enjoyed fucceffively the fame benefit ; every one of 
whom probably would have been ufeful members of focicty, 
tot for that temptation to idlenefs. 
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ioftead <^ tncrfcafing iM^^Lyta^, . . HijfirrAfW Sngf- 
iilh ^nuinufaAijurers laboui: the wIioIq wj^isknifi!^^ 
work of fo:ur or.five4ft7a afford theia twiiiAe09APCI? 
1$. not this a demMt(l^ati<mt that ih^Vk^lf^f of 
idlemfs is widely fpre^ad ? In Briftol, the pai^ft)irPCKi|r 
twenty ytars ago did.ngt exceed four t|ioufaQ4::< 
at prefcat, they amoum to more than ten thouip^iMl^ 
But jis a. malady, Mrhcn Icft^to itfelf, cQtpiQPnly e#- 
fe<Jluatc3 its qw^ cure ; jfo it will hft in this.q^f^i 
when, by pipevailing- idlenefs, every, oije witfecwitf 
ihame claims parifli-charity, the burdei^ ,if ill . j|M{f- 
come. tntpler^ble, niid tbe poor wiU beyleft tq thi^if 

^ ^Th^ immoral e$e<^s of public ch9nty are oi$ 
coniBtngd %o thofe who depei^d on it, )>i^t extec^ (9 
their children. The conftant ani^iety qf a lalM^^r 
jqg man to provide for bi9 i0Aie,i epde^rsth^m # 
b^m. >S<Ping. relieved of that an^tietj l^y t^e, ^afl^ 
f^r the; pool?, his affe^ion cools gra^pallyy.and^)^ 
tifrns at laft indifferent abopi; (hem. Tbeir iad^*' 
fpendence, on the otherMhand; weans thepi fro.^ 
their duty to him* Ai^d thus, ^ffec^ion betwqe^ 
parent and child, which is the corner- ftone of %- 
ciety^ is in a great meafu^e obliterated among 
.labouring poor. In a plan publilhed by the Ea 
of Hiliboroughy an article is propofed to oblige pa- 
rents to maintain their indigent children, and chil- 
dren to maintain their indigent parents. Natural 
affedion muft be at a low ebb, where fuch a regu- 
Jation is neceffary : but it is neceffary, at leaft 11^ 
London^ where it is common to (ee men in good 
U 2 bufinefs 
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Imfineft ncj^eding their ^iged nwi- di&aTed puse&ts, 
€or no better feafon thaa tbat the.parilh' is boimd 
to fifid tlieo^ bread : Prob^ ieoipord^ prob mores I 
^ ' The immoral efibdks of lAiblic charity fpread 
lAW Wider. U jfails not toextioguiih the virtue of 
charitj ataong the rich; who never think of gi- 
^ng charity^ when the public undertakes for all. 
lb a fcheme pubiilhed by Mr Hay, one article is, 
td raife a flt^ck for the poor by voluntary contribit- 
^119, and to make up the deficiency by a pariflt- 
IMt. WiU indiVidualfi ever contribute, when it is 
liet'tb^ reliev^the poor, b«c to relieve the parifh ? 
Every hofpital has a poor-box, which feldoiit pro- 
iiiicfes any thiftg *; The' great comfort of fociety 
4^ affillanee in tiffie of need; audits firmeft ce- 
lioSent is/ the beftowing and receiving ktndly crf^- 
fifces^ efpecialy> io d»ftrels. Now to unhinge or 
Itt^end the^exerdife-of^clraVity by rendering it u&- 
titceffary; relaxes every focial virtue by fiipplanjt- 
ing the bfcief 'of th^tti* The confeqiienoe isd^ 
ttai : exercife of bene^otettce to th^ diilrl^ad is 
^urfirmeft guard' againft the encroachments of fel- 
. i!Jfiine(9 1 if tliat guard be withdrawn^ felfifiinefe wtU 
yfttv?i\\\ and become the rulihg pal&on; In faft, 
thetax fb'r the poor has contributed greatly to the 

growth 

. • One exccp^ior^ I am fond to mention. The poor.-box of 
t|ie Edinburgh Infirmary was neglected two or three years, 
little being expef^ed from it. When* opened, L. 74 and a 
fradion was found in it ; contributed probably by the lonrer 
forty who were afhamed to give their mite publicly* 



j^owth of that grt>vdii!(g $i^on» lb 'Cosfpieuous «t 
prefent in Ei^land. . 

Englifli authors, who tttro their thoughts to the 
poor, makt heav^ coolfdaints 6f decaying chatitf , 
aria increa&ng poverty : never .^oBiredsieainingy that 
thefe dre the gennioe eSk&s of a fogal pn>vifioA 
Sot the poor ; wbkrb^ oft the one hand) eradicatas 
the virtue of charity, and, oft the other, is a vio* 
lent temptatt(Mi to idlceefsf WondetfttUy iU con* 
trived muft the £ng:ltfli charitji^-lawB be, when 
their confequences are to fap the foundation of y^ 
Ittritary charity ; to deprive the laboaring pooc of 
their chief comfort, that of ptovidiog for them- 
felres and children; to relax mutual affedion be- 
tween parent and child ; and to reward, inilead of 
punifhing, idlenefs and vice. Coniider whether a 
iegai provifion for the poof, be fdScient to atone 
for fp many evils. 

No man had better opportunity than Fielding 

to be acquainted with the ftate of the poor : let as 

iiftcn to him. •• That the poor are a very great 

•* burden, and. even a nuifance to the kingdom^; 

*Vthat the laws for relieving thfeir.difttefies and 

•* reftraining their viiees, have not anfwercd j and 

i** that they are at prefent very ijl provided for, 

•' aiid much worft governed, are ttntlH which 

*♦ every one will ackijoMrledge; Every perfon who 

: *♦ hath property, : mt& feci the weight of the tax 

« that is levied for the petor ; and every perfdn of 

** underilanding, muit fee how abfurdJy it ia ap* 

l\ U3 "plied. 
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^^* plied. $b afelefsy indead, isthis heavy tsrx, and 

'' fo wretched its difpofition, that it i^ a queftion, 

* whether the pdor or rich' are adually more dif- 

*' fatisfied y fincc the plunder ^f the one ferves fo 

*" little to the real advantage of the other; for 

^^ i9hil6 k million yearly is raifed among the rich, 

^** many of the poor are ftarved ; many more lan- 

" guifh in want and mifery ; of the reft, numbers 

**• are'fbtind begging or pilfering in the ftreets to- 

" day, and to-morrow are locked up in gaols and 

-•* bridewells. If we were to make a progrefs 

** through the outikirts of the metropolis, and look 

** into the habitations of the pfoor, we (hould there 

^* behold fuch pidlures of human mifery, as muft 

•*' move the cotnpaffion of every heart that deferves 

** the name of human. What, indeed, rauft be 

^* his compofition, who could fee whole families 

" in want of every neceffary of life, opprefled with 

'' hunger, cold, nakednefs, and filth ; and with dif- 

*' eafes, the certain confequence.of all theie ! The 

'•* fufFerings indeed of the poor are lefs known than 

" their mifdeeds ; and therefore we are lefs apt to 

•• pity them. They ftarve, and freeze, and rot, 

" among themfelves ; but they beg, and ileal, arfd 

" rob, among' their betters. There is not a pairifh 

" in the liberty of Weftminfter, which doth.- not 

** raife thoufands annually for the poor ; and there 

^ ^f is not a ftreet in that liberty, which doth not 

'<' fwarm all day with beggars^ and all night with 

« thieves.*' . ..^^ » 

"'■'•• I ^' L - There 
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There is not a fingle beggar to he fcen in.Penn*. 
fylvapifi. Luxury and idlene& have got no foot<» 
ing in that happy country v and thofe who fufier 
by misfortune, have mainteoanee ont of the pu- 
blic treafury. But luxury and idlenefa cannot for 
ever be excluded ; and when they prevail, this i;e- 
gulatipn will be as pernicious in Pennfylvania, as 
the poor-rat<ss are in Britain. 

Of the many propofa)^ that have been publilhed 
£or reforming the poor-laws, not one has pierced to 
the root of the evil. None of the authors enterr 
tain the flighted doubt of a legal provifion being 
neceflary, though all our diftreiTes arife evidently 
from that very caufe. Travellers complain, ojF 
being infefted with an endlefs number of beggars 
in every English town ; a' very different fcene from 
what they ine<6t with in Holland or Switzerland. 
How would it furprife them to be told, that this- 
proceeds from an overflow of charity in the good 
^people of England ! 

Few inftitutions are mpre ticklifh than thofe. of 
charity. In London, <;ommon proilitutes are treat- 
ed with fingujiair humanity : an hofpital for theip 
when pregnant, diibu^dens them of .their load, and 
nurfes them till they b^ again fit /or bufinefs : ano- 
^therhpfpitajl cures them, of the venereal difeafe: 
and a third receives them with open arms^ whien, 
inllead of defire, they beconpe pbjeds of averfion. 
^Would not one Jmagine, that thefe hofpitals h,ave 
been ereded for encouraging proftitution? They 

U 4 undoubtedly 
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}iit&McAfil^ tfhbii^ far frem be- 

lii^ Sdl^ddcd: i^r Stti^ihig- fopermteildairt of the 
iKaiilbUl*gti ' potJrJhbtifc/^^^^d^^ a ftAtue for a 
ttthcHlfc^ h* /cbhtW^W itt ftffdrm comftiow profti- 
ttitei.y'A Aitttftcr b^iherti wtre t^^nfined m a heufe 
of cdtVeOT'bh; dn^^ daily allcrwarioe of thrt^pence; 
'anrf eVfeii -part 6f that fmall pittance wtis^ embez* 
zlcd by the fervants oFthe hotife. Pihehing htin^ 
•get did lidt reform theit manners ; for being abfo- 
ititely idle, they encouraged each other in vice, 
Waiting impatiently for the hodr qf dfeliveraoce. 
Mt Stirling, with confent of the Magiftrates, re- 
moved theim to a clean boufe ^ and idilead of mo- 
ney, which is apt to be fquandered, appointed for 
^dach a potiild of oat- meal daily^ with fait, water, 
and fite for cooking. Relieved iiow friom diftrels, 
they longed for comfort: what would tfeey not 
give for milk or ale ? Work^ fays he, will procure 
*you plenty. To fon^e who offered to fpin, he gave 
flax and wheels, engaging to pay them half the 
price of their yarn, retaining the other half for the 
materials ftimifhed. The fpinners ^ea^nied about 
ninepence weekly^ a comffortable addition to wkat 
they' iiad before. The reft undertook to^fpin, one 
after another ; and before the end of the firft quar- 
ter, they were all pf them intent tpm w^bik. -It 
'Was a branch of his plan, ixr fet fircc foeh^as mctft- 
ed that favour; and fdtrre df thetti appfe^red fo 
thbtbugtily rteformerf, ^ to Be in tta' *Wger eif a 
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' The ittgetiioiis ftutHoir of -YA^^/^W^ft^/:^^, 
wild wrott in the lyssV^Bfet^eH, tkktfKJIWiftW 
ftatiding -^hc pleiitf fill provHkiii f6P t!we.^6di^i« tttat 
kihgdbmf, ^ittenticAwd abc^e, tftcft wfeiii »^4nctal 
complaint df <hfe iiicteafcof b^iggisirtf MA ▼bgttiiAs * 
and adds, that the French pcftHSc^tl^^rrttfeN/diffa^ 
tisfied with theit own plafn;^htoa ptiftfti!ea«feveral 
ftiemorials to the miniftry, j^opdiittg tb atW^ thi- 
Englifh parochial' afleffments,^ as greatly j^i-bftrablife. 
This rs a ctirteus fed ; for «tt th^t ve^y ttftW, ^^It 
in London, tio iifs diffatiified With^thrfifc afleflt 
fnents, were ^vrittng pamphWts in prailts trf* the 
Freneh hofpitals. One thing rs certain, that no 
plan hitherto invented has given fatisfaftiori. Whe- 
ther^ an unieitceptiortable pfah'ls- at all pofEble, 
fcems extremely doul^tFuI, 

•' In every plan for the^^ofWiW I hAVi Tc*ta; 
workhoufes inake one article ; to provide woflc fat 
thofe who are willing, ^rid to make thofe worK 
who are unwilling. With refpeA to the fcifmer, 
men need never be idle in England f&c ^anft of 
empioytaent ; and they alWafyi fbtceedthfe beft at 
the employtteVrt: thi^l^ ehoicrfe'foi: thenjfelvefe. With 
ttfyt^ to the latter, puhiflitwirit Will npt^cSttipiSPu 
ii&a'n to* labdift'^ hte* mky affihtlif the appeaWftd*, hdt 
^v^ilpyrfakfe'fe^^p^d^ers^, ^a thfe'-ptetext tif ficknefe ^ 
brw^akiidfii^iy'tViftt ^nd^ftr art eicdUfe.^ Th^ 
biily'<^6'rti^lll$SrfW riiikfe'afekii yfovk feWoMly, ii 
fe»t ttf ^Ad'^i^^*'" ^^ .;--;.: :; .^- 
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A bofi^tal ^ tbe fiQk> for tjbf wpuaded, aod for 
the maivifd, is a i^ight ^ftabli^hf^aotj being pro- 
duSive of good, withopt doing aojr.;barffi. Such a 
liofpits^I ihoiild dcpc^nd partly oiji vpluotary chari* 
ty } to procure, wbi?^, a coovii^ion of its being 
well nuuiagedy is ^ece^firy. Hofp^t^s thait have a 
fufficient fund of tbfir own, and that have no de« 
peodeoce on the good will of others, are common^ 
ly ill managed. 

Lies there any obje)£tion againil a workhoufe, 
for tramiiigtp. laboiir, dej3;iti|te orphanSj^ and beg- 
ging children ? It as an article in Mr Hay's plan, 
that tbe workboufe (hould relieve poor families of 
all their children above three. This has an enti- 
cing appearance, but is unfound at bottom. Chil* 
dren require the tendernefs of a mother, during 
the period of infantine difeafes i and are far from 
being fafe in the bands of merceuariest who ftudy 
nothing but their own eafe and intereft. Would 
It not be better, to diftribute froall fums from time 
to time among poor families overburdened with 
children, fo as to relieve them from famine, not 
from labour? And with^ refpetS^ p> orphans and 
bagging children^ I incline to tbinkf that; it would 
be a more falutary meafure^ t,o encoqx^e mecha? 
nics, manufacturers, and farinerjS| ^^ve ^ ^j^ , tq 
educate fttch children., A pxemf9m|fpjr,/7^^^.th§ 
half in band,, apd the, other half .^l}<ui,d^^^can 
work for themfelves, would be a proper, en^our^^- 
ment. The beft-regulated orphan*hofpitaI I am 

acquainted 
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acquftiQted with» is that of Edinburgh* Orphans are 
taken in from every comer, provided oidy they be 
npt nnder the age of feven, nor above that of 
twelve : Under feven, they are too tender for a 
hofpkal ; abovjB twelve/their/elations can find em«* 
ploymenl; for them* Befide the being taught to 
read and write, they are carefully inftruded in 
fome art, that may afford them comfMtable fub- 
fiftence. . i 

No man ever called in queftion flie utility of the 
marine fooiety ; which will refle<% honour on the 
members as long as we hate a navy to proted us : 
they deferve a rank above that of gartered knights. 
That inftitution is the moft judicious exertion df 
charity and patriotifm, that ever exifted in any 
country. 

A fort of hofpital for fervants, who for twenty 
ye^rs have faithfully adhered to the fame mafter, 
would be much to my tafte ; with a few adjoining 
acres for a kitchen- garden. The fund for purcha- 
fing, building, and maintenance, muft be raifed by 
contribution ; and none but the contributors fhould 
be entitled to offer fervants to the houfe. By fuch 
encouragement, a malady would be remedied, that 
of wandering from mafter to mafter for better 
wages, or eafier fervice ; which ieldom fail to cor- 
rupt fervants. They ought to be comfortably 
provided for, adding to the allowance of the houfe 
what pot-herbs are raifed by their own Iab6un A 
number of virtuous men thus affociated, would end 

their 



tbenr days in comfwt ; and the f)i^pi»^ of aftlrin^ 
ing a fettlemetit To agtM^Me; Wo«iM fbrfti tecel- 
^nt fen^attts. Hew adwntageous wottM ftch H 
li<yfpital prove to hofhandry iii palticolar ! But I 
Tbdfine this hofpital to fcrvants who arc %ngk. 
Wen who have a familj wiU be betteir provided fe- 
'^iiately. 

Of all the mifehidfe that hav« been engendered 
by over, anxiety about the poor, none have proved 
ttiore fatal than ibundiing4iofpitats. They tend 
to cool affsAion for children, rfHll wore effedtially 
than the Englifh parifli-icbarity. At every o<^a- 
4x>qal pinch for food, away goes a child to the ho- 
Ypftal ; and parental ^eiftion among the lower ibrt 
turns fo languid, that many who are in no pinch, 
relieve themfelves of trouble by the fame means, 
It is srffirmed, that of the children born annually 
in Paris, about a third part are fent to the found- 
iing-hofpitalv The Paris almanack for. the year 
-1768, mentions, that there tvere baptized 1^,576 
m&nts, of whom the foundlihg-bofpital received 
6025. The fame almanack for the yeat 1773 
bears, that of 18,51^ children bdtn and baptized, 
5989 were fei^ to the foundling-hofpitaL The 
proportion originally was much kfs; but vice ad- 
vances with a fwift pace. How enormous muft be 
the degeneracy of the Farifian populace, and their 
want'of parental a^ffi»Elion 1 
. Let us next mm to infants tfhtat n|) in tfab Itd^- 
tai* Of all ^anJmals^ ii^ms ^of the human:, rsice ate 
il- the 
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AeiSl paceiK» 6nd «AiJ4ffeQ 'm the drid^ft uniofh 
Iq sk foundiUng-iQo^iCA), tfaevQ it* npj 6>«d ^moft^^r tp 
WAlcb over barj u^Xf^x b^¥f ; aod ^be hM'^liiig 
tturfe faas np faodwfti.lipt % bfer own Uute pc^iS^t* 
Njeed we any. dtbecfiajife % tb?< deftruAioi^ of i% 
fants in a foundling^hofpital, much greater iii pr^^ 
porttioo. than id£ Ibofeiuod^r.tihe-M^e of a mfltlier ? 
hxA\:yfA: tbc9» ;^; a«9t^43r aajui^a^ eqiM%. potfmt, 
Mr faicli : Id f orniji pMd s^r. Wb».t Mj^ Haa w^ajr d^ 
iecv.^..upon. pafifb-M^rkbfWftSt. jst equally applii* 
«a Wft to a . fo^iijagh.bt)^pi$al^ ••• To aitcwpt,'* 
fairs he^. ^ (o noiiiiih> a^ ipCkOt in a wor]fbDu(% 
** fiihfif« iinjimimr q€ nuri;^ ^tfi congregated intp 
<< one. room,: aikd omfeqi^eoiJ]^ ttie ajii; l)^qoi|i&pii^ 
'' trid, I wiUpronoMQ^f^, fpovi iiHin^ajle jIfBOwlf die 
^/ o&^e J&ibj^K^, to. be bpf ap.l^^lJireasove^m 
-JVHajighJif ;/(fr r*^. d^iA/ frntfi/ikn'- It is.cqmpur 
Udi that of! tb^ cbil4rei:i ifi libe itORdon^fQU^dlii^ 
bofpfttal^ the half donpt Uv^ a y^i^* It 2^pear« \^ 
an Account gtJVQn in t^ Pa^lianienti, tbat (he tpoaejr 
befto^K^etd on.tbatLihofpttai frpnfi iu G€imp9«nceaMs^ 
tiil De^Jeajb^r 1757^ ai»ounte4i <o. L. U^6>poo ; aiad 
yet during that pjerio4* z.05 perfoop only were put 
Qut to da for thi^mfel^es. Dpn^n, (b^n with fpundr 
IJDgrhofpital^, more np^^ipurstban p^ftilence 01; ifi^ 
mine. A,n i«fMt: e»pofed at tbe door of a d wellr 
xQg-boufe, mjift be t§km up: but in that caf<q» 

which 
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Mhicik feldom happens, lite infant txas a better 
chance for life with a hired nurfe than in a hofpi* 
f al ; and a chance perhaps little worfe, bad as it is, 
fhanwith an unnatural mother. I approve noC| 
Indeed, of a quarterly payment to fuch a nurfe : 
.^ould it not do better to fumilh her bare mainte- 
iiance for three years ; and if^the child be alive at 
the end of that time, to give her a handfome addi- 
tion ? , : » 

A houfe of correAion ia neceflary fot good or- 
<ler; but belongs niot to the prefent eflay, which 
concerns maintenance of the poor, not ponifiiment 
of vagrants. I-fhall only by the way borrow a 
thought from Fielding, that fading is tfaefMCoper 
{lunilhrnetlt of profligacy, not any ponifhment that 
is attended with flmme. Puniflmient, ht obfai?ves, 
that deprives a man of all ftnie of honour, never 
Will contribute to make him virtuous. 

Charity-lchook may have beta proper, when few 
could read^ and fewer write; but thtfe arts are 
now fo common, that in moft families children may 
be taught to read iat home, and to write in a pri- 
vate fchool at little expence. Charity- fchools at 
prefent are more hurtful than beneficial: youtig 
perfons who continue there fo long as to read and 
write fluently, become too delicate for hard labour, 
and too proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge is 
a dangerous «cquifition to the labouring poor : the 
more of it that is pc^efled by a ihepherd, a plough- 
man, or any drudge, the lefs fttisfadion he will 

have 
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bayg ifi Ia4i6ur; The only plaufible argunfienff^fdir 
a^ ch^ifity^fchodl is, ** That children dP the 4ai. 
*' bouring poor dtre taught theire the principles of 
'' relrgidn ^tld of morality, which they cannot ac^ 
" quire at home/* The argument would be int 
vincible, if without regular education we could 
have no knowledge of thefe principles. Bat Pro*' 
vidence has not left man in a date fo imperfedl : 
religion and morality are ftamped on his heart ; 
and none can be ignorant df; them, who attend t? 
their own perceptions* Education is indeed of ufe 
to ripen fuch perceptions ; and it is of fingular ufe 
to thofe who have time % reading and thinking : 
but education in a cfharityifchodl is fo fligfat, as t6 
render it doubtful, whether it be not more hurtful 
by foftering lazinefs, than advantageous by con^ 
veying inftru£tion. The natural impreliions of re*i^ 
ligion and morality, if not dbfcured by vicious ha<^ 
bits, are fuffici^nt for good condud: prefetve )t 
iWan from Vice by conftant labour, and he will not 
be deficient in his duty either to God or' to man. 
Hefiod, an ancient and refpedable poet, fays, that 
God hath plated labour as a guard to virtue. 
More integrity accordingly will be found among n 
number of induftftous poor, taken at random, tl^an 
among the feme number in any other clafs. 
: I heartily approve every regulation that tends to 
prevent idlenefs. Chief- Juftice Hale fays, •* THat 
•* prevention of poverty and idlenefs would do 
t* more good than all the gibbets, whipping- poftS, 

•* and 
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^^m^ gfu4^ in the kingdom.'' ; In t|i^, wwi t^m- 
jpjs4K)jufl^ Wgbl; tQ i>c heavily Ulj^ ajS w«ll as 

encwf a^e idlenofiu The. a^^tting Iftw. ppople to 
VtifQ.ft)« mi5a>bi?r« of p^lk^ment, is a fqui^ec of idle- 
t3ief8, coEfuptio^^, dod perv^rty. Tb^f^ine privilegt 
i^ ruinoiis to every ftjiaH pwrliamciitnboroagh^ Nor 
have. I. any diflfc:ulty to prionounce,; xjt^t tfee ad- 
pjittirig the poputoci^ to vote in the eleift wi of » 
patifl3rimnifter,,^fii9qitei|t para&ice i^, ^coMwdr i$ 
]m)d4idlve of th«» fM«m pernicka^s e5e<^ 

Wbat theft isi to fbe. the i^e^lt. lof tl^foregwaf 
inquiry ^ ? Is: il from deleft of iotveat^n tfcat a good 
legal jsffabfifhinent for the poor i« nf>t( yet discover- 
fid ^ Qt i& it: impraAicahle to mikp any legsd efta- 
Uiihnient that isi noft ffaugh^ with cor^qption ? I 
incline to die latleir^'foc tiaie foUowiiftgrreai^o^ no 
lefs ohvidus^c^hesi. folid^ Thaft ia at li^gal eftaUifli* 
Bfient fbr the pooc^ nof diftin<3iogi . qaijt h^^ B>ad^ he* 
tween viptueand viee.; asid confequestly that every 
fuch. eft^hlilhment muft he a pre^i^iti for idlenefsi 
And where h the neceffity, affteuall, of wty puUic 
eftahlUhmeiit ? By what unhappy prcaudtce Save 
people hefcn led to think, that the Author of our 
nature^ fo,betieficeM:t3o,hi8 favoarite man in evetry 
other refped, ha(9 abandoned the indigent to fasiioe 
and death, if municipal law inttarpofe not? We 
need bnt mfpe& the human heart to be ctmviwed, 
that perfons in diftrefs are his peculiar care. Not 
j^ly has he made it our dufty to affdrd l^em sdyief; 

hut 
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but has fup^radded tlie piffiop bf pity to enforce 
the performance of that duty. This branch of oolr 
nature fulfils in perfedion all the falutary purpofes 
' of charity, without admitting any one of the evils 
that a legal proviilon is fraught with. The con- 
trivance, at the faix^ time, is extremely fimple : it 
leaves to every man the objedls its well as meafure 
of his charity. No man efleems it a ddty to rdieve 
wretches reduced to poverty by idiencis and pro«- 
fligacy : they move not our pity ; nor do they ex- 
pert any good from us. Wifely therefore is it or- 
dered by Providence, that charity fliould in every 
refpeA be voluntary, to prevent the idle andpro:^!-: 
gate from depending on it for fupport. 

This plan is iii many rfiQ>eds excellent. The 
exercife of charity, when free from compuliion, is 
highly pleafant. There is indeed little pleafure 
where charity is rendered unneceffary by muttici^ 
pal law ; but were that law laid afide, the gratifi- 
cation of pity would become one of our fweeteft 
enjoyments. Charity, like other aflbdions, is en- 
vigoratcd by exercife, and no lefs enfeebled by dif*. 
uf^. Providence withal hath fcattered benevolence 
among the fons of men with a liberal hand : and 
notwinhftanding the obftrudion of municipal law, 
^ Idiom is there found oiie fo obdurate, as to refift 
the impulfe of compaifion, when a proper objed is 
prefented. In a wdl-r^uliated i^vernment, pro* 
tooting ifidufiry and Virtue, the perfons who need 
letitttity at g not iamy ^ Md fuch perfons may with 

Vol. IL X afiiirance 
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sffatanoe; depend on dif ehltrlty of their neigb- 

; YIt majT atthe fame time be bol4ly affirmed, that 
tiiofe who need charity; would be more: bomfort- 
ablj pir6vided.£or:by the plan of Providence, than 
byahyikgol eftd>lUhmem. • Creaturei loathfome 
by difeafe or D«ftinef«, affeft' the air in a poor- 
houfj^, and'have little chanpe for life, without more 
care and Idndlinefs than canr be expeded from fer- 
vants, rendered callous: by continual fcenes of itii-. 
fery^ Cdhfider^ on the other hand, the confequen- 
cesj^ vdluntary charity, equally agreeabW io the 
glv^r andrec»iver. :The kindly connexion between 
them, grows ftronger and ftronger by reiteration ; 
and fqualid poverty^ fkrfrom being an obftruftion, 
ei^cites a degree of pity,* proportioned to the di- 
iUefs, It may happen for a wonder, that an indi- 
gent perfon is overlooked ; but for one who will 
iufier by fuch ncglefl;, multitudes fufFer by com- 
pelled charity. 

But what I infift on with peculiar fatisfadion is^ 
that natural charitylis an illuftrioils fupport to vir- 
tue. .Indigent Tirtue can never fail of relief, be- 
icaufe it never fails to enflame compafiioh. Indi* 
g^nt vice, on the contrary, raifes indignatida' mott 

' ' than 

* The Italians are not more remarkable for a charitable dif- 
pofition, than their neigbbotirs. .No fewer however than feven* 
^7 .tboufiqd mendicant frkirs liveithereuppn voluatarj diari- 
ty J aijd I hfl.ve not hmd tftw 9^1 ow of thfR;eTtr ^^M^ 
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than pity* ; andtliereforc can h^ve lUdc profped 
of relief. What a glorious incitemenl to induftrj 
and virtue, and how difbouraging to idlenefs and 
vice ! Will it be thought chimerical to obferve 
further, that to learc the indigent on Proviciencc, 
will tend to improve manners as Well as virtue 
among the lowet clafies ? No man c&h ttiinlc hira- 
felf fecure againil being reduced to depend, on hj^s 
neighbours for bread. The influence of that thought, 
will make every one folicitous to acquire the good 
will of others. Lamentable it is, that fo beautiful 
a ftrudhire (hould be razed to the foundation by 
municipal law, which, in' providing for the poor, 
makes no diftindion between virtue and vice. The 
-execution of the poof-laws would be imprafticabk, 
were fuch a diftinftion attempted by inquiring in- 
to the conduct and chairafter of every pauper. 
Where are judges to be found \Vho will patiently 
follow out fuch a dark and intricate expifcation ? 
To accomplifh the talk, a man muft abandon every 
4)ther concern. 

In the firft Englifh ftatutes mentioned above, 
the legiflature appear carefully to have avoided 
compulfory charity : every meafur^ for promoting 
voluntary charity was firft tried, before the fatal 
blow was ftruck, empowering parifh-officers to im- 
]f)ofe a tax for the poor. The legiflature certamly 
did not forefee the baneful confequences : but how 

X2 ; • came 
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came they ^ot to fep^.thajt xhty wero diflrufting 
j^rovidencC| declaring in offeft, that the plan efta- 
^blifh^d b^ pqr Maker for the poor« is infufficient ? 
Many arc t^9:nmmcipal Iaw3 that enforce the laws 
pf n^ture^jby 9d4Jttiona} rewards and punifhments ; 
Bvit ]t was iin^ylarly bold to abolifb the natural 
jaw of .(Charity^ by eftablilhing a legal tax in its 
ftead, ^f en will always be mending ; what a con- 
fufed jumble da they make, when they attempt to 
inend the laws of Nature \ Leave Nature to her 
own operations i ihe underftands them the heft. 

Few regylations are more plaufible than what 
^re political i and yet few are more deceitful. A 
writer, blind with partiality for his country, makes 
the foUoiying obfervations upon the 4^ Elifabf 
cftabliftiii^g a maintenance for the poor, <• Laws 
^* have been ^nafted in many othe? countries, 
*^ which have pumihed the idle beggar, and e^* 
'* hprted the rich tp extend their charity io the 
** poor; but it is peculiar to the humanity of £og- 
'' land, to have made their fupport ^ ipatter of 
>* obligation and neeeffity on the «H>re wealthy, 
♦* Tb? I^ngiyh fe^ to be the $ri| nation in Europe 
" infcignpefart^and^rnis} thfylik^wifefirepof- 
" feffed pf the freef): af^d moft perf§(S^ of confUti^ 
'< tipps* 9p4 the bleiSng^ gonfeijiienti^ tP thai 
^ freedom* Jf yirtue^ i^ an individual ai« foaa** 
f* times liipppfsd tQ ]^ rc\vv4?d m |;l)i$ world, I 
if dp i^ot think it too prefjomptuous to fi^ppofe^ 
f^ i^^^ national yirti)^ ma^ likfwife meet witb 



^ Aw rewaitL Sngladsft^ ftdCtl^ t# t» pticxAikt 
" honour, not only made th^r pBbl^«te€f;'Mt1ibth 
" pifQvi&da certain ahdfoMeftdttl(fetii«iit^ito^re* 
•^ itcnt thdr ncceffities arid- indigetice, whfeh ilhcf 
** arife from what the law calls tbt aH of Ged: 
'^ and ate not thefe beneficent and htimstnef atteii^ 
•* tions to the miferies of our felloir^crcfjrtiites, tli6 
" firft of thofe |>o6r pleas which we ate capaWe df 
** offering, in behalf of odr imperfWHdns, to ah alii 
^* wife and roercifulJCreafcr!'*^ Td this Writer I 
pppofe another, whofe reflexions' are 'xhttt foundL 
•* In England, there rs aii aft of ^'t ife^tuh^ 
** obligit>g every parffc tO maintalh iti o^d pobK 
*^ Scacce any mad lividg, Who has riot feeh the eft 
** feds of this lair, but muft approve oi it ; andytfc 
*^ fuofa ate its eflfeds, that theftWets oF Eondodifi 
" lillqd with obj«5b of riiiferyteydrtd^Wtftisfe^tt 
** in any other eity. The labouring ^ot, depenfli 
^* ipg on this law tt) be provided iii fickrief^ anil 
•• olid age, are little folicitdus to fave, arid becdirfi* 
** faabttually profufe. The principle 6f charity ii 
«* eft^liflied by Providence m the human heart, 
** for relieving thofe who are difabled to Work fot 
** themfclves. And if the labouring poor had hb 
** dependence -but on the principle of charity, they 
*♦ would be more religious j and if they- were* itt^ 
"•^ fluenced by religion, they would be lefs aban- 
** doned in their behaviour. Thus this (eeming 
** good adl turns to a national evil : there is more 
" diftrefs among the poor in London than any 

X 3 ** where 
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/^ wherein £urQt>e; and 'more drunkennefs bbth 
.** ia males and femaleal *i" 
^ I am aware; that during the reign of E&fabeth^ 
ibme compttlfion might be necefiary to preferve 
the poor from ftarving. Her father Henry had 
£Efqueftere4' a)l the hofpitakp a hundred and ten in 
iiumbef;, and fi)uandered\ their revenues ; he had 
alfo demoli/hed all the abbey&« By thefe means, 
the poor were reduced, to a miferable. condition ; 
cfpecially as private charity, for want of exercife, 
^as at a ^w.el^b^, That critical jundote requir- 
ed indeed be}p from the tegiflature : and a tem- 
porary provHipn for the .poor would have been a 
liroper meafure;^ fo. contrived as not to fuperfedc 
:f^luntary charity, but tather, ido. promote k. Un- 
lucky it isrfpr^Eng]land9 that fuch a meafui^e was 
pverlookejl ; but Queen Elifabeth and her parlia- 
ments had. not |the talent of forefeeing conife- 
ijuences without the aid. of experience. A per- 
pjctual tax for the poor was.impofed, the moft per- 
nicious tax that eyer wasimppfcd in any country. 
With refpe<^ to the prefcnt times, the reafon 
no.w given pleads againft abolifhing at once a legal 
provifion for the poor. It may be taken for grant- 
ed, that charity- is in £nglai(id.not niore vigorous at 
prefent, than it was in the days of Elifabeth. 
Would our miniftry but lead the way, by jhow* 

ing 

* Author of Angeloni*s letters. 
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ing fome zeal for a tefibtmafion, expedients wcMild 
probably b^ invented for fupporting the • poor, 
withouf unhingittg toliihtary cba^ity. TbefoHdW*'* 
ing expedient is propoftd/'merely as a fpecimen. , 
Let a tax: be impofed IVy , f^rliament on every 
pari(h for their poor, variable iilipr<>portion.to the 
number^ l^ut not to. Exceed thet half' ^ what is 
neceffiryc direding the landholders to*> make up 
quarterly/ a lid of the nimes and condition of 
foch perfon»as in then: opinion dfeferve 'charity j 
withan^ftimajte of what each ought to^lunre^we0k- 
ly. The public .tax: makes the half^ atid^ti^ other 
halfisitdbe^raifed by^^olimtliry conttibtftionl' To 
prevebt isialluiion, the^dll of the poof, wA cheir 
weekly appointment, withia ii^icription o£ gentled 
nieu fqr;tbetc..part of the.(um, Ihall )}e eiian^d 
by the jufticeiof ^ peace at ra quatterly uncetingl;. > 
who, onMebeiving fati^&iop, niuft oc^ertfaefum 
ariiing from the public tax to be diftributedjhafon^ 
the pcJor contained in the i rdll, actoKdliog : tD\the 
eftimate ofithe landholdera^-^oA* the, public fund 
lies dead tiUithe fub&riptioH b^. con^pieted, itus ' 
not to be jmagioed that, any gentlemian: will iland 
out ; it .would be a public Frnpiutatioh dn his.cha-* 
paiftcr.* ..Far from apprehending any. deficiency, 
confident I am» that every gedtleinhn. would con- 
fider itiasthohourable to contribute largely. .. This 
agreeable work muft be blended with fome decree 
of fe verity, that of excluding from the roll^every 
profligate, male or female. If that rulie be ft r idly 

X 4 followed 
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followed oiiti.the imioc^iit poor wUl diminifli 
daily ; fo a» iit time to be fafely left upoii volun- 
tary charity, without oec^ffity of any ta^. 

But muft miferahle wretches, reduced to pover- 
ty, by idlenefs qr intemperance, be, in a Chriftian 
CQuntry* »liiinflni|li to difteafts and famine ? This 
Is the arg^iQent^ ih^Uow as it is, that has cor- 
iTupted the ^nduAry of England, md reduced mul- 
titudes to difeafes and famine. Thofe who are 
4hJe to. wor]^, may he locked up in a houfe c^ 
correiftioo^ . to. be fed with bread and water; but 
vjidi liberty of working for themfdvea. And as 
for the remainder, their eafe is. not idefperate, 
"vhen they faav^ acbefs toi fuch tesder-^bearted per- 
ions aa. are more: eminent for pity than for prin** 
eiple*. 1£ by negled. or drerfight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more to re- 
fiurmadon, than the mofi pathetic dUbourfe from 
the pulpit. 

£vai at the hazard of lofing a few lives by ne- 
gledk or oversight,' conunon begging ought abfo- 
lutely to be prohibited* The moll profligate, are 
the moH impudent aud the moft expert at feigning 
diftrefs. If begging be indulged tc^ any, all will 
rufh into the public : idlers are fond of that wan* 
dering and indolent fort of life ; and tbere is ik> 
temptatum to idlenefs more fucotfsful, than li- 
berty to beg. In order to be relieved from com- 
^paxm beggars, it has horn propofed, to fine thofe 
who give tbem alms. Little penetration muft 

they 



they bate; to whcnn the iafoSckncjr oIt fiii:ib nnri 
medy ia not pujtpitbk. It k etfy to st^e i^n^ 
without being feea ^ Md «pmp{|£|on will ^l^^st 
alms, even at the hsiurd of Cufiesing for in;. no| 
tQ mention, that erery onft id.fiich a q^wobU 
avoid the odio.u$ daarofteff of ail ififonimr* TH 
following remedy ib fagg^fted, w wlb^t pi?olMa>IgB 
may anfwer. Am o$cer nuift be appoiot^drJ^ 
every parilb, widli a competanl ftlary, £(iir 9sppn^ 
bending and carrying to rtl^r. woxkbQii& (^vei^ 
ftroUing heggat ; under the; penalty of .Infitigv bin 
offipe, with what .&lary k diMtrto bisit if anj)^ b^r* 
gar be fqund ftroUbigfour m4 tnwHy hoiijMjiftM 
the && conies to bk kftoiri^dgfi. bi i^eiiMilEr 
biQMfe fueb> begg»r9 fliallbe 4ed wiHt kff^ awi 
water for ^ ye^ but widi libei tjrof wo^^twg: foft 
tbemfelye9» .... , .. 

I d^dan refolutdy^aigainit a. pei^tnid tajk*^ 
the poof . But if there muft be fuch a. taac» I ixmf» 
of none le& fttbverfive of indollry and mohds t]lal» 
that eftabltfhed in Scotland^ obliging tbe. hmdr 
holders. in every parifli to meet at ftated times, ui 
order to pifovide a fund for the poor ; but leMJay 
the objeds of their charity, uid the meafitre, to 
their owa humanity and discretion. In this plaa^ 
there is no encroachment on the natural duty of 
charity^ but only that the mieority mctft f ubmift ^ 
to the opinion of the majority. 

In large towns, ^here the chaaradet and cir«^ 
comflances of the poor are not fo well known as 
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in cdantty-pariflic^, the ^llowhii^ vftrhitimi is pro- 
ofed* ^Initead of laadholdets, who' aire proper in 
dduiitry^pariihes; let th^ebe m ckch town-parilh 
dcftandiiig comimttite cho&h by the proprietors 
^' honied) the third part to be changed annually, 
Tliis cofiamittfee vrith- the roiniftcr, mate up a lift 
d^ f^h'as ddferve charity, ^adidirig an eftimate of 
t»4iat; with their own laboub, may be fufficient for 
eftc^ of them, TSie ntoifter, with one or two of 
l|It vcominitiee, cfartyiabout this j lift to every fa- 
ftiily^ttiiitfcin affoid charity, fuggeftingwhat may 
bfe'pro^'lbr esfckrtW'ioMribute. Thisilift, with 
aa^W^lilion of th^ fum cfontribiited or pi?omifed' 
hy eachhbufehoWswry«Huft-^'be affiied^^c^ the firin-* 
eipd'door* of 'the paiirifli-church, to ' honour the 
coAtiibutors/and to'iiiform the poor of the pro^' 
vifion made for them. Some liich itiode''may' 
^t^b«blyite cfflfeftual,- without tranfgreffingi die 
botmA^ a£ volimmry Charity* • ButMf any one 
^b^kiatelyxefafe to i contribute aftet fereral ap* 
plicaiiofiis/ the committ^ at their difcretioh mayt 
tax him. If it be^thepofieflbrvho declines con- 
Qribtiikig; the tSLX imift be laid upon him/ refer^ 
;vhig relief agaihft his landlord. '':'.} 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to be pro- 
bibiped &om begging, are lefs known than in 
4ountry4parifhes : and amohg a crowd of inhabi* 
t&nts, it is e^fier for an individual to efcape the 
public eye when he withholds charity, than in 
country 'pariihes. Both defeds would be reme- 
I ♦ . \ died 
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afeSby Ihe plan^abm^e propoieS : it will' bring tb 
Kght, in great (iitie^, the pW't^ho defbrVe 'tlisi? 
H<y; &rrd ifwlff'tfring 'to light every perfoiiwlid 

Vithh6raschari¥yl^ » ' '^''^ '^., 

' In every regulation for fhe poor, * Englifti and 
Stotc^hjit is taken^ for grantedj that the poor are 
to be maintained iri their . own hoiifes. Parochial 
pooi'-houfes are creeping int6 famion : * a fewaife 
alrdkcfy •erefife^'^otK in fcnglknd and Scotland i 
ahd^^there xs"depending;'in parliament a |)l;ati* fo? 
eftattifliiitg poot-hdufes in ^Very part of Eiigfan^ 
Yet whether the^^ 'ougiit to tie pr6ferred *to the ac- 
euftomed ' modd, '^itfeferves iferious ' conlidemiotf: 
The*ereAion and thanagemerit'bf a pdor-houfeafe 
cxp^nfivfe articles V*' and if they do not ilpoif th^ 
whble* appieaf clearly beneficial/ it is^ better id So^ 
Ihmrt in tihic; ^ - : - ; - - - ; ;^^^'^ 

- TEconomy i'sthe gteat motive that inclines people 
to this: new mode bf providing for <he poor, tt 
is imagined, that numbers collefted at a com^mon 
table, can be maintained at leis' ex pence than in 
fepafate houfes; and ' foot-foldifer^' aire given fo^ 
an example, who could not liv^ 'on'* their' payi? 
- they did not mefs - together. Bat the cafes a r6 
not parallel. Soldtersf, having the management ^of 
their pay, can club for a bit of meat. But as tH^ 
inhabitants of a p6or -houfe are maintained by the; 
public,- the fame quafatity' of provrfions miift' he- 
allotted to eadh ;- as there can be no good ruW 
for feparating thofe^ who eat much from thofe 
-•.-*•' ' •'•" J who 
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who e»t little. The confequence is wh«t msLj he 
eicpeded : the balk of them rderve part of their 
Tidaals for porchafing ale or fpirits. It is Taiu 
to ezpe^ work from them : poor wretches void of 
ihame will never work feriouflj, where the pro« 
fit accrues to the public, not to themfdves. Hun<- 
l^r is the only tffei^al means for compelling 
fach perfons to work. 

Where the poor art fupported in tbeiir own 
boufcSf the firft thing that is done, or ought to be 
done^ is to eftimatfi; what each can earn 1^ their 
own labour ; and as far only as that falls il^t of 
maintenance, is thci3^ place JE^r charity. Th^y 
will be as induftrious as poffibk, becaufe thep 
Fork for themfelycs^ and a weekly fum of chan 
my under their own man^ement, will turn, to 
better account, than in a poor-houfe, under %he 
diredion of mercenaries. The quantity of fqod 
{br health depends greatly on cuftpm* Ba;ifbe^ 
quius obfervcs, that the Turks, cat very little 
flefli-meat ; and that the Janizaries in particular, 
9t that time a moft formidable infantry, were 
maintained at an expence far below that of a 
German. Wafers^ cakes, boiled rice, with fmaU 
bits of mutton or pullet, were their higheft enter- 
tainment, fermented liquors being abfolutely pro- 
hibited. The famous Montecuculi fays, that the 
Janizaries eat but once a-day, about fun-»iet; and 
that cuiftom makes it eafy. Negroas are main* 
tained in the Weft Indies at^a very fmall expence. 
A bit of ground is allotted to ^em for railing ye- 

getablesy 
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jBciabks, which fhey oklidirate on Smlay,^ btbig 
employed all the reft of the week in l^bottrmg fer 
tfadr nia^rs« They receite % weekly mllowame 
of dried fiih, about. a poiuid aiid a half; and theft 
tonly drink is water* Tet by vegetables and 
water with a morfel of dried filh^ thefe people js^rt 
fufficiently nouriihed to perform thd hai^deft la- 
bour in a moil enervating climate, I would not 
have the poor to be pampered, which might prove 
a bad eaca^xiple to the indiiftrious: if they be fup- . 
ported in the moft frugal manner, the duty of 
charity is fulfilled. And in no other manner cau 
they be fupported ft frugally, as to leave to th^r 
own difpofal what they receive in charity. Not 
a penny will be laid out on fermented liquors, un- 
iefs perhaps as a medicine in ficknefs. Nor does 
their low fare cjdl for pity. Ale makes no part 
©f the maintenance of thofe in Scotlaqd who live 
by the fweat of their brows. Water is their only ^ 
drink ; and yet they live comfortably, without 
ever thinking of pitying themfelves. Many gentk-r 
men drink nothing but water; who Feel no decay 
either in health or vigour. The perfon however 
who ihould propofe to banifh ale from a poor- 
houfe, would be exclaimed againfl as hard-hearted 
and void of charity. The difFerccce indeed ia 
great between what is done voluntarily, and what 
is done by compulfion. It is provoking to hear of 
the' petulance and even luxury of the. Englifh 
|^]r» No( a p^fon ia Lon4on who lives by the 

pariih'-^ 
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pactlh-chbrity will -deiga Co eat browin bread j . and 
m feYcral;parts/of. England, mwiy.who receive 
ihLXg9f fuB)« from that fund; are^ in t^ conflaiit 
iQuftpi^ ,<)f Stinking tea twice a-day. . Will one in- 
icluie,t0 labour whtre: idlenefs and beggary art £» 
much encouraged ? ; ,. 

. : But what objedion, it will be urged, lies againfl: 
adopting io a poor-houfe; the plan mentioned, gi- 
ving to no pcrfqu in money more than what his 
work, juftly eftimated, falls fhort.of inaiatcnance ? 
It is eafy to forefee, that this plan can inever an- 
fw^^^n a poor-houie.' :The materials for work 
muft be provided by inercenaty, .officers ; who 
muft alfo be truiled with the difpqfi^l.of the made 
work, for bejioof of the poor people, Thefe opera- 
tions may go on fwe^tly a year qj ^two, under the 
influpncc of novelty. apd zcal:j5^v improvement; 
but it would be chimerical to ^Kp^Kft for ever 
ilrift fidelity in njercenary officqf p, wbpfc manage*^ 
ment cannot eafily be checked. . Computing the 
expence of this operofe management, and giving 
allowance for endlefs frauds in 'purjchaiing and 
felling, I boldly affiym, that; the pl^ri would turn 
to no account. Confider ,ne:^t th^ tvfcekly fum 
given in charity : people confined in ^ poor- houfe 
have no means for purchafing neceffayies but at a 
futlery, where they will certainly be iinpofed on, 
and their money go no length. 

We are now ripe for a comparison with refpcjft 
to economy. Many a houfeholder in Edinburgh 

makes 
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makes a ibift to mabtain a fkmiiy ^9r tfaeur gain 
df four fliilliflgs per Week, amounting toten jious^ ' 
teiglkt fllillings yearly. Seldom; iarc ith^f p .Skwi^ 
than fo^r or five perfons infudbt;afai9ilyY; ^):^ 
band, the wife^ anjd two or thueic: cbilflren. . Thu* . 
font or five perfons can be imintaifaed. under ,el0vejj 
{loimds yearly. But are th6y ma^iiitained fo cbea^ 
in the Edinburgh poor-houfe? Not aifiogl^ 9P^^ 
there but at an average cofts the.publicat Icsajlfeujf 
pounds yearly. Nor isthis ilL A greftt fuiji ret 
mains to be taken into the oomputation, th^.i^t^r 
reft of the fumi for building, yidarly repandaiO)>s» px- 
pence of management, wages toferyants, male and 
female*. A proportion of. this great, fum ii^ui^ be 
laid upon each pexfoii, vi^hich fwells the expence qf 
their maintenance. . And when every pjirticular is 
taken into the account^ I have no jti^fitation to pro*^ 
noiince, that, laying afide. labour altogether, a nian 
can make afhift to maintain. himfelf privat^sly, .at 
half of the expence that ,is .ne.Qeirary in a poor.-, 
houfe. . , , . ' 

So fer we have travelled Qu. folid gropnd, an<^ 
vifhi^t follows 'i& equally folid* . Am^ng the indu-^ 
ftriou«,:nafe m»ny are f^uced fp low, but; that thepf 
cap^i^ake foroe >(hift- for tbie]|ife];9^es. .The qu^n^i- 
ty of labour that can be perfonn^4 by thofe who 
require i^id, canpot be brought i^pder .^ny aq9urate 
efiifn^tion. To pave the jvay to a conjefturfv thofe 
who ace reduped to poverty . by ^difloi^tj^^ft Px 
ill^r jdle|ie&|j ?uglit ^^l^^utely^^ be rejected a^ 

unworthy 
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ODwortiiy tfpiibiic charitj. If fock wittdies can 
ptevail OD the tuderwheartcd Co relieve tbem pti* 
wedy^ibinrwell': they ought not to be ifidolged 
#kh Miy other hiopt. Now, layiag thefe afide, the 
quantity of labour mtty.be fairly compoted as half 
iMititenaiice. Here tiien is another great article 
fiived to the public* If a man tan be raaiataned 
J^rivately at half of what is neceflary in a poor- 
ho^t^ his work^ reckoning it half of his mainte* 
nance, brings down the fttm to the fourth part of 
what is necefikry in a poot-houfe. 

Undiftbgttiflied charity to the deferring and iin« 
deferving, has multiplied the poor ; and will mul- 
tiply them more and more without end. Let it be 
publicly known that the diffolute and idle have no 
chance to be put on a charity-roll ; the poor, in* 
ftead of iticrealing, will gradually diminiih, till 
none be left but proper objeds of charity, fuch as 
have been reduced to indigence by old age or in- 
nocent tnisfortune. And if that rule be ftridUy ad" 
hered to, the maintenance of the poor will not be 
a heavy burden. After all, a ht^ufe for the poor 
may poffibly be a frugal fchettie in England Where 
the parifii-ratesf are high, in th«i town Of Bedford 
for example. Iti Scotland, it is undoubtedly a very 
imfrugal fcheme. 

Hitherto of a p6or-houfe whh tttptA to ecbnOi. 
my. There is ^liibther point of ftill greater tho- 
thent ; which is tb cbnfider th^ iAfiuence it has oA 
the manners of the tnbabitanti. A number bf ptt- 

fons, 



fons, ftrangers to each other^^anxTdiflfeung in tem*^ 
per and manners^ can never live codifofrtably: togc-^ 
ther: wUl ever the fober aftdinnk)ctatni6dke: a' to- 
lerable fociety with the idle and profligate? In mwf 
poor-houfes accordingly, quarrels and complaints 
are endlefs. The familjr fociety and that of a na« 
tion under government, are prompted by the com* 
mon nature of man ; and none other. In monafte- 
ries and nunneries, envy, detradion, and hearts 
burning, never ceafe. Sorry I am to obfei^vc, that 
in feminaries of learning, concord and good- will do 
not always prevail, even among the . prdfe^rs* 
What adds greatly to the: difeafe in a pbor-houfe,' 
is that. the .people (hut up there, being fecure of 
maintenance, are reduced' to a ftsote of abfQlute 
idlenefs, for it is in vaih<to think of maliiiDg th^m 
work: they have no care, nothing to k^ep the 
Uood in motion. Attend to^a (late To different 
from what is natural to us. Thofe who are inbo- 
cent and harmlefs, will laqguiih, turn difpirited, 
and tire of life. Thofe of a buftling and reftlcfs 
temper, will turn four and peevifti for want of oc- 
cupation : they will murmur agaihft their fuperiors, 
pick quarrels with their neighbours, and fow dif- 
cord every where. The worft of all is, that a poor- 
houfe never fails to corrupt the morals of the inha- 
bitants : nothing tends fo much to promote vice 
and immorality, as idlenefs among a number of low 
people 'collefted in one place. Ambng no fet of 
Vol. II. Y people 
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people dots; profltgacfmoieiaijoiind^ thaa amoDg 
the &amen >in GreeniiRich . hofpitaL 

A pobrthottfe tends to corrupt the body no leis 
than, tbe mmd. It is a nqrfery ofdifeafes, foftered 
by dixti0e&:aiiid crowdrng^ 

To thi^fcjonie let iss oppofe the condition of thofe 
who are fttixpbsted in thfiix owp houfes* They are 
laid wider the neceffity of. working with as much 
affidiviity.asever; and as the. fum. given them in 
charity.is at theic own diipofal, they are careful to 
lay it out in the moft frugal manner. If by parfir* 
mony they can fave any fmpU part^ it is their 
ownv smd the. hope of>is¥:reafing this little ftock, 
fu|)pQrC&\theAr fpirits andiredouUes their indufbry. 
They Uve iimocentLy and: ooyifortably^ becaaife 
they live iftduftrioufly ; 'and induftry, as every one 
kxi0Wf$» is tia^ chief pl^afuce of life to thofe who 
have acquired the habitt of being conftantly em- 
ployed^ 



SKETCH XL 

A GREAT CITY CONSIDERED IN PHYSICAL, MORAt, 
AND POLITICAL ViEWS. 

IN all ages an opinion has been prevalent, that a 
great city is a great evilj and that a capital 
may be too great for the Itate, as a head may be 

for 
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foi: the body* Gonfi<fertrig,:how.^er,,tbe ypr^ 
Ihisdlow rrafona that bttve been givetiblbt thip opft- 
nion, it fhouldr^fecm t6 be but ilightly.fottidcd^ 
There are fcveral ordinances liibiting the extent df 
Paris, and prohibiting n6w buildings beyond tfit 
prefctibcd bounds ; thefirft of which is by Henr 
ry IL anno i549» Thefe ofdinanfces.have beea 
renewed from time to time, down to the 1672, iA 
which year there h an edidt of Louis XIV. to the 
fame purpofe. The.rcafons affigned are, " Firft, 
** That by enlarging the city, ^he air would be 
*^ rendered unwholefome. Second, That cleaning 
^* the fireets would prove a great additional labouin 
" Third, That adding to the number jof inluibif 
" tants would raife the price of proviiibns, of la* 
** hour, atid of maaiifat^urcs. Fourth, That ground 
" would be covered with buildings inftead of corn, 
M which, might hazard a fcarcity* Fifth, That 
** the country would be depopulated by the defire 
** that people have to refort to the capital. And, 
** laftly, That the difficulty of governing fuch 
** i^umbcrs, would be an encouragement to rOb-. 
** bery and murder.'* 

^ In thefe reafons, the limiting the extent of the 
city and the limiting the number of inhabitants are 
jumbled together, as if they were the fame. The 
only reafons that regard the former, are the fecond 
^nd fourth; and thefe, at heft, are trifling. The 
firft reafoh urged againft oilarging the city, is a 
folid reafon for enlarging it, fuppofing. the num- 
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bers to be limited ; for crowding is an infallible 
means to render the air unwholefome. Parts, with 
the fame nuicnber of inbdbitants t&at we];e in the 
days of the foi:i^fth Henry, occupies thrice the 
f pace, much tothe health as well' as comfort of the 
inhabitants. Had the ordinances mentioned been 
4nade effeiftual, the houfes in P^ris muft all have 
been built ftory. above ftory, afcending to the Iky 
like the tower of Babel. .Before the great fire 
anno 1666, the. plague "was frequent in London; 
but by widening the ftreets and enlarging the 
^oitfes, there has not fihce been known in that great 
city, any contagions diftemper that deferves the 
name of a plague* The third, fifth, and laft rea- 
fohs^ conclude .agatnft permitting any addition ta 
the number of inhabitants ; but conclude nothing, 
againft enlarging the town. In a word, the mea- 
sure adopted in thefe ordinances has little or no 
tendency to cbrred the evils complained of ; and 
infallibly would enflame the chief of them. The 
meafure that^ought to have been adopted, is to li- 
mit tbc pumber pf inhabitants, not the extent of 
the town. 

Qjieen EUfebeth of England, copying the French 
ordinahci^i, iflued a proclamation :anho 1602, pro- 
hibiting any new buildings within three miles of 
London. The preamble is in the following, words : 
" That forefeeing the great and manifold incon- 
*' veniencies and mifchiefs which daily grow, and 
'^ are likely to increafe, in the city and faburbs of 

" London^ 



SE* fi.] A tJREATXiTY. « ' 3f^ 

*1 Londbiv by ciHliJSuence:bf)'peopkst6 inlmbit) titer 
^ faine ; not only by »reaftm ^hat. fucbMixultitudeBT 
:** can hardly be governed, to feryfJiGrddand pbcjr 
^* her Majefty, withoat.'conftitutinig lin addition of 
^* new-oflSccTs, and enlarging their authority ;*but' 
"* alfd can hardly be provided of food and other 
** neceflkries at a reafianablc price V and finally^ 
-•* that as fuch multitudes of peo^e, many of them: 
** -poor, who muft live by) begging or worfemqanv 
^ are heaped «p toget^iet^ and in a fort fmotherc^ 
•* with many ehiidren .and fervants in one h6ufe 
^* or fmall tenement ; it mufl: ncedis follow, if any 
^ plague or other uniycrfal ficknefs come among(^ 
*=* them, that it wouM prefently fppead through 
** the whole city and confines, and alfo iato ^ 
^* parts of the tealm,'^/ t 

There appewrs as-Uttlei accuracy in thisproetet) 
ination, as in ithe Ereneh ordinances. The f^m^ 
error is obferyable iw both, which is the limiting 
the extent of theioity, iaftoikd of Kmiting the num- 
ber of inhabitants, Trueit birtdeed, that the ref 
' gulation. would haye- a better efFeft in:LQndoo thaa 
in Paris, u A» ftonc js in plenty about. Pari^, houfes 
there may^^e carried to a very gr^eat height j. and 
are actually fo carried in the old town: but there 
being tiadone about Londt«, the h^ufes fo^fjnerly 
were .built of timber, now of brick ; materialsr top 
frail for! a lofty edifice ^; * - 

• >,PrQCeedihg. toi particulars, the fifft objcajem, 
which is ^ f^pWKre.Iof.goyeriiiQ^ a gjrealt multjU 
4 i ^1 Y3 tude. 



tmSit^ «biiblud«^^4gainfl' the jnunQier of tixk^biiadts, 
ifiM fl^ifift: thuj iextortt oB /the city* At the fame 
tifBAj lihe'objejlion Is dt befr doubtful mrpoint of 
flwa. TUough vkes abounding a great city; tequir- 
iHg. the;:ftrid){eft Btttotion t^ the magtftraie; yet 
with a inrelU regulated polioe^ it appears lefs expen- 
five to govern .<5oo,ooo ?n ohe city, than the jfame 
number mttxi diflferent cities;: The fecbnd objec- 
tion, vi^'the high price of • pcdVifionSy firikes only 
^g^inil numbers, not .e:i:teiit*., fiefide^ whatever 
might have been the^afofinthe days of Ellfabetfa 
when agriculcure and internal commerce were in 
th^ir infancy, there aire at prefcnt not many towns 
sn England, where a temperate man may live cheap- 
er than in liOhdon. The hazard of contagious dif- 
tempers, which is the third objeftion^' is jm invin- 
cible argument againft' limiting tht pxtcnt of a 
great town. It i$ mentioned above, thaf from the 
year 1666, when (h&ftreets were widened 9ind the 
houfes enlarged, Londonh^sneinerbe^netii^idiited 
by the plague. If the proclamation h^d taken ef* 
fed, the houfesmiift have beep ib crowded- upoq 
ea<^h other, and the ftteets; fo cqnti^^ as to^have 
bccafioned plagues ftill n^ore frequently than ^le^ 
fiore the year i666, . : ^ 

Tbfe Queen's immediate Ali^fibrs wcjr^ not 
inbre clear *%hted than ihe had: been* in th^ 
year 1624, King James ifiued ' 9 ]if oclasiaaitkin 
ligainft building ib London tipQn i^w fcbndatiQns, 
Oli^rles I. ifiU^d (^0 prpclaodatioirs '^ die' faine 



pnrpofe; )one in theyetrx^iiis; JilidrDQl iR^ tlop 
yeztt6$o. •. ... : .-■ 

Th^ ^rpgpe($ bf {^oliitioal kivowiedgeifajas unfoUt 
ed many bad.cffedls of a great city, mote weighty 
than any urged in thelb [kx>damation«4 Tfa^ firft 
I fhall ntientipn, is^ that peopie born: and bred in a 
great city aVe 4»>mmx)tily weak andtficminate, 
Vcgetius* obferving, that men bredfto hufbandity 
make the beft foldkrs, adds what rfiollo.wjs. ^^ Ixh- 
** terdaintameniiecefiiea3:el^igit,.ei;iam«iiibanosa^ 
^< arma compelli : quLubi nomen :dedete miUtlas, 
'' prim^m laborare; '4eciirrere,ii6rtaire pondus, et 
" folem puivetemiq[fliii5 ferre, condifdant;. parcovidu 
^< utantur et rujdico ; interdum fub divp, iiiterdum 
*' fub papiiionrbus, cbmmorentur. Tunc demum 
*' ad ufUtQ erudiantur armorum : etfiilbngior ex- 
<' pedttie emergit, . in angariia: pluitii(iiui|i. detinen*^ 
** di fiint, proculquse babcfidi a ciWatis illjeic^b^is;: 
" ut eo inodo, et cdrpoiibus eorufaKHobur aqcedat, 
•* tt animis f / * The^ luxury of a .gueat t ciity de- 
Y 4 : . ; r ?fcends 

* De re inilitari, lib. i. cap. 3. 

f ** But fometimes the^e is. a nec^ffitj .for ^^xmmg it\e 
" townfpeople, and calling them out to fervice. When this 
^ is the .cafe, it ought to be the firft care to enure th^mto la- 
** hour, to march them up and down the country, to make 
^ thcmcarrf beatyf)M|eiei3Mtf ^d tobard^/the^^ainft the 
- ", weather. Their feod^fhoitUf l»^.«oarfe and faantj^ and the;^ 
** ftbttU bethabttoaKed to A)epr.^ematel7 in their tents, and 
<^ 'lirtUe opfett air» Then isf t^ time to i^ftrua than in. the 



'4!cirjlSs frdmi^te bjigheibjto theaowcft,.infeaing all 
ranks of men ; and there is little opportunity in it 
-IbrTudiiiekeTidife.asjQiiisiiider the bodj^ vigorous 

' The^foregoing is a pl^yiical obji^ion \ag^inft a 
'great city:: the n^xt regards: snpra^Uty,.. Virtue, is 
exerted chiefly in refliraint : ; vice^ in ; giving ^free- 
dom' to defire. Moderation and fel^command 
ibrm a charader the moil, fufceptible. of virtue : 
fuperfluil^y of animal fpirits^.and love of pleafure, 
form a character the moft liable to .vice. Low 
vices, pilfering for example;^ o|r lying, draw few or 
no imitators ; but vices that indicate a. foul above 
reftraint) .produce many adminers. Where a man 
boldly ftruggles againft unlawful reilraint, he is 
juftly applauded and imitated ; and the vulgar are 
-not apt to di^nguifli nicely, between lawful and 
unlawful reftrftint: the boldoefs is vigble, and 
they pierce nor deepen It is the unruly boy, full of 
animal fpirits, who at publicTchbol is admired and 
imitated ; not the virtuous and modeft. Vices ac- 
cordingly that fhew fpirit, are, extremely infcc^ 
tious ; virtue very little.' Hence the corruption 
bjF a great ctt^, which increafe^ more and more in 
proportion to the nuthber of inhabitants. But it is 
, w. , , fufficient 

f ■ • * ' 

'^< erercife^'thetr arms.' If tb« if peilltian is a dUfamt oiie, 
V* they 'ffioddbe- chiefly empfoyed in ftatiinsof. pdfts of 
^ << 'ezpr^esi atid teinoved as muc3i as |>ofiibIe'£rbm' the dange* 
-<#' reus ikllurement^ tliatabotind in large cities rtlwt thus they 
-*' majf^ be envigorated both in mind and body.'*- 
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fuificicnt barely to mention 'tha;t objcftStionJ hecin{€ 
it has be6n formerly infift^d ^On. i - • ' ^ q 

The following bad cfFcdi^ are more of a political 
natdre. A great town is'a profefled eneft^ to the 
free circulation of 'money.- 'The^'^ciifr^t ^ioibiis 
accumulated in the capital : and 6iMMpimit\cf!i 
ihuft fink into idleneft ; f6r withotit^Jready:i*noney 
neither arts nor manufaftutcs can ftouritti: - Thus 
we find lefs and lefs aftivity^-ih prbpcrrtiorr mm^ 
monly to the diftanfce fromtheeaij^ifalj and tan abi 
folate torpor ih -the extremities. The city of Mir 
Ian affords a good proof of this bbfervation: r Xhe 
money that the Emperor of Gerrtiany draws-from 
it in taxes is carried to Vienna • not a farthing 
left but what- is barely fufBcient to defray the cx^ 
pence of governttient. Manufa<ailres and *ccra*- 
-merce have gradually declined iij proportion to 
•the fcarcity-of riioney ; and ttet'city whi^^h thp 
laft century contained ^3O0',o6(5 inhabitants; carinot 
now mufter 90,000 *• It may be bbferved befide, 

* Is not the following inference from thefe premlfes weU 
•founaed, that it would be a ruinotrs liies^ure to add Btmgal 
to the Britifli, dominions I •. l^ whjat :ZDi[nnef would .the terri- 
torial reyentie^ andjOther tapces be remittpd to London ? If in 
hard coin, that cpuntry would in ti?ne be drained of money, its 
manufactures woi^d be annihilated, an^ depopulation cnf A* 
If remitted in commodities,- the 'public' wbuld be cheated, And 
little b€? "added to*thfe rex^enue7'''*AlaViSa.tarlaidbnas in Bri- 
* tain would be preferiBle in ev^ry -fel^ai ; fdr it wiuld be-paid 
by- the Eaft^][ndiarConipany:a3.prDpriet;«ijSj of Bengal wiitbpjt 
rd^eAiAion of a farthing. 



$4< -tfwaeocirrt. |iLa. 

tiiat «; ^ra^ ill. a gr^t'-fity «i*ft 1?^ pro:^|4?4 
with provender fxQm ^%!4iS^pp^j4k^ c^ptr^f is 
tobbad of its 4iiPgt w^j^hrgo^s' ^.tjl^i^frif l^rfields 
s«und (1^ i^ijtj. . 3»(; «is iiffipttre Uid upon, poor 
ltnd» ia ?of more, a A vantage poi, |:be £sirmer, than 
upon .wbft;is;alrc»4y highly inyjFoypd, the 4?pri- 
viog^ifttot p^fjtsiAf :jiii^nure:is a iofs to tbeiiatioa 
in i^lenerfil* Jfor is «4b,is all ; The dung of an cxr 
les^e. Qity, thf: ihullc ojf it ai; ljeaft« is fo remote 
fdnnktbe .fields ip whi<?h it muft /be carried^ that 
ttiiar expcfice oficarri^ge fwallowf pp tbe profit. 
^ iAnoti^r bad^eSei^.'of si^mnnlating mon^y in 
jAe;x:»pita[l ts^ .that ;it raifes the price of labour. 
The temptation .of bi^h w^ges in the capital, robs 
the country of ita beQ bands. . Aqd as they wha 
wfort to the capital are con^m^nly young people^ 
who remove as foot) as they are fyifor work, diftaot 
provinces are bujfdened with tbeiif maintenance, 
without reaping any benefit by, thieir labour. 

But of all, the tnoft d-^plorable eflfeca of a great 
city, is the preventing of population, by fhortening 
itb^ lives of its ip^s^itants. Soes a capital fwell 
in proportion totbenumbers tbait are drained fropi 
the cioiirttry? 'F«r ffrom it. The air of a .po^ 
puloiis cit^ is infeaed by niiiltittides cffowded to- 
gether; arid peoplie there feldomirialte out the 
ufuat.tim^* of life,. , With riji^eift to London iji 
particularly. tbe;%a cannot ^^ fiiffem^ The 

burials in chat immenfe city greatly exceed the 
births : the Eifibrence fame QSIrin to be no rlefs 



thm ten tbddfaffd yearly : %f the ifabft ^iMd^rddf 
eompotation,_ iibt 'uiider fcteii hr iei^Rt thbufiinfrfJ 
A^ London fe fer-ftdintieifig^^rftfri^ at'cBifc, ttlirf 
nariifccr itauft t)e fdpptfed hy^e edirtfry ; Atid thte 
ftnimal ftipply amounts prdBabFy td 'a ^eatii^ tfa^- 
ber, ihari ^ere needed' annually fbr ribcruittAg^Mif*!* 
armies and navies in the IWe\^r#ifh Fr^nii^. 
If fo/Lbndori is a greater lericmy to 'pKpuItftiaii,^ 
thatn '&. bloody War Would be, fiqypofing it eVen to 
be perpetual.^ What an *fil*fiii6u^ tax ik AWtalii 
thus fubjeaijd'toiforVupportih^ltet rtpi(« V'l^ 
rearing and educat'ihg y^irty foi?**Ijbndon-^*6©6 dr 
8000 peffons, require an imme'ftfe futo. -^ ^ * ' 
In Paris, if the bills of mbrtility can be rtftied 
on, the births ahd burials are nearly* cquafl, 'being 
each of theni about 19,000'y^arly ; fend iiccdrdinjg 
to that computation, Paris fhould need no 'recruits 
from the country. Bqt in that city, thfeT)ills of 
mortality canftbt be depended' on for l)'u'riafl^. 'It 
is there univerfally the pra<Slice of high '^fhd low, 
to have thellr'lriftnts nurfed''!^ the couhtry till 
they be three years of age ; and confet^uently tho'ft 
who die before that age, are liot itilifted. ^ What 
proportion thefe bear to the whole is wncfertaim 
But a guefs may be made from fuch as die* in Lotf- 
don before the ^ge of three, which are computed 
to be one half of the whole that die *. Now^ gi* 
iflng the utmoft allowance Tor the healflilifefs of 

:/ : r, :.the 

' • ♦ gee Pr tVice, p. 362, '* ^* ^' ''- ' 



^Ti^NlMtrf Qboy/Jjt^t pflfti ttjvfe, ;chiWr«H: from 
Baris^;tl»t 4ic| iTkiht^j-cmwiiiyiuh^Si^e thtr age of 
^roe, cannot bcrbrpju^ht.A> AwH^ja9;ft l^ir.d of (kofe 
who 4ie. : 0|] it'hs qtheji:'hvknfi^ X\fP J^p(iw bills of 
0M9fi(aUty- ajF€ ; left .'tp be dep^^ded oa foir ibirtbs 
^^. jrpr bunak^ ^l!ihin?.!a» 'tnliftt4^«!t ift^^ 
1]^p):^^ hycUysyr^m of thOrE^glMfeickurpb Ji.and 
the; luiipef ous ^^il4Feji •pf PfiH^ifts^, . DilTeateirs, add 
olhpr fe<9tarie»» aiC€ijkf|<put.pf, ,^be aceogot. ^JJpon 
*b?.?^l!oI?,:the dilFfSftnc?J>etw^ tljfe births and 
j^ufials iw Parifj^nd.m-liondpn/ii? jiftueh left th;aft 
at^ appe^rsr tobeiOQ £romparing She^biUs of mortali* 
ty of thefe two cities, ; -x 

;At the; fame tiniei- giving ^uU dlowance for 
children .who. arejnot; brought iiqi;tQ the London 
bi^b .of xiKirtality/ tbere^is the hig;^^j^ft probability 
th^ a greater nuni^^jtrof children. are bo1:n in Pa* 
ris than in Londpn ; and conf^qucntly tha^ the 
form€[r requires fi^w;er recruits jfw^r the country 
than ; the latfier^ ^ Ir?f Paris,, domeftj^; fervants are ' 
encouraged to '^n^f-ry J they. are. iolfferyed to b^ 
mqr^ fettled tfaa%^^en bachelors^ and n^ore att^^^ 
tivr; to their duty, ^^jn Londpn^ fiijch roa'rriiiges 
^ffi ^i/couragedi gs.ren^ei'ing a, jer^§p^ more att^ 
.tiveto.hisown fatnjly, ithan to that.pf his^Juaftcjr. 
But a fervant ^t^^ntiye . to .his - cwfl > family^ will 
jiot, fop^bisowi^ fiake^ negJeA :th^t^of his mafter* 
At a,ny nate, is,:he not. roore to ^ depended on, 
thun a fervant who continues fingle ? What can 
, be expected of idle and pamp^jped^^dielors, but 

debauchery 



thing ^rttflcaim'llie^nfrcan /abfdbitt pvdfllgftcy/itMt 
the eye of tbe;tnaftdr;i.who fert^batreaTotii^lilMir 
averfi&iv not^ iheir Ipve. . ^If tfa^ fJsiOfr\?LwybP 
natcted the fQUofof cprruptjop, btobdory(<^^|iQte;iti 
London may well be confidered.s^s ^ larg;e.Bppro^ 
dix. And; this ^traAs tfae^eye to the pQorhlaws, 
which^ indeed; make the . chief difieoeojceijbetvvt^^o 
,Pai:jSi 2iBd London, iwith ,refpf6l 'to;;the preffOt 
point. / In Pads* certain .fuQdAaite;e%bnfiifed)f(ir 
the pbor* the.yeai:l7/prQduce\o(vi^.hich admits hii|: 
a limited number. As tfaatfifod isialvpa^ |MrQ» 
occupied^ the flow people who are: not oir tlhe^ilifti 
have little or naprofped.of breadt butfriuh thdr 
own indaftry ; and to theinduftrious, marriage. is 
in.a great meafuxeneceflary^ IitLondoD, a^arifh^ij^ 
taxed in proportion to the numberigfrits poor 9 and 
every perfon whous.pleafedtoi^be idle, is entitled 
to maintenance. Moft things thrive 'Jl>y encQurag» 
ment, and idlenefs aboye all.;. Cc^rtainty.ofixEain* 
tenance, renders the low »peo|i!Jlet in iEAgUnd idU 
and profligate; efpeci^Uy in London, tH^bere laxr 
ury prevails* . and ; infei^s ;e^ry rank. So infolemt 
are the London poor^ that fcaccQ one of them .will 
condefcend to eat browp bread. There, are.afl^ 
cordingly in Lpndpn* a^ much greater n^mbeir 
of idle and; profligate wretches^ than i^^^Pjri^, 
or in any other jtojvq, in proportion to th^.qyn^ber 
of inhabitants. . Thefe wretcbes, ill I>o<aor:l)wjft!a 
ftyle, never thifjk of p^fterifcy, ;b«cai>Cc |K)tftw^ 
- .J never 



never "iliial!! ci them s meo Who hu&t aftet plea* 
'fffrei and Uv< firom day to day» haft< no notion of 
Ibli^aMtf ing to the •' burden c£'z family. Thefe 
<^ufts produce a greater numlber of chiMren in 
fiartolhan in Londbn } though probably they differ 
not.qiuelKdn populoaihcCs. 

I fliall add bat pne* other objedion to a gresit 
tityf which k not flight. An overgrown capital, 
&ir above^a rivU, has,, by numbers and ricfaesp 
a diftt^ffing: inftaence in publto a&irs. The po- 
pulace «re doftik^ and eafi^y mifled by ambitious 
wn^ defigning' niagtftiatei. Nor are there wanting 
iDriticiA times^ in which fuch iqagiftrsrtes, .acquiring 
aktiioial influince, mayhav^ po^ivec to dtfturb the 
pul^lc pieac^ Thab an overgrown • capital may 
prdve. iwngtiotu - td fovereignty, has more than 
once been; eatptffienced both in i^^ris ^nd London. 
, It wouM gm one €hb fpleen, ito hear the French 
as^ Englifb. zeaioufiy difputing about the extent 
of their cipitaU» m if the profpei^ity of their coun- 
fry^ depended dki i^iiat* circumftance. To me it 
appears like one glorying >ifn thp king^s-evil, or in 
any contagious diftemper. Much better employed 
would they be^ in contriving mean! for leffening 
thefe cities. There is not a political meafure, 
that wduld tend more to aggrandke the kingdom 
of France, or of Britain, than to fplit its capital 
into feveral great towns. My plan would be, 
to confine the inhabitants of London to £00,000^ 
Qompoftid of theKing and'bis houfehold, fupreme 

' courts 



coftr*8, of jnQiqft,,, gftl9BWWR<itrbpWlif,. WtW^.'W? 
biiity w4 gWtBjF^, yfifh, neofifl^fy lbppl^RW"Si. »^ 
tilb, and q^her ^epppd^Jts. ; ^-e^, ^U i;?^ of r ,tJw 

•foreign. S^ch.^ pl^n WQuW difff^fe lifeaf)(l ylgpi^ 
through every coroer of th^ iS^p^. 

Xo; pxec;vtft:M,R,plw> wo^W.; I aclB%pjwle4ge, 
reqpir,r , great ^fipewgtiona^.flp^upjiperfey^ 
I ihail fugg^ft wkf^t oqc.Hr^ ^t preftnt^- ^ ^l^? fip^ 
ileg ii^ufl. b^ to mpjrJ?:' pjfpfiipr f|}fli;s for r^he;>iWft 
to^ns, thic mp.ft ^dvanltagw^us. fcv^ tta4^4 or i6;>,5.ip%; 
im^ftwes. 4^ any pf j^cjTp %tvbp <m^^ 
wMx w»ith foiftilt^iwtn^jfo i^iic^.thc t^^ttcr^ rfim 
next ftep is a capitation*tax on the iq^bjfgim,9jf 
London ; the fum levied to be appropriated for 
encouraging the new towns. One encouragement 
would liave a good efied ; which is, a premium to 
every man who buHds in any of thefe towns, more 
or lefs, in proppxtipn to the G^t of the houfe* 
This tax would banifli from London, every manu^ 
fadure but of the nipft lucrative kind. When by 
this means, the inhabitants of London are reduced 
to a number not much above ioo^qoo, the near 
pfofped of being relieved ffoift^h^tax, wiU iQia]^ 
houfeholders adive to baniih {41 above that ntniir* 
ber : and to preteftt a lFene#ai <#the tax, a gretit- 
er numWi? will nevei' agam be permitteil. " It 
would require' much political QLill to proportibii 
the fumrs to be levied and diftributed, foas tohavi^ 

their 
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their proper tfkSt^ without overburdening the ca- 
pital on the one hand, or giving 'too great en« 
courdgement for building on. the other, which 
nii'ght :tcmpt- people to- build for the premium 
inerdy, without any further view. Much will 
depend'bh an advantageous fituation : houfes built 
there will always find inhabitants*. 
^ The two great' cities of London and Weftminfter 
are extremely *iH fitted for local union. The lat- 
ter, the feat of government and of the noblefie, 
infei^s the former with luxury and with love 
of ihow. * 'The former, the feat of commerce, in- 
fers the latter With ioVe of gain. The mixture of 
tliefe oppofite paQions, is productive of every 
groveling vice. ; 



SKETCH XII. 

^ ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF AMERICAN NATIONS. 

HAyiKG no authentic materials for a natural 
hiftory of all the Americans, the following 
pbfcrvations are con^ned to a few tribes, the bcft 
known ; and to the kingdoms of Peru and Mexi- 
co, as they were at^ the date of the Spanifh con* 
queft. ^, 

: , As 
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As there has not been difcoyered any paflage by 
land to America from the old worlds no problem 
has more ettibar raffed the learned, than, to account 
for the origin of AmeVican nations : there are as 
many different opinions as there are writers. Ma- 
ny attempts have been made for difcovering a paf- 
fage by land ; but hitherto in vain. Kamfkatka^ 
it is true, is divided from America by a narrow 
flrait, fuilof iflands: and M. Bufibn, to render the 
pafTage flill more eafy than by thefe iflands, con-^ 
jeclures, that thereabout there>may formerly have 
been a land-pafTage, fwallowed up in later times 
by the ocean. There is indeed great appearance 
of truth in this conje&ure ; as all the quadrupeds 
of the north of Afia feem to have made their way 
to America J the bear, for example, the roe, the 
deer, the rein-deer, the beaver, the wolf, the fox, 
the hare, the rat, the mole. He admits, that in 
America there is not to be feen a lion, a tiger, a 
panther, or any other Afiatic quadruped of a hot 
climate : not, fays he, for want of a land-paflage ; 
but becaufe the cold climate of Tartary, in which 
fuch animals cannot fubfifl, is an efiedtual bar a- 
gainfl them *. 

But 

* Oar author, with fmgular candour^ admits it as a ftrong 
objedlion to his theory, that there are no rein-deer in Afia. But 
it is doing no more but juflsice to fo fair a reafoner, to obferve, 
that according to the lateft accounts, there are plenty of rein- 
deer in the country of Kamikatka, which of all i^ the neareft 
to America. 

Vol. II. Z 
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But to give fatisfa&ion upon this fubjed, more 
is required than a paflage from Kamlkatka to 
America, whether by land or fea; An inquiry 
much more decifive is totally overlooked, relative 
to the people on the two fides of the ftrait ; parti- 
cularly, whether they have the fame language. 
Now by late accounts from Ruffia we are inform- 
ed, that there is no affinity between the Kamikat* 
kan tongue, and that of the Americans on the opr 
pofite fide of the ftrait. Whence we may aflured- 
ly conclude, that the latter are not a colony of the 
former. 

But further. There are feveral cogent argu- 
ments to evince, that the Americans are not.de- 
icehded from any people in the north of Afia or in 
the north of Europe. Werie they defcended from 
either, Labrador, or the adjacent countries, muft 
have been firft peopled. And as favages are re- 
markably fond of their natal ibil, they would have 
continued there, till compelled by over-population 
to fpread wider for food. But the fa^l is diredly 
contrary. When America was difcovered by the 
Spaniards, Mexico and Peru were fully peopled ; 
and the other parts lefs^and lefs, in proportion to 
their diftance from tHefe central countriesL Fabry 
ireports, that one may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north-weft from the Mifloifippi, without 
feeing a human face, or any veftige of a houfe. 
And fome French officers fay, that they travelled 
more than a hundred leagues from the delicious 

country 



country watered by the Ohit^v through Louifiaiia, 
without meeting a fingki family of fevages. The 
civilization of the Mexicans and Peruvians, as well 
as their populoufncfs, make it extremely probable, 
that they were the firft inhabitants of America. 
In travelling northward, the people are more and 
more Ignoraht and favage : the Efquimaux, the 
moft northern of all, are the moft favage. In tra- 
velling fouthward, the Patagoniatis, the moft fouth* 
em of all, are fo ftupid as to go leaked in a bitter 
cold region. 

I venture ftill farther; which is, to indulge a 
conjcdure, that America -has not been peopled 
from any part of the old world. The external 
appearance of the inhabitants, makes this conjec- 
ture approach to a certainty ; as they are widely 
different in appearance from any other known 
people. Excepting the eye-lalhes, eye-broWs, and 
hair of the head, which is invariably jet-blacky 
there is not a fingle hair on the body of any Ame- 
rican : no appearance of a beard*. Another di- 
ftinguifhing mark is their copper-colour, uniform- 
ly the fame in all climates, hot and cold ; and dif- 

Z 2 fering 

* Some authors I am aware aiTert diat* the Americans 
would have beards like otlier people ; but that the men are at 
great pains to pluck them out, efteeming them unbecoming. 
But why are they efteemed unbecommg ? Plainly from the 
grotefque figure that fome men inake by having a few downy 
hairs here and there appearing on the chin. Thefe look as 
uofeemly among (hem as a beard upon a woman among us^ 
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fering from the colour of every other nation. Ul- 
loa remarks^ that the Americans of Cape Breton, 
refemble the Peruvians, in complexion, in man- 
ners, and in cuftoms ; the only vilible dijSerence 
being, that the former are of a larger ftature. A 
third circumftance no lefs diftinguifhing is, that 
American children are born with dowp upon the 
(kin, which dilappears the eight or ninth day, and 
never grows again. Children of the old world are 
bom with (kins fmooth and poli(hed, and no down 
appears till puberty. 

« The Efquimaux are a different race from the 
reft of the Americans, if we can have any reliance 
on the moft ftriking chara&eriftical marks. Of 
all the northern nations, not excepting the Lap- 
landers, they, are of the fmalkft fixe, few of them 
exceeding four feet in height. They have a head 
extremely grofs, hands and feet very fmall. That 
they are tame and gentle, appears from what Ellis 
fays in his account of a voyage, anno 1747,- for 
difcovering a north-weft paflage, that they offered 
their wives to the failors, with expreflions of fatis- 
faftion for being able to accommodate them. But 
above all, th^ir beard and complexion make the 
ftrongeft evidence of a diftindl race. ^ There were 
lately at London, two Efquimaux men and their 
wives J and I have the beft authority to affirm, 
that the men had a beard, thin indeed like that.of 
a 'Nogayan Tartar ; that they were not of a -cop- 
per 
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per colour like the other Americansi but yellow 
like people in the North of Afia. 

It has been lately dilcovered, that the language, 
of the Efquimaux is the fame with that of the 
Grieenlanders. A Danifli miffionary, who by fomc 
years refidence in Greenland had acquired the lan- 
guage of that country^ made a Voyage with Com- 
modore Pallifer to Newfoundland a«/zo 1764. Meet- 
ing a company of about two hundred Efquimaux, 
he was agreeably furprifed to hear the Greenland 
tongue. They received him kindly, aiirf drew 
from him a promife to return the next year. And" 
we are informed by Crantz, in his Hiftory of Green-^ 
land, that the fame Danifh miffionary vifited them 
the next year, in cortipany with the Rev. Mr 
Drachart. Yhey agreed, that the difference be- 
tween the Efquimaux language and that of 'Green- 
land, was not greater than between the dialefts of 
North and South Greenland, which differ not fd 
much as the High and Low Dutch. . Both nations 
call themfclves Inntiit or Karalit^ and call the Eu- 
ropeans Kablunet. Their ftature, features, man- 
ners, drefs, tents, darts, and boats, are entirely thr 
fame. As the language of Greenland refembles 
not the language of Finland, Lapland^ Norway, 
Tartary, nor that of the Samoides, it is evident, 
that neither the Efquim^aux* nor Gree»landers are 
a colony from any of the countries mentioned; 
Geographers begin now^ to conjedure, that Gieen- 

Z 3 land 



ItiWtb a.pitrt of the Gentincnt of North Aroerica, 
without intervention of any fea *. 
:; From the preoeding fads it may be concli^ded 
VJth the b^gbeft probability, that the continent of 
Amerijca fouth of theTiver St Laurence was not peo- 
pled frbn) Afia. Labrador, on the north fide of that 
river^ is thin of inhabitants ; no people having 
been difcovered there but the £fquiinaux, who are 
far from being numerous. As they have plenty of 
food at home, they never could have had any temp* 
tation to fend colonies abroad. And there is not 
the flighted probability, that any other people more 
remote would, without neceiSty, wander far from 
home to people Canada or any country farther 
fouth. But we are fcarce left to a conjedture. The 
copper colour of the Canadians, their want of 
beard, and other charaderiftical marks above men- 
tioned, demonftrate them to be a race different 
from the £f(}uimaux, and different from any people 
inhabiting a country on the other fide of Labra- 
dor, Thefc; diftinguiihing marjcs cannot be owing 
to the climate, which is the fame on both fides of 
the rlv^r St Laurence. I add, that as the copper 
colour and want of li^tzvd continue invariably the 
fame in every variety of climate, hot ?nd cold, 

moift 

• The Danes had a (ettl«ne|it in -Gtetnland loiig before 
Columbus faw the Weft Indies. Wonld it not appear para- 
doxical to {kjt that America was difcoyered by the Danes long 
))efoxe the time of Columbus, and long before they knew t^at 
ibnij )ia4 nuide tb^ difcoyer^ f 
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moift and dry^ they muft depend on fome invariable 
caufe adling uniformly ; which may be a fingularir 
ty in the race of people *, but cannot proceed from 
the climate. 

If we can rely on the conjedures of an eminent 
writer f, America emerged from the fea later than 
any other.part of the known world : and fuppofing 
the human race to have been planteid in America 
by the hand of God later than the days of Mofes, 
Adam and Eve might have been the firft parents 
of mankind, f. c. of all who at that time exifted, 
without being the firft parents of the Americans. - 
The Terra x4ujlralis incognita is feparated from the 
reft of the world by a wide ocean, which carries 
a ftiip round the earth without interruption if. How 
has that continent been peopled ? There is not the 
flighteft probability, that it ever has been joined 
to any other land. Here a local creation, if it may 
be termed fo, appears unavoidable ; and if we miift 
admit more than one adt of creation, even the ap- 
pearance of difficulty, ffom reiteration of afls; to- 
tally vaniflieth. M. BufFon in his Natural Hiftory 
affirmsj^that not a fingle American quadruped of a 
hot climate is found in any other part of the earth : 

Z4 with 

* Preliminary Difcourfc f M. Buffon. 

X Late dtfcoTeries have annihilated the Terra Auftratu in^ 
ei^ta. The argunsent however reiiiains in force, being 
equally applicable to many iflands fcsittered at a great diftance 
from the continent in the iiiimenfe South Sea. 
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with refpe6l to thefe we muft unayeidably admit a 
Tocal creation ; and nothing feems more natural, 
than under the fame a6t to comprehend the firft 
parents of the American people. 

It h poffible, indeed, that a fhip with men and 
women may, by contrary winds, be carried to a 
very diftant fhore. But to account thus for the 
peopling of America, will not be much reliftied, 
Mexico and Peru muft h^ve been planted before 
navigation was known in the old world, at leaft 
before a (hip was brought to fuch perfection as to 
bear a long cQurfe of bad weather. Will it b^ 
thought, that any fuppofition ought to be em- 
braced, however improbable, rather than admit a 
feparate creation ? We are, it is true, much in the 
d9.rk as to the condud of creative Providence ; 
but evejry rational conjecture- leans to a feparate 
creation. America ^nd the T^rra Aujlralis mult 
baye been planted by the Almighty with a num- 
ber of animals and vegetables; fome of them per 
culiar tothofe vafl: continents : and when fuch care 
bias been taken about inferior life, can fo wild a 
thought b^ admitted, as, th^t man, the nobleft 
)vprk of terreftrial creation, would be left to 
chance ? But it is fcarce ncceflary to infift upoq 
that topic, as the external charafters of the Ame- 
ricans above mentioned rejed the fuppofition of 
their being defcended from any people of the old 
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It is highly probable, that the fertile and.deli- 
^ciotis plains of Peru and Mexico, were the firft 
planted of all the American countries ; being 
more populous at the time of the Spanifh invafion, 
than any othet part of that great continent. This 
conjeftiire is fupported by analogy : we believe 
that a fpot, not "centrical only but extremely fer- 
tile, was chofen for the parents of the old-world; 
and there is not in America, a fpot more centrical 
or more fertile f(^r the parents of the new world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 

Having. thus ventured to ftate what occurred 
upon the origin of the Americans, without. pre- 
tending to affirm any thing as certain, we proceed 
to their progrefs. The North-.American tribes ate 
remarkable with refpeft to one branch of their 
hiftory, that, inftead of advancing, lilce other na- 
tions, toward the maturity of fociety and govern- 
ment, they continue to this hour in their original 
ftate of hunting and fifliing- A cafe To lingular 
roufes our curiofity ; and we wifh to be made ac 
quainted with the daufe. 

. It is not the want of animals capable to be do- 
mefticated, that obliges them to Teniain hunters 
and fifhers. The horfc, it is true, the fheep, the 
goat, were imported from Europe ; but there are 
plenty of American quadrupeds no lefs docile than 
thofe mentioned. There is in particular a fpecies 
of horned cattle peculiar to America, having long 
yj'ool inftead of hair, and-an excrefcence upon .the 
'. * • Ihoulder 
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fhoulder like that of the EaftXa^ia buffalo. Thefe 
wild cattle multiply ^xceedjlngly in the fertile 
countries which the MilMppi traverfes ; and Hen- 
nepin reports^ that the Indians, after killing num- 
bers, take no part away but the tongue, which is 
reckoned a delicious morfeU Thefe creatu{;es are 
not extremely wild ; and, if taken young, are ea- 
fily tamed : a calf, when its dam is killed, will 
follow the hunter, and lick his hand. The wool, 
the hide, the tallow, would be of great value in 
the Britifh colonies. 

If the fhepherd-ftate be not ohftruded in Ame- 
rica by want of proper cattle, the only account 
that can or need be given, is paucity of /inhabi- 
tants. Confider only the influence of cuftom, in 
rivetting men to their local fituation and manner 
of life : once hunters, they will always be hunt- 
ers, till fome caufe more potent than cuftora force 
them out of that ftate. Want of food, occafioncd 
by rapid .population, brought on the Ihepherd- 
ftate in the old world. Tf hat caufe has not hither- 
to exifted in North America : the inhabitants, few 
in number, remain hunters and fifhers, becaufe 
that ftate affords them a competency of food! I 
am aware, that the natives h^ve been decreafing in 
number from the time of the firft European fettle- 
ments. But even at that time, the country was 
ill-peopled : take for example the country above 
defcribed, ftretching north- weft from the Miffi- 
fippi ; the Eurppeans never had any footing there, 

and 
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and yet to this day it is little better than a defert. 
I give other examples. The Indians who furround 
the lake Nippifong, from whence the river St Lau- 
rence iffuesy are. in whole but five or fix thoufand ; 
and yet their country is of great extent: they 
live by hunting, and fiihing, having bows and ar- 
rows, but no fire-arms ; and their clothing is the 
Ikins of beafts : they are feldom, if ever> engaged 
in war ; have no commerce with any other people, 
Indian or European, but live as if they had a 
world to themfelves *• If that country be ill 
^opled, it is not from fcarcity of food j for the 
country is extenfive, and well ftored with every 
fort of game* On the fouth and weft of the lake 
Superior^ the country is level and fruitful all the 
way to the Miflifippi, having large plains covered 
with rank grafs, and fcarce a tree for hundreds of 
miles: the inhabitants enjoy the greateft plenty of 
fifh, fowl, deer, &c. ; and yet their numbers are 
far from being in proportion to their means of fub- 
fiftence. In fliort, it is the conjedlure of the ableft 
writers, that in the vaft extent of North America, 
when difcovered, there were not as many people, 
laying afide Mexico, as in the half of Europe. 

Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly why tho 
North- American tribes remain hunters and fifhers, 
without advancing to the Ihepherd-ftate. But 
if the foregoing difficulty be removed, another 
ftarts up, no lefs puzzling, viz. By what adverfe 
fate are fo rich countries fo ill peopled ? It is a 

conjedure 

♦ Ap?owt of North America by Major Ro^^ert Roger^^ 
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conjefture of M. Buffon,* menti<5ned above, that 
America has been planted later tHian the other 
parts of this globe. But fuppofing thQ faft, it has 
however not been planted fo late as to prevent a 
great population ; witnefs Mexico and Peru, fully 
peopled at the era of the Spanrlh invafion. We 
muft therefore fearch for another caufe ; and none 
occurs but the infecundity of the North American 
favages. M. Buffbn, a refpeftable author, and for 
that reafon often quoted, remarks, that the males 
are feeble in their organs of generation, that they 
have no ardour for the female fex, and that they 
hav^e few children ; to enforce which remark, he 
adds, that the quadrupeds of America, both na- 
tive and tranfplanted, are of a diminutive fize, 
compared with thofe of the old world. A woman 
never admits her hulband till the child (he is nur- 
fing be three years old ; and this led Frenchmen 
to go often aftray from their Canadian wives. The 
cafe was reported by the priefts to their fuperiors 
in France : what regulation was made has efcaped 
my memory* Among the males, it is an inviolable 
law, to abftain from females while they are enga- 
ged in a military expedition. This is pregnant 
evidence of their frigidity ; for among favages the 
authority of law, or of opinion, feldom prevails 
over any ftrong appetite : vain would be the at- 
tempt to reftrain them from fpiritous liquors, 
though much more debilitating. Neithei is there 
any inftance of violence offered by any North- 

American 
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American favage, to Eutopean women taken cap- 
tives in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by the Spa- 
niards, afforded to their numerous inhabitants the 
neceflaries of life in profufion. Cotton was in 
plenty, more than fufficient for the clothing need- 
ed in warm climates : Indian wheat was univerfal^ 
and was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were 'thus eaiily 
.fupplied ; and artificial wants had made no pro- 
grefs. But the prefent ftate of thefe countries is 
very different. The Indians have learned from 
their conquerors a multitude of artificial wants, 
good houfes, variety of food, and rich clothes ; 
.which mud be imported, bec^aufe they are prohi- 
bited from exercifing any art or calling except 
agriculture, which fcarce affords them neceffaries;. 
and this obliges a great proportion of them to live 
fingle. Even agriculture itfelf is cramped ; for in 
moft of the. provinces there is a prohibition to 
plant vines or olives. lt\ fliort, it is believed, that 
the inhabitants are reduced to a fourth part of 
what they vi^ereat the time of the Spaniih inva- 
fion. The favaSges alfo of North America, who 
border on the* European fettlements, are vifibly di- 
niiniftiing. When the Englifli fettled in America, 
the five nations could raife 15,000 fighting men : 
at prefent they are not able to raife 2000. Upon 
the whole, it is computed by able writers, that the 
J)refent inhabitants of America amount not to a 

twentieth 
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* twentieth part of thofe who exifted when that con- 
tinent was difcovered by Columbus. This decsjy 
18 afcribed to the intemperate ufe of fpicits^ and to 
the fmall-pox^both of them introduced by the £u- 
xopeans f. 

It 

\ 

* In all the Weft-Indian colonies, the flaiFes continually de- 
creafe fo as to make frequent recruits from Africa neceffary. 
*< This decreafe,*^ fays the author of a late account of Guiana^ 
'* ifr cooBimonly' attributed to oppreflkiu and hard labour; 
'«< though with little re^lbiit,. as the ilave$ are much more robuft, 
^^ healtiiy» and vigoroi^s, than th^ir ifia(lfers. The true caufe 
" is the commerce of white men with young' Negro wenches, 
*• who, to fupport that commerce, ufe every mean to avoid 
•• conception, and even to procure abortion. By fuch pra^ices 
*^ they are incapacitated to b^r children when they fettle iti 
^* marriage with their own countrymen. That this is the 
*' true cau&, will be f Vid^At, frpm cpn^d^riug, that \tk Virgi- 
'* nia and Maryland, ' the jftock of ilaves is kept up withottt 
^* any importation ; becau(e in thefe counties commerce with 
«^ Negro women is detefted, as infamous and utmatural." 
The caufe here afligned may have fome e£Fed : but there is a 

* ftronger caufe of depopulation, viz. the culture bf fugar, la- 
borious in the field, and unhealthy ii^ the hbvfe by boiling, 
&c. The Negroes rn^Ioy^d in the cukuvf of cotton, coffee, 
,and ginger, ieldom need to be recruited. Add, that where 
tobaeco and rice are cultivated, the ftock of Negroes is kept 
up by procreation, without neceflity of recruits. Becaiife 
there, a certain portion of work is allotted to the Negroes in 
every plantation ; and when that is performed, they are at 
Cberty to work for themf^lves. The management in Jamai- 
•ca is very different : no ta& is there affigned ; and the poor 
jQav^s know no end of labour : thqr ar^ f<^owedsdl day loog 

by 
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It is obfervable, th^t every fort of plague be- 
comes tnore virulent' by trahfpiantation. The 
plague commits kfs ravage in Egypt, its native 
place, than in any other country. The venereal 
difeafe was for many ages more violent and de- 
ftrudive in Europe, than in America where it was 
fiift known. The people wbo failed with Chriftb- • 
pher Columbus, brought it to Spain from Hifpa- 
niola. Columbus, with thirty or forty of his fail- 
ors, went diredlly to Barcelona, where the King 
then was, to render an account of his voyage. All 
the inhabitants, who at that time tripled the pre- 
fent number, were immediately feized with the 
venereal difeafe, which raged fo furioully as to 
threaten deftrudion to all. The fmall-pox come4 
under the fame obfervation ; for it has fwept away 
many more in America, thap ever it did in Eu- 
rope. In the 1713, the crcv^^ of aj Dutch veDel in- 
ft&ci the Hottentots with the fmall-pox j which 
left fcarce a third of the inhabitants. And the 
fame fate befel the Laplanders and Greenlanders. 
In all appearance, that difeafe, if it abate not fooo^ 
of its tranfplanted virulence, will extirpate the na-' 
lives of North America ; for they know -little of 
inoculation. 

But fpiritous liiquors are a ftjU more effedlual 
caufe of depopulation. The American favage^ 

malp 

by the lower Qveij^ers miti whip9* And hcpce it U^ tb^t a 
plantation in Jamaica, wl^ich e.mploys a hundipe^ flavev >** 
quires an annual recruit of no fewer than feven. 
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male dnd female, are inordinately fond of fpiri- 
tons liquors ; and fkvages generally abandot). 
themfelves to appetite, without the leaft control 
from (hame. The noxious efieds of intempe- 
rance in fpiritSj.are too well known, from fatal ex- 
perience among ourfelves : before the ufe of gin 
was prohibited, the populace of London were de- 
bilitated by it to a . degree of lofing, in a great 
meafure, the power of procreation. Lucky it is 
for the human fpecies, that the invention of fava- 
ges never reached the production of gin ; for fpi- 
rits, in that early period, would have left not one 
perfon alive,' not a fingle Noah to reftore the race 
of men : in order to accomplifh the plan of Frovi- 
dence, creation muft have been renewed oftener 
than once *. 

In the temperate clunates of the old wprld, 
there is great uniformity in the gradual progrefs of 
men from the favage date to the higheft civiliza- 
tion ; beginning with hunting and filhing, advan- 
cing to flocks and herds, and then to agriculture 
and commerce. X)nc will be much difappointed, 
if he expe(fl the fame progref»in America. Among 

the 

* Charlevoix fays, that an Indian of Canada will give all 
he is worth for a glafs of brandy. And he paints thus the 
effeft of drunkennefs upon them. . " Even in the ftreets of 
^* Montreal are fecn the moft (hocking fpeftacles of ebriety ; 
V hufbands, wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, and fitters, 
**' feizing one knothfer by the throat, and tearing one another 
••* with their teeth, like fo many enraged wolves*** 
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the northfetti tFibes, ttiifre ii lidttiing that refctti- 
bles the Ihcpherd-ftate : they cOAtitiiie hunters and 
. fifliers as originally ; becaufe there is bo cattfe fo 
potent as to force them from that ftate to becottife 
. Ihepherds, Bo far clear. But there is another faft 
of which we have no example in the old world, 
that feems not fo eafily explained: thefe people, 
without paffing through the fliepherd-ftate, havfe 
advanced to fome degree of agriculture. Before 
the feventeenth century, the Iroquois or Five Na- 
tibris had villages, and cultivated Indian corn : thfe 
Cherokees have many fhiall towns ; they raife corft 
in abundance, and inclofe their fields : they breed ^ 
poultry, and have orchards of peach-trees. The 
Chickfefaws and Creek Indians live pretty mUch in 
the fame manner. The Apalachites fdw and reap 
in common ; ahd put up the corrt in granaries, to 
be difttibuted aitiong individuals when they want 
food. The Harons raife great quantities of corn, 
noj: only for their own ufe, but for commerce. 
Many of thefe nations, partitularly the Cherokees, 
have of late got horfes, fwine, and tame cattle ; art . 
improvement borrowed from the Europeans. But 
corn is of an earlier date : when Sir Richard Green- 
ville took poffeffion of Virginia in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the natives had corn y and Hen- 
nepin affu?res us, that the nations bordering on the 
MiiHfippi had corn long before they were vifited 
by any* European. Hufbandry, it is true, is 
among thofe people ftill in its infancy ; being left 
Vol. II. A a to 
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to the women, who fow, who reap, who (lore up 
in public granaries, and who diftribute as need re- 
quires. The inhabitants of Guiana in South Ame- 
rica, continue to this day hunters and fifhers. But 
though they have neither flocks nor herds, they 
have fome hufbandry ; for the women plant cafla- 
va, yams, and plantains. They make a liquor like 
our ale, termed piworee^ which they drink with 
their food. And though they are extremely fond 
of that liquor, their indolence makes them often 
negledl to provide againil the want of it. To a 
people having a violent propenfity to intempe- 
rance, as all favages have^ this improvidence is a 
bleffin^ ; for otherwife they would Wallow in per- 
petual drunkennefs. They are by no means fin- 
gular ; for unconcern about futurity is the charac- 
teriilic of all favages : to forego an immediate for 
a diftant enjoyment, can only be fi^ggefted by cul- 
tivated reafon. When the Canary Iflands were 
firft vifited by Europeans, which was in the four- 
teenth century, the inhabitants had corn ; for 
which the ground was prepared in the following 
manner. They had a wooden inftrument, not un-r 
like a hoe, with a fpur ot tooth at the end^ on 
which was fixed a goat's horn. With this inftru- 
ment the ground was ftirred ; and if rain came not 
in its proper feafon, water was brought by canals 
from the rivulets. It was the womens' province 
to reap the corn : they took only the ears ; which 
they threlhed with flicks, or beat with their feet, 

and 
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and then winnowed in their hands. Hufbandry 
probably will remain in that ftate among Ameri^ 
can favages; for as they are decreafing daily> ;hey 
can have no difficulty about food. The fad how- 
ever is lingular, of a people ufing corn before 
tame cattle : there muft be a caufe, which on betr 
ter acquaintance with that people will probably, 
be difcovered. 

America is full of political wonders. At the 
time of the Spanifh invafion, the Mexicans and 
Peruvians had made gre^t advances toward the 
perfedion of fociety; while the northern tribes, 
fepairated from them bydiftance only, were only 
hunters and fifhers, and continue fo to this day. 
To explain the difference, appears difficult. It.is 
ftill more difficult to explain, why the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, inhabitants of the torrid zone, were 
highly poliftied in the arts of fociety and govern- 
ment ; confidering that, in the old world, the inha- 
bitants of the torrid 2:one are for the moft part 
little better than favages. We are not fufficiently 
acquainted with the natural hiftory of America, 
nor with that of its people, to attempt an explana- 
tion of thefe wonders: it is hpwever part of our 
taflc, to ftate the progrefs of fociety among the 
Mexicans and Peruvians; which cannot fail to 
amufe the reader, as he will find thefe two nations 
differing eflentially from the North- American 
tribes, in every article of manners, governments 
and police. 

A a a . - . When 
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When the Spaniards invaded Ameriea, the 
Mexicans were iktiful in agriculture. Maize was 
theit chief grain, which by good culture produced 
great plenty, even in the mountainous cohntry of 
Tlafcalla. They had gardening and botany, as 
well as agriculture : a phyfic-garden belonging to 
the Emperor was open to every one for gathering 
medicinal plants. 

The art of cookery was far advanced among 

that people. Montezuma^s table was for ordinary 

covered With 200 diihes, many of them exquifite- 

ly drefled in the opinion even of the Spaniards* 

'They ufed fait, which was made with the fun. 

The women were dextrous at fpinning; and 
maniifa^ures of cotton and hair abounded every 
where* 

The popoloufnefs of Mexico and Peru afford ir- 
refragable evidence, that the arts of peace were 
there carried to a great height. The city of Mexi- 
co cootallied 60,600 families * ; and Montexuma 
had thirty vafials, who could bring into the field, 
each of them, ico,ooo fighting men. Tlafcalla, a 
neighbouring republic, governed by a fenate, was 
fo populous as to be aim oft a match for the Empe- 
ror of Mexicor 

The 

* We cannot sJtogether rely on what is reported of thk 
^uicient cmpine with refpedt to numbers. The city of Mexico, 
though coofiderably enlarged fince the Spanitb conqueft, dotb 
aot at prefent contain more than 60,000 fouls, inclodini^ 
20,000 Negroes and Mulattoes. 
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The puUic edifices in the city of Me^^ico, and 
i|Oufc$ of the oobility^ were of ftpne, and well 
built. The royal palace bad thirty gates, opening 
to as many ftreets. ,, The principal front was of 
jafper, black, red, and white, well poUfhed. Three 
fquares, built and adorned like the front, led to^ 
Montezuma's apartment, having large ^ rooms, 
floors covered with mats of different kinds, waUs 
hung with a mixture of cotton-cjoth and rabbit- 
furs ; the innerraoft room adorned with hangings 
of feathers, beautified with various figures in live- 
ly colours. In that building, laifge ceilings were 
formed fo artificially without nail$, as to make the 
planks fuftain each other. Water vvas brought 
into the city qf Me^^ico, from ^ mountain at a 
league's diftance, 

' Gold and filver were in fo high efteem, that vef-^ 
fels made of thefe metals were permitted to none 
but to the Emperor. Confidering the value put 
upon gold and filver, the want of current coin 
would argue great dulnefs in that nation, if in^^ 
fiances did not daily occur of improvements, after 
being carried to a confidcfable height, flopping 
(hort at the very threfhold of perfection. The 
want of current coin made fairs the more necefla- 
ry, which were carried on with the mod perfedl 
regularity : judges on thp fpot decided mercantile 
differences ; and inferior officers, making conflant 
circuits, preferved peape and order. TThe abun- 
dance and variety of the commodities brpught to 
. A a 3 , iparket, 
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market, and the order preferved by fuch multi* 
tudes, amaied the Spaniards; a fpe<^acle defer- 
ving admiration, as a teftimony of the grandeur 
and good government of that cxtenfive empire. 

The fine, arts were not unknown in Mexico. 
Their goldfmiths were excellent workmen, parti- 
cularly in moulding gold and filver into the form 
of animals. Their painters made landfcapes and 
other imitations of nature, with feathers fo artful- 
ly mixed as to bellow both life and colouring ; of 
which fort of work, there were inftances no lefs 
extraordinary for patience than for fkiU. Their 
drinking- cups were of the fined earth exquifitely 
made, differing from each other in colour, and 
e,ven in fmell. Of the fame materials, they made 
great variety of veflejs both for pfe and orna«* 
ment. 

They were not ignorant either of mufic or of 
poetry ; and one of their capital amiifenients was 
fongs fet to mufic, relating the atchieveraents of 
their kings and anceftors. 

With fuch a progrefs both in the ufeful and fine 
arts, is it not furprifing, th^t though they had mea-? 
fures, they kfiew nothiiig of weights ? 

As to the art of writing, it was iv) farther ad- 
vanced than the ufing figures conipofed of painted 
feathers, by which they made a fhift to communi- 
cate fome Ample thoughts ; and in that manner 
was Montezuma informed of the Spanifh inva- 

There 
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There was great ingenuity (hewn in regulating 
the kalendar : the Mexican year was divided int6 
365 days ; and into 18 months, containing 20 days 
each, which made 360 ; the remaining five inter- 
calary days were added at the end of the year, for 
making it correfpond to the courfe of the fun. 
They religioufly employed thcfe five days upon di- 
verfions, being of opinion, that they were appro- 
priated to that end by their anceftors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in officers of ftate 
were capital crimes. Adultery alfo was capital ; 
for female chaftity was in high eftimation. At 
the fame time, confent was deemed a fufficient 
caufe of divorce, the law leaving it to the parties 
concerned, who ought to be the bed judges. In 
cafe of a divorce, the father took care of the male 
children, leaving the female children with the 
mother. But to prevent ralh feparations, it was 
capital for them to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has bepn faid, 
that there was a diftinftion of rank among the 
Mexicans* So ftridlly was it obferved, as to be 
difplayed even in their buildings : the city of 
Mexico was divided into two parts, one appropria- 
ted to the Emperor and nobility, and one left to 
plebeians. 

Education of children was an important article 
in the Mexican police. Public fchools were al» 
lotted for plebeian children ; and colleges well en- 
dowed for the fonsof the nobility, where they con- 
A a 4 tinued 
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tinued tiU tlicy weiF^ fit fpr bt^finefs. The inafter$ 
yrere C0nfi4ere4 ^s officers pf ftate ; not witbovit 
X^Son, a§ t^ieir office was to, qualify yoiing men for 
fcjrYiRg their king apd country. Such of the 
]^oun^ nobles as made choice of a ipilitafy life, 
were r^Yixt-fo the army, and made to fuffer great 
hardfliips before they could b^ inlifled. They had 
mdeed a powerful motive for pcrfcvcrance, the 
mod honourable of all employments being that of 
a fbldier* Young women of quality were educated 
^ith no lefs care, by proper matrons ctiofen with 
the atmolt circumfpedion. 

. As hereditary nobility and an extenfive empire, 
lead both of them to monarchy^ the government of 
Mexico was monarchical ; and as the; progrefs of 
n:K)narchy is from being eleftive to be hereditary, 
Mexico had advanced no farther than to be an 
eledive monarchy, of which Montezuma was the 
eleventh king. And it was an example of an clec* 
tive monarchy that approaches the neareft to he- 
reditary ; for the power of eledion, as well as the 
privilege of being elefted, were confined to the 
princes of the blood-royal. As a talent for war 
was chiefly regarded in choof^ng a fucceljbr to the 
throne, the Mexican kings always commanded 
their own armies. The Emperor-eled, before his 
coronation, was obliged to make fqme conquei(t, or 
perform fome warlike exploit ; a cuflom that fup- 
ported the military fpirit, and enlarged the king- 
domt From evQry king was cs^adcd a coronatioa- 

oath. 
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pa^h, to adhere to th0 religion of his anceftors, to 
majiitqiin this hv^^ and cuftonos of the empire^ and ' 
(p 1p>e t ftthet to his people. 

Matters of government were diftrihuted amonj^ , 
different hoard* with great propriety. The raa-r 
n^gement of thie royal patrimony was allotted to 
Qo^ ho^rd ; appeals from inferiojr tribunals^ to a^* 
nather ; the levying of troops and the providing 
of magazines, to a third : affairs of fuprcme im- 
portance were referved to a council of ftate^ held 
9ommonIy in. the King's prefence. Thefe boards^ 
all of th?m, were compofcd of men experienced in 
the arts of war and of peace : the council of (late 
was ^ompofed of thofe who elefted the Emperor. 
. Concerning the patrimony of the crown, mine^ 
of gold and filver belonged to the Emperor ; and 
the duty on fait brought in a great revenue. But 
the capital duty was a third of the land-rents, the 
eftates of the nobles excepted j upon whom no tri- 
bute was impofed, but to ferve in the army with a 
number of their vaffals, and to guard the Empe-~ 
ror's perfon. Goods manufaftured* and fold were 
fubjefted to a duty ; which was not prejudicial to 
their manufactures, becaufe there was no rival n?^- 
tion within reach. 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of ceremo- 
nies into his court, tending to infpire veneration 
for his perfon ; an excellent artifice in rude times, 
of however little fignificancy among nations en- 
lightened and rational. Veneration and humility 

werci 
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were fo much the tone of the court, that -it was 
even thought indecent in the Mexican lords, to 
appear befbre the King in their richeft habits. 
Veflels of gold and filver were appropriated to his 
table, and not permitted even to the princes of the 
blood. The table-cloths and napkins, made of 
the fineft cotton, with the earthen were, never 
made a fecond appearance at the Emperor's tablei 
but were diilributed among the fervants. 

In war, their offenfive weapons were bows and 
arrows ; and as iron was not known in America, 
their arrows were headed with bones fharpened at 
the point. They uC^d alfo darts and long wooden 
fwords, in which were fixed iharp flints ; and men 
of more than ordinary ftrength fought with clubs. 
They befide had flingers, who threw ftohes with 
great force and dexterity. Their defenfive arms, 
ufed only by commanders and perfons of diftinc- 
tion, were a coat of quilted cotton, a fortof breaft- 
plate, and a fhield of wood or tortoife*ihell, adorn- 
ed with plates of fuch metal as they could procure. 
The private men fought naked ; their faces and 
bodies being deformed with paint, in order to 
ftrike terror. . They had warlike inftruments of 
mufic, fuch as fea-ihells, flutes made of large canes, 
and a fort of drum made of the trunk of a tree hol- 
lowed. Their battalions conliiled of great num- 
bers crowded together, without even the appear- 
ance of order. They attacked with terrible out- 
cries in order to intimidate the enemy ; a pradice 

prompted 
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prompted by nature, and formerly ufed by many 
nations. It was not defpifed even by the Romans j 
for Cato the elder was wont to fay, that he had 
obtained more vidories by the throats of his fol- 
diers, than by their fwords ; and Caefar applauds 
his own foldiers, above thofe of Ponipey, for their 
warlike fhouts. Eagerhefs to engage is vented in 
loud cries : and the effeds are excellent ; they re- 
double the ardour of thofe who attack, and ftrike 
terror into the enemy. 

Their armies were formed with eafe : the princes 
of the empire, with the cacics or governors of pro- 
vinces, were obliged to repair to the general ren- 
dezvous, each with his quota of mep. 

Their fortifications were trunks of large trees, 
fixed in the ground like palifades, leaving no in- 
tervals but what were barely fufficient for difchar- 
ging their arrows upon the enemy. 

Military orders were inftituted, with peculiar 
habits as marks of diftindlion and honour ; and 
each cavalier bore the device of his order, painted 
upon his robe, or fixed to it. Montezuma found- 
ed a new order of knighthood, into which princes 
only were admitted, or nobles defcended from the 
royal (lock ; and as a token of its fuperiority, he 
became one of its members. The knights of that 
order had part of their hair bound with a red rib- 
bon, to which a taflel was fixed hanging down to 
the fhoulder. Every new exploit was honoured 
with ^n additional taJBTel ; which made the knights 

with 
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with ardour embrace every opportunity to fignalize 
themfelves. A% nothipg can be better contrived 
^han fuqh a regulation for fupporting a military 
ifpirity the IVJexicans would h^ve been invincible 
Jiad they underftood the order of battle : for want 
of which that patent empire fell a prey to a hand- 
ful of ftrangers. I differ from thofe who afcribe 
that event to the fire-arms of the Spaniards, and 
jfo their horfes. Thefe could not be more terrible 
to the Mexicans, than elephants were at firft to ' 
the Romans : but familiarity with thefe unwieldy 
animals, reftored to the Romans their wonted cou- 
ifage ; and the Mexicans probably would have be- 
haved like the Roipans, had they equalled the Ro- 
mans in the art of war. 

When that iUuftrious people, by their own ge^ 
nius without borrowing from others, had made 
fuch proficiency in the arts of peace, as well as of 
war ; is it not ftrange, that with refpecl to religion 
they were po better than favages ^ They not/only 
praftifed hqman facrifices, but dreffed and ate the 
fle(h of thofe thiat were facrificed. Their great 
temple was contrived to raife horror : upon the 
walls were crowded the figures of noxious ferpents : 
the heads of perfons facrificed were ftuck up in 
different places, and carefully renpwed when waft- 
ed by time. There were eight temples in the ^i- 
ty, nearly of the fame arcbite<S(:ure ; 2000 of a 
fmaller fize, dedicated to different idols ; fc^rce a 
{treet without a tutelar deity ; nor a calamity th?tt 

had 
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hare recourfe for a remedj. Unparalleied igtiQ^ 
twee and ilupidity obliged every Emperor^ at hit 
coronation^ to fwear, that there fhould be no unfea-^ 
ibnable rains, no overflowing of rivers, no fields 
afFedled with fterility, nor any man hurt with the 
bad influences of the fun. In fhort^ it wa^ a fla- 
vi(h religion^ built upon fear, not *love« At the 
fame time, they believed the immortality of fhe 
foul, and rewslrds and puniflimepts in a future 
ftate; which made them bury with their dead» 
quantities of gold and filter for defraying the k%^ 
pence of their journey ; and alfo made them put 
to death feme of their fervants to attend them. 
Women fometimes, a&uated with the fame belief^ 
were authors of thefr own death, in order to ac•^ 
company their hulbands. 

' The author we chiefly rely on for ah account of 
j^eru is Garcilaflb dfc la V^ga ; though he may be 
juftly fufpefted of partiality ; for^ being of the In- 
ca race, he beftowS on the Peruvian government, 
improvements of later times. Thfe articles that 

^ appear the leaft fufpicious are what follow. 

The principle of the Peruvian conftitution feems 
to have been an Agrarian law of the ftrideft 
kind; To the fovereign was firft allotted a larg6 
proportion of land, for defraying the expences of 
government ; and the remainder was divided a- 
mong his fubj^dtsi in proportion to the number of 
each family. Xhefe portions were not alienable : 

the 
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the fovereign was held proprietor of the whole, zA 
in the feudal fjftem ; and from time to time the 
diftribution was varied according to the circum- 
ftances of families. This Agrarian law contribu-* 
ted undoubtedly to the populoufnefs of the king- 
dom of Peru. 

It is a fure fign of improved agriculture, that 
aqueduds were made by the Peruvians for wo^tex* 
ing their land. Their plough was of wood, a yard 
long, flat before, round behind, and pointed at the 
end for piercing the ground. Agriculture feems 
to have been carried on by united labour : lands 
appropriated for maintaining the poor were firft 
ploughed ; next the portion allotted to foldiers 
performing duty in the field ; then every man fe- 
parately ploughed hi? own field ; after which he 
afiifted his neighbour : they proceeded to the por- 
tion of the curaca or lord ; and laftly to the King's 
portion. In the month of March they reaped 
their maize, and celebrated the harveft with, joy 
and feafting. 

There being no artiil nor manufacturer by pro* 
feflion, individuals were taught to do every thing 
for themfelves. Every one knew how to plough 
and manure the land : every one was a carpenter, 
a mafon, a Ihoemaker, a weaver, &c. ; and the 
women were the moil ingenious and diligent of 
all. Bias Valera mentions a law, named the law 
of brotherhood, which, without the profpedt of re* 
ward, obliged them to be mutually aiding and af- 

fifling 
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fining in ploughing, fowing, and reaping> in build-' 
ing their houfes, and in every fort of occupation. 

As the art was unknown of melting down metals - 
by mf ans of bellows, long copper pipes were con- 
trived, contra6ted at the end next the fire, that the , 
breath might adl the more forcibly on it; and 
they ufed ten or twelve of thefe pipes together, 
when they wanted a very hot fire. Having no 
iron, their hatchets and pick-axes were of copper ; 
they had neither faw nor augre, nor any inftru- 
ment that requires iron : ignorant of the ufe of 
nails, they tiM their timber with cords of hemp. 
The tool they had for cutting ftone, was a fliarp 
flint ; and with that tool they fiiaped the (tone by 
continual rubbing, more than by cutting* Ha- 
ving no engines for raifing filones^ they did all by 
ftrength of arm. Thefe defeds notwithilanding, 
they ereifted great edifices j witnefs the fortrefs of 
Cufco, a ftupendous fabric. It pafles all under- 
ftanding, by what means the ftones, or rather great 
rocks, employed in that building, were brought 
from the quarry. One of thefe ftones, meafured 
by Acolla, was thirty feet in length, eighteen in 
breadth, and fix in thicknefs. 

Having neither fciflars nor needles of metal, 
they ufed a certain long thorn for a needle. The 
mirrors ufed by ladies of quality were of burniih- 
cd copper: but fuch implements of drefs were 
reckoned too effeminate for men. 

With 
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With refpca 16 ttiofic, they hid an inftriiment 
of hollow canes glewed together, the notes of which 
were like thofe of ail orgah. They had lor^-fongs 
accompanied with a pipe ; and wat-fortgs, which 
were their fcftival entertainment. They compo* 
fed and a^d comedies and tfagedies. Theart of 
writing was unknown : bat filken threads, with 
knots caft upon them of divers colours, enfebkd 
them: to keep exaA accoants^ and tofam them up 
with a readinefs that would have rivalled an ex- 
|rert Edropean arithmetician. They had alfo at*- 
tained to as much geometry as to meafare their 
fields. 

In war, their ofFenfive arms weire the bow and 
arrow, lance, dart, club, and bill. Their defen- 
five arms, were the helmet and target. The ar-^ 
my was provided from the King's ftores, and no 
burden was laid on the people. 

In philofophy, they had made no ptogrrfs* . An 
eclipfe of the moon was attributed to her being 
fick ; and they fancied the milky way to be a ewe 
givitig fuck to a lamb. With regard to the fet4:ing 
fun, they faid, that he was a good fwimn>er, and 
that he pierced through the waves, to rife next 
morning in the eaft. But fuch ignorance is not 
Vironderful ; for no branch of fcience can mal^ a 
progrefs without writing. 

The people were divided into fmall bodies of 
ten families each : every divilion had a head, and 
a regifter was kept of the whole ; a branch of pu- 
blic 
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blld police^ Ihat ver^ .inacb refemblesitbe £ng£ih 
decenaries^ 

They ^made but tvfo meals, one between eight 
apd.nif^ in the mojrfUng,- the othi^r befoife Ainfet* 
Idlen^fs Wa« piu|ii(hed. ^ttb infamy : ei!tn childrfco 
were f aii^loyfed accprdiog, to their capacity. Vhh 
blic viiitprs or monitor.^ were appoiojt^d, hai^iqg ac^ 
ccftjWi every hosfe^ forijirfpe^itig tfee in^nncfSiof 
the inhabitants ;. whp».wcii^ y^w&niied or plifiiflied 
according Xq their betiayibur. Itfadevatioil and 
induftigr riwere :fo effca^ually eiiforocd bytbiear- 
ticld bf 4»lice, that few were i*educed to indi*? 
gence ;i:arid th^fe) got their food and clothing out 
of the King's ff0r»i - t . 

With i^fped:. to their laws andicuftoms, chil- 
dren were bound to fecve their pareoits until«tbeage 
ef twesnty+five ; and marriage cootraftisd before 
that tiipe, without confent of parents; was mdl. 
Polygamy, was prohibited, and perfons were con- 
fined to marry within their own tribe. ' The tra« 
dition, that the Incst family were children, of the 
fun, introduced ioceft among them ; - 6>t it .was a 
matter qf religion to preferve their divitie blood 
pure, without mixture. 

It was the chief artiqle of the P.^rmian cri^ied, 
upon which every other article of their (religion 
depended, that the Inca family were c^ldren of 
their great god thfs fun, and fent by bim to fpte$id 
his .worfhip and his laws among ihem. Notbing 
could' have a greater influence' upon an ignorant 
' Vol. 11. Bb and^ 
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an^ credttlbofr peopk, than fueh a dodcine. The 
fan£tity of the Inca family was fo deeply rooted* 
in Che hearts of the Peruvians, that nb perfon of 
that fannUy wfts thought capable of conOmitting a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a family, makes 
it probabU/ that the government of Peru under 
the Incas had not fubfifted many yc^ars ; for a go- 
vernment founded upon deceit and fnperftition, 
cannot Ipng fubfift in vigour. However that be, 
fiieh belief of the origin of the Incas, is evidence 
of great irfrtue and moderation in that family ; fer 
any grdfs a£t of- tyranny or injuftice, would have 
opened the eyes of the pebple to iee their errors 
Moderation in the fovereign, and obedience with-* 
out referve in the fubjeds, cannot fail to- produce 
a government mild and gientle ; which was veri&d 
in that of Peru : fo mild and gentle, that to mz^ 
nure and cultivate the lands of the Inca, and to . 
lay up the produce in ftorehodfes, were the only 
burdens impofed upon the people, if it was not 
fbdfietimes to make clothes and weapons for the 
army. ' At^ the fame time» their kings were fo re^ 
▼ered, that thefe articles of labour were perform'- 
ed with afTedion and alacrity. 

Tlie • government was equally gentle with re- 
gard t6 puniifhmehts. Indeed very 'few crimes 
were committed; being confidered as a fort of re- 
bellion igainffl: their great god the fun. The on- 
ly crime that feem^ to have been punifbed'wt& 

feverity; 
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feveritjs is the mamttdrng ^f fotdierB ; for dnck 
was irtftiaftd, hxi^^Ptver -inconfiderable the da^ 
mdge^ • n • • 

In thii empire^ thei>e appears to hav«' be^i^the 
moftperf^ union* bietweco Idw and religion'; 
whkh'could not farl to produce obedience, order 
and^ traAqtiillity^ among that people, though ^t%l 
tt^inely ptttnerous. Th^ itttca family ^fti famed 
f6t mod^Vatiiin : thcfy fii^^de cbnqdeftft in order t6 
ciViHze tHeir neighbours; and ai they feidoifliif 
ever*trah%i^eflbd the bounds of morality^ no other 
art was neceffary to preferve the goit^rnment eiw 
Sirt, butto keep the people ignorant of true relt- 
gion. Thiey had virgins dedicated to the fun, who, 
like the veftal virgins in Rome, were under-^ a vow 
of perpetual chaftity. 

This fiibjea Ihall be concluded with fome flight 
obtervations on the two governments I have been 
defcribing. Comparing them together, the Mexi- 
can igovernment feems tO'htiye been fdp^ortcd by 
arms;, that of Peru by religion. ' ' ' » 

The kings of Peru were hereditary and ^abfoiu 
iute : thofe of Mexico elective. In^^ontradlAion 
however to political principles, the government of 
Peru was by far the milder. It is mentioned abov^, 
that /the eleftors of the Meiicsfn kings Were here^ 
ditaty princes ; and the fame electors compofed the 
great council of ftate. Montefquieulhe^efot'e'Has 
•been mifioformed when he term^ this a defpotic 
B b 2 mogatcby : 
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ttonarcby*: a moihirchy cao never.be defpotic, 
where th^ ibvereign is limited hf a great cqudciI^ 
the members of which are independent of him. 
As little reafon has he to term Peru defpotic. An 
abfolute. monarchy it w/ts,hsut the fartheft in the 
wodd,from being defpofic: to the contrary, wc 
&fid . not In ,hiftory any ^ireram.ent &> well con^ 
ti'iyed for. the good of theipeopie. An Agrarian 
jlaw, firmil^y rooted, was a firm bar agaipft fuch in- 
ttqu^ity of rank and ricbep^ afs leads to luxury and 
diflblution of aianners.: a. commonwealth is natu- 
j»ally the refult of fuch, a conftitution ; but in Peru 
it was prevented by a thedcratical government un- 
,der a family fent from heaven to. make them hap- 
py. Xhjs wild opiniopt fupported by ignorance 
and fuperftition, proved an e^e£tual bar againft ty- 
jT.anriy in thi; monatcl^ ^a rnqft exemplary condu^ 
i^a his pattibeing neceflary for fupporting the opi- 
nion t>f bfs J divinity^ Upon the wholj8|» comprc- 
htndi^gjhmg mdfvihi^f^ there perhaps never ex- 
ifted more virtue in any other government, whether 
moiwufchical. or republican- . 
:. Jo. Pectt. there are traces of fome diftin&ion of 
janks^ arifing probably from office merely, which, 
,as/in France, was a bulwarlrto thie monarch againft 
-tjie^ peafants, The great fuperiority of the Peru- 
vian Jiacaa, as demi-gods,. did Hot admit a heredi- 
tary nobilify. 

^ With 

" ^"h^^^Tit des loix, liv. i7.'ch 2. 
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With refpeft to the prbgrefs of arts and mariu- 
fadures, the two nations difFered widely : in Mexi- 
co, arts and manufaftures ^ere carried to a fur- 
prilTng height, confideriAg the tools they had to 
work with : in Peru, they had made no ptogrefs ; 
every man, as among mere favages, providing the 
neceffaries of life for himfelf. As the world goes 
at prefent, our multiplied wants require fqch num- 
bers, that not above one of a hundred can be fpared 
for war. In ancient times, when thefe wants were 
few and not much enlarged beyond nature, it is 
computed that an eighth part could be fpared for 
war : and hence the numerous armies we read of 
in the hiftory of ancient nations. The Peruvians 
had it in their power to go ftill farther : it was 
poffible to arm the whole males capable of fervice : 
leaving the women to fupply the few neceffaries 
that might be wanted during a ihort campaign ; 
and accordingly we find that the Jncas were great 
conquerors. 

The religion of the Peruvians, confidered in a 
political light, was excellent. The veneration 
they paid their fovereign upon a falfe religious 
principle, was their only fuperftition ; and that fu- 
perftition contributed greatly to improve their mo- 
rals and their manners: on the other hand, the re- 
ligion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there never was a country de- 
stitute of iron, where arts feem to have been car- 

B b 3 ried 
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ried higher than in Mexico : and^ bating theit re- 
ligion, there never was a country deftitute of wri- 
ting, where government feems to have been more 
perfedl. I except not the governaitent of Peru, 
which, not being founded on political principles^ 
but on fiiperftition, might be more mild, but was 
far froQi b^iog fo foljdij founded. 
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BOOK III. 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCES. 

PREFACE. 

JiyfOxAUTTj Tbeolqgfff and the Ar^ qf Rtafoning^ 
"* '^ ure three great branches of a learned edwa* 
tion ; and ju/lly held to be fo^ i^fW 9^^ ^^b f^^ 
guides inpaffing tbrougb tbg intricate paths of life. 
Hbej are indeed not ejfential to tbqfe termed men 
of the world : the moji profound philofopber makes 
but an injipid figure in fajbionable company ; would 
be fomewbat ridiculous at a court^balls and an ab* 
folute abfurdity among the gamefiers at Artkur^s^ 
or jockeys at Newmarket. But tbefe cogent objec* 

B b 4 tions 
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tionx notwithftdnding^ I venture to prMounop Jucb 

Jtudies to be not altogether unfiAtaMe to a gentle-^ 

man. Man is a creaturf full of curiojity ; and tq 

gf'^^ify ^bat appefi^t ^lany rqavf tprovgb the world^ 

fuhmitting to beat and cold^ nay to hunger and thirji^ 

Wthout ajigb. Gould indeed that troublefome gueji 

he expelled^ we might bug ourfelves in ignorance ; 

andf like true men of the worlds undervalue know- 

ledge that cannot procure money , fc«r a neiv fenfual 

pleafujre. But^ alas! the expulfion is not in the 

power of every one ; and thofe who mujl give vent 

fo their curiojity, will naturally employ it upon Jlu- 

dies that make th^r^ good mmhers of fociety, and 

endear them to every perfon of virtue. 

And werciwe ^cn men of the mori4 infucb per- 

fe&ioUj as to regard nothing hut our own interejl ; 

yet does not ignorance Uiy-us open to the crafty ar^d 

deigning .? and does not the art of reafoning guard 

many an honejl man from bfing mijled by Jubtile 

fophifms ? With reJpeEl to right and wrong, not even 

pdffionirmcrt dangerous than error. Ahd afto 

'religion, better^ it were to fettle in a convi£Hon that 

there is' no God, than to be in a Jlate of wavering 

and' fluBnation ; fometimes indulging every loofe dg^ 

' Jif^e, as if wt were not accountable beings; ani 

fometimes yielding to fuperjlitious fears, as if there 

were no god but ibe devil. Tt? a well difpofed mind, 

the'ixijlenceofa fupreme benevolent Deity, appears 

highly probable: and if by the Jludy' of theology 

that probability be improved into a ctfiainty^ the 

' ' conviBUm 



fConvi&ion of a fuppeme DtHy ^ho rules ^Ub'equU 
iy dnd mildntfs^ will he a ptitxe of conftdnt eiyof^ 
menif ^hicb I boldly fei above the titillating plea- 
fur es of external fet^. Poffibtytb^re may ba^ icff 
prefent amufement in ahJlraSl fiudies^ than in newf* 
papers^ in parpy-pampblets^ or in Hoyle upon IVbiJl : 
put let us for a moment anticipc$te futurity ^ andimur 
gine that we are reviewing pajl tranfaSiions^ — bow 
pleafant the retrt^eSi oftbofe who have maintained 
the dignity of tbeir nature^ and employed their ta^ 
lents to the bejl purpofes I 

ContradiSlory opini^oni that have influence on 
pr a Slice, will be regretted by every per f on of c^ 
found heart ; and as ertoneoui opinions are common- 
ly the refult of imperfedh education^ I would gladly 
hope, that a remedy is not altog'etber out of reacb^ 
At "the revival of arts and fciences^ the ^learned 
languages were our fole jtud'y, hicaufe in ihe'mT/oere 
locked up all the treasures of ufeful knoifitedge. 
This JiUdy' has long dgo ceafed'to be the chief oh- 
je^ of education ; and yet the original plan is hand- 
ed down to us with' very little variation. ' Wijhing 
to Contribute to a more perfeSt fyjlem of edupation, 
I prefent to thp tubllc the following ^ ketches., Ithe 
'J)Ooks that' have been publijhed on morality, tUeqlogy^ 
and the, Cfrt of rfafoning, are not eminent either for 
Jimplicity/of foi-'perfpiciiity.yTo introduce tbefe 
into she Jfubje(ls . mentioned, is my aim; yDitb ipbat 
fuccefs, is with deference fubmitted to thejfidgmeht 
of others. 'The hijlorical j^af-t, hitherto much wi 
' gle6led. 
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gkSiei^ if mujhry as a brawb of my general 
^ns oMd 1 am boptful^ tifat^ btfide u^^uEUou^ ii 
.ynU comribute to recremipn^ V>Mfibf in a^/raSlJitt- 
4i^s, is no lefs imeffarj than pUafanti 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF REASOJJX. 

SECT. I. 
Principies of Reqfon, 

AFFIRMATION is that fort of expreflion which 
the fpeaker ufes, when he defires to be be* 
lieved. What he aifinns^ is termed a prppq/t- 
tiofu 

Truth and error are qualities of propofitions. 
A propoiition that fays a thing is what it is in rea- 
lity, is termed a true propafition, A propoiition that 
fays a thing is what it is not in reality, is termed 
m erroneous proportion. \ 

Truth is fo eflentisii in condudin^ afiairs, that 
man would be a disjointed beinjg were it not agree- 
able.^ to him. Truth accordingly is agreeable to. 
every human being, and falfehood or >error difa- 

greeable. 



greeal>k« The.tiuifttit of truths i^ no left pieftfant 
itb^fi the:pviffi^it of any otberrigood^* 

Ouc knowledge of what isfagreea^le abd dififr- 
gree^ble in objeAs is derived from the feofeof 
beauty^ handled, in ElenrenU of CvitiaifoK lOot 
knowledge of ^ight and wrong if^ aclion$, is de- ' 
rived from the moral fenfe, to be handled intbe 
iketch immediately following. Qur ikno wiedgis of 
truth and error is derived from yaxiQUs^fQurce$. 

Our external t fenfes are one iburce of . know^ - 
ledge : they lay open to us external fubjei^s^ their 
qualifies, their a^dions, with events produced by 
thejfe ' at^ions. The internal fenfes are another 
foqrce of knowledge: they lay open to us thii^gs 
pafling in the mind ; thinking,, for example^ deli- 
berating, ipclining, refolving^. willing, confenf;iog, 
,and other a£ts ; and they alfo lay open ^ usrOAsr 
emotions and paflions. There is a fenfe by wJiip^i 
we perceive the truth of many proportions ; fiioU 
as, That every thing which begins to exiil mull 
have a caufc j That every 4effe(a adapted to fon^e 
end or purpofe, proceeds from a; defigning cai^j 
and. That every effedl adapted to a good end or 
purpofe, proceeds from a defigning and benevolent 
caufe. A multitude of axioms in every fcieacc, 
particularly in mathematicf, are equally perceived 
to be true. By a peculiar feqfe, of which, after- 
ward, we know that the^e is a Deity. There is a 

fcnfe 

^ It has been wifely obfenred, that truth is the £ixne to d^e 
aiider&andlng that mufic ia to th.e ear,.pr beauty to the.eyew 
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ieiife bjr which we know, that <h6 iektertikl figas 
of pafiioQ are the fame in all nifeA ; that animals 
of the fame external appearance, are 6f the &me 
fpecies, and that animals of thefatne* fj^ies, have 
the fame propertied*. There is a feiife that dives 
into futurity : we know that the fun will rife to- 
morrow ; that .the earth will perform its wonted 
courfe round the fun; that winter and fummer 
will follow each other in fucceffion ; thalt a ftone 
dropt from the hand will fall to t^e groufid ; and 
a thoufand other fuch propoiitions:. 

There aire many propofitioris, the truth of which 
is not fo apparent : a procefs of reafohing is necef- 
fary, of which afterward. ' 

Human teftimony is another fource of Icnow* 
ledge. So framed we are by nature, as to rely on 
human teftimony ; by which ive are informed of 
beings, attributes, and events, that never came un- 
•der any of our fenfes. 

The knowledge that is derived' from the fources 
mentioned, is of different kinds. In fome cafes, 
our knowledge includes abfolute certainty, and 
produces the higheft degree of conviftion ; in other 
cafes, probability comes in place of certainty, and 
the convidion is inferior in degree. Knowledge 
of the latter kind is diftinguiftied into belief, which 
concerns fafts ; and opinion, which cpncerns tela* 
tions, and other things that fall hot under the de- 
noitiination of fads. In contradiftindibn to opi- 
• • ^ * '!'''''.'" '.^ '' "'^fi^i* 

» Preliminary Difcourfe. 
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nion aiidbelkf, that fort of knowledge which in^ 
eludes abfolute certainty, and produces the higfaeft 
degree of convtdlion, retains its proper name. To 
explain what is here faid, I enter into particulars; 

The fenfe of feeing, with very few exceptions, 
^Ibrds knowledge properly fo tefrmed : it is not' 
in our power to doubt of the exiftence of a per- 
fon we fee, touch, and feonverfe with. . Whenfuch 
is our cdnftftution,;it isa vain atteippt to call in 
queftion the authority of our fenfe of feeing, a^ 
fome writers pretend to do. No one ever oaifed 
in queftion the exiftence .of internal adions and 
pe^ons, laid open to us by internal fenfe; >anid 
there is as little ground for doubting of what we 
fee. The fenfe of feeing, it is true, is not always 
corred : through different mediums the fame' ob-> 
jed is feen differently: to a jaundiced eye every 
thing appears yellow: and to one intoxicated 
with liquor, two candles fometimes appear four. 
But we are never left without a remedy in fuch a 
cafe : it is the province of the reiafoning faculty 
to corred every error of that kind. 

An objed of fight recalled to mind by the 
power of memory, is termed an idea or fecondary 
perception. An original perception, as faid above, 
affords knowledge in its proper fenfe ; but a fe- 
condary perception affords belief only. And Na- 
ture in this, as in all other inftances, is faithful to 
truth; for it is evident, that we cannot be fo cer- 

taio 
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Diiiiofithe eliftcficeiof nftrdbjcft lA its abicoKepm 
when pt^nu 

\ WiUi fqfpeiSi: tp many abftradk prQpofitiQf»,:Qf 
wbttth inftanccss.are above giveo^ wa have/ an ab£b> 
]uM:e9rtaint7<aa4ix)nvi€liQn of ithseir tratb,..derU 
!ri^rtoi us from^vat^ops: feofes. Wp caa» ftw? c»t 
n<nplr» enter^iA as little idf^iiiK; that i^dry^tiui^; 
fw^btcb begins to ^e^ift mmft: bax^; a .oa^fe^ a^. tbat 
jtb^ftturis in th(^ gra»aai^t;. an4a$Uitki4oubjt 
that be will- ri£$ to^|ll9rfow^ as^at be is aqW*^ 
Tb^xe ase many otbeu pro|ia6lioQs, tbe truibi^of 
vrbicb i» probate ronly^ npt tbfolutf Jy qertaJo s as, 
£Dar;exampk, tbat; winter will be cold and fuauner 
;warni« Tbat naUnral opcmtioiia are per&ramlJn 
tbe.fimpleft maimer^ i« an a^iom' of natural' phili^ 
fopbj : it may be pcobable, but is £fu* fromlbemg 
ceftain^^. 

la every one of the inftances. givenv convii^on 
aiifes ftom a fingle ad of percepdon : fcrr^wbich 

re^foQ, 

* I Have given this propofitton a place, becaufe It is afTam- 
ed as an axiom by all writers on natural philofophy And 
yet there appears fome room for doubting* whether oUr con- 
viAlcA of it do not proceed firom a bias in our nattRt, radi^r 
than fipm an original fenfe* Our tafte for fimplicity» wUdi 
undoubtedly is natural^ renders firople opeira^onsmoreagfe^* 
able than what are complex, and confequentl^ makes ib/em 
appear more natural. It deferves a mod ferious diicuifion, 
whether the operations of nature be always carried on with 
the greateft fimplicity, or whether we be not mifled by our 
tafte for fimplicity to be of that opinion. 



xedfdti^ kn^wledj^ »cq«iired b^ means of .diatperw- 
cepdon, not only knowledge in iu proptt fenfe^ 
btit alfo opinion and belief, are termed inttdtioe^ 
knowledge. But there are many things, the kn0Ws-> 
led^e of whidi is not obtained with fo^ mikh faci- 
lityi ' Propofitions for the moft part require a pi^ 
^efs or operation in the mind^ termed reafoning i 
leading, by certain intermediate ftep^^ tp the pro-> 
pofition that is to be demonftrated or made eviu 
dent; Which, in dppofition to Intuitive knowledge, 
is termed difcur/he knowledge. This proceA or 
operation muft be explained, in order to under^ 
ftand'the nature of teafoning. And as reafoningis 
moftly employed in difcoverihg relations, I fhall 
draw my examples from them. Every propofition 
concerning relations, is an affirmation of a certain 
relation between two fubje<5ls. If the relation af- 
firmed appear not intuitively, we muft fearch*fof 
a third fubjeil, intuitively connefled with each of 
the others by the relatron affirmed : and if fuch a 
fubjeftbe found, the propofition is demonftrated j 
for it is intuitively certain, that two fubjefts coiji 
nested with a third by any particular relation, 
muft be cohnedled together by the fame relation. 
The longeft chain of reafoning^ may be linked to^ 
gether in this manner. Running over fuch a chaio', 
evfery bne of the fubjeifts muft appear intuitively 
to be conpedled with that immediately preceding; 
and with that immediately fubfequent, by the rcr 
lation affirmed in the propofition ; and from the 

- • whole 
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whole .ukii&dv the:prop(£liQO^ as tbbTix.QieAUoaod^ 
maft. lappear intuitively certain. . The • laA ft^ of 
die immeft ts termed a eonciufion^^^tlsigtiiGhi^ or 
coociadtdg .perception. 

No otheff rtofooing afibrds fo olear.a fiction >of the; 
foregoing procefs, a$ that which, is nQiaibc^atipai. 
Equality is the onl^ i^tatbematical relit jgn-.v ai)^ 
comparifon therefore is the only, means by whiqh 
mathematical propofitions are aTcc^rtained. To 
that fciepce belong a number of intuitive p^opofi* 
tioQS, termed axioms, which are all fo&nded ob 
equalily* For ei^ample. Divide two equal lines^ 
each of them, into a thoufand equal parts, a fingle 
part of the one line muft be equal to a fingle part 
of the other. Second : Take ten of thefe parts 
from the one line, and as many from tbe'other^ and 
the remaining parts mail be equals which is more 
ihortly exprefled thus ; From two equal lines take 
equal parts, and the remainders will be equal ; or 
add equal parts, and the fums, will be equaJL 
Third : If two things be, in the fame refpe£t^ equal 
tp^ a thirdy the one is equal to the other in the 
fame refped. I proceed to fhow the nXbof thefe 
axioms. Two things may be equal without being 
intuitively fo ^ which is the cafe of the equality 
between the three angles of a triao^e and two 
vight angles. To demonftrate that truth, it is ne- 
cefiary t^ fearch for fome other angles that intui- 
tively are equal to both. If this property cannot 
be difcovered in any one fet of angles, we muft gp 
I more 
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mor^ kifurely to work, and try tp find angles kbat 
are equal to the three angles of a triangle. Thefc 
being difcovered, we next try to find other angles 
equal to the angles now difcovered ; dnd & on in 
the cotpp^rifpn, till at laft we difcover a fet of 
angles^ equal npt only^to thofe thus introduced^ 
but alfo to two righ^t angles. We thus conned 
the, two pac:t$ p£ the original propofition, by a num- 
ber of intermediate equalities ; and by that mean^ 
percieiye, that thefe two parts are equal among 
tbemfelves ; it being an^ intuitive propofition, as 
mentioned above, That two things are equal, 
each of which, in the fame refped, is equal, to a 
third* 

I proceed to a .different exan^ple, which cod* 
cernsthe relation between caufe and effed. The 
propofition to be den)onftrated is, ** That there ex-^ 
** iftsia good ^nd intelligent Being, who is the 
*^ caufe of all the wife and benevolent effe&s that 
*/ are prodpced in the govern infent of this world.'* 
That there are fuch effeds, is in the prefent ex- * 

ample the fundamental propofition ; which is ta- 
ken for granted, becaufe it is verified by experi* 
ence. In order to^ difcover the caufe of thefe ef- 
.feds, I begin with an intuitive propofition men- 
tioned above, " That every effed adapted to a 
** good end or purpofe, proceeds froip a defigning 
" and benevolent caufe.'* The next ftep is, to ex- 
amine whether man cgn be the caufe : he is pro- 
vided indeed with fome (hare of wifdom and be- \ 

Vol. II. Cc ^ nevolence j 
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hevolence ; ^ut the effedls menttoned are far above 
bis power, and no lefs above his wifdcm. Nei- 
ther can this earth be the caufe, nor the fun, the 
moon, the ftars ; for, far from being wife and be- 
itevolent, they are not even feniible, ^Iftbefebc 
excluded, we are unavoidajbly led to an invifible 
being, endowed with boundlefs power, goodnefs, 
and intelligence ; and that invifible being is term- 
ed God. 

Reafoning requires two mental powers, namely, 
the power of invention, and the power of percei- 
ving relations. By the former are difcovcred in- 
termediate propofitions, equally related to the fun- 
damental propofition and to the conclufion : by 
the latter we perceive, that the different links 
which cbmpofe the chain of reafoning, are all con- 
nefted together by the fame relation. 

We ban reafon about matters of opinion and be- 
lief, as well as about matters of knowledge pro- 
perly fo termed. Hence reafoning is diftinguiihed 
ibto two kinds ; demohftrative, and probable. ' De- 
monftrative reafoning is alfo of two kinds : in the 
firft, the conclufion is drawn from the nature and 
inherent properties of the fubjedl : in the other, 
the conclufion is drawn from fome principle, of 
which we are certain by intuition. With refpeft 
to the firft, we have no fuch knowledge of the na- 
ture or inherent properties of any being, material 
or iratnaterial, as to draw conclufions from it with . 
certainty. I except not even figure confidered as 

a 
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a quality of matter, though it is the objed of ma-^ 
tfaematical reafoning. , As we have no ftandard for 
detecmining with precifion the figtire of any por- 
tion of matter, we cannot with precifion reafon 
upon it : what appears to Us a ftraight line m^y be 
a curve,, and what appears a redilinear angle may 
be curvilinear. Ho'iv then comes mathematical 
reafoning to be demonftrative ? This queftion may 
appear at firft fight puzzling ; and I know tkot that 
it. has any where been diftindly explained. Per- 
haps what follows may be fatisfadlory* 

The fubjcfts of arithmetical reafoniiig are num- 
bers. The £ubje£ls of matbematicai reafoning: are 
figures. But what figures ? Not fuch as I fee j 
but fuch: as I form an idea of^ abftrading from 
every imperfcdion. I explain myfelf. Theife is 
a power in man to form images of things that ne- 
ver exifted ; a golden mountain, for example, or a 
river running upward* This power operates upon 
figures : thfere is perhaps no figure exiftin^ the fides 
of which are ftraigfat lines ; but it,iacafy to form 
aiiKidea of a line that has no waving or crooked- 
nefs, and it is eafy to form an idea of a figure 
bounded by fuch lines. Such ideal figures are tfa« 
fubjeds of mathematical reafoning \ and thefe be^^ 
ing perfcdly clear and diftind, are proper fubjeds 
/or demonftrative reafoning of the firft kind. Ma- 
thematical reafoning however is not merely a men- 
tal entertainment : it is of real ufe in life, by di- 
refting us to operate upon matter. There poflibly 

C c 2 may 
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may not be found any where a perfed globe, to 
anfwer the idea we form of that figure: but a 
globe may be made fo near perfedion, as to have 
nearly the properties of a perfed globe. In a 
word, though ideas are, properly fpeaking, the 
fubjed of mathematical evidence ; yet the end. and 
purpofe of that evidence is, to dired us with re- 
fpe£t to figures as they really exift ; and the nearer 
any real figure approaches to its ideal perfedion,. 
with the greater accuracy will the mathematical 
truth be applicable* 

The component parts of figures, viz. lines and 
angles, are Extremely fimple, requiring no defini- 
tion. Place before a child a crooked line, and one 
that has no appearance of being crooked : call the 
former a crooked /fW, the latter 2i jiraigbt line ^ 
and the child will ufe thefe terms familiarly, with- 
out hazard of a miftake. Draw a perpendicular, 
upon paper : let the child adyert, that the upward 
line leans neither to the right nor the left, and for 
that reafon is termed a perpendicular : the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, to the 
wall of a houfe, or to any other perpendicular. 
In the fame manner, place before the child two 
lines diverging from each other, and two that 
have no appearance of diverging : call the latter 
parallel lines ^ and the child will have no difficulty 
of applying the fame term to the fides of a door or 
of a window. Yet fo accuftomed are we to defini- 
tions, that even theie fimple ideas are not fuffered 

. ta 
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to efcape. A ftraight line, for example, is defined 
to be the Ihorteft that can be drawn between two 
given points. Is it fo, that even a man, not to talk 
of a child, can have no idea of a ftraight line, till - 
he be told that the (horteft line between two points 
is a ftraight line ? How many talk familiarly of a 
ftraight line, who never happened to think of that 
fad, which is an inference only, not a definition^ 
If I had not beforehand an idea of a ftraight line, 
I fliould never be able to find out, that it is the 
fliorteft that can be drawn between two points. 
D'Alembert ftrains hard, but v^ithout fuccefs, for 
a' definition of a ftraight line, and of the others 
mentioned. It is difficult to avoid fmiling at his' 
definition of parallel lines. Draw, fays he, a 
ftraight line : eredt upon it two perpendiculars of 
the fame length : upon their two extremities draw 
another ftraight line ; and that line is faid to be 
parallel to the firft mentioned ; as if, to underftand 
what is meant by the expreffion two parallel lines^ 
we muft firft underftand what is meant by a 
ftraight line, by a perpendicular, and by two lines 
equal in length. A very flight refledion upon the 
operations of his own mind, would have taught 
this author, that he could form the idea of parallel 
lines without running through fo many interme- 
diate fteps : fight alone is fufficient to explain the 
term to a boy, and even to. a girl. At any rate, 
where is the neceffity of introducing the line laft 
mentioned ? If the idea of parallels cannot be ob- 

C c 3 tained 
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taincd from the two perpendiculars alone, the ad- 
ditional line drawn through their extremities wiH 
certainly not make it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their nature com- 
plex/are capable of being defined ; and from the 
foregoing ^mple ideas, it is eafy to define every 
one of them. For example, a circle is a figure ha- 
ying a point within it,^ named the centre^ through 
which all the ftraight lines that can be drawn, and 
extended to the circumference, are equal ; a fur* 
face bounded by four equal ftraight line?, and ha^ 
ving four right angles, is termed a fquare ; and a 
cube is a folid, of which all the fix furfaces are 
fquares. 

In the inveftigation of mathematical truths, we 
Aflift the imagination, by drawing figures upon pa- 
per that refemble our ideas. There is no neceffi- 
ty for a perfed refeniblance : a black fpot, which 
ill reality is a fmall round furface, ferves to repre- 
fent a mathematical point ; and a black line, which 
in reality is a long narrow furface, ferves to repre- 
fent a mathematical line. When we reafon about 
the figures qompofed of fuch lines, it is fufficien^ 
that thefe figures have fome appearance of regula- 
rity : lefs or more is of no importajice ; becaufe oi;r 
reafonipg is not founded upon them, buj: upon our 
ideas. Thus, to demonftrate that the three angles 
pf a triapgle are equal to twq right angles, a tri- 
angle ii drawn upon paper, in order to keep the 
mind fteady to its objed. After traping the fteps 

that 
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that lead to the conclufion, we are fttisfied that 
the propofition h true ; being conCcious that the 
reafoning is built upon the ideal figure, not upon 
that which is drawn upon the paper. Arid being 
alfo conf(?ious, that the inquiry is carried on inde- 
pendent of any particular length of the fides ; we 
are fatisfied of the univerfality of the propofition, 
and of its being applicable to all triangles what- 
ever. 

Numbers confidered by themfelves, abftradedly 
from things, make the fiibjedt of arithmetic. And 
with refpedt both to mathematical and arithmeti- 
cal reafonings, which frequently confift of many 
fteps, the procefs is ihortened by the invention of 
figns, which, by a fingle dalh of the pen, exprefs 
clearly what would require many words. By that 
means, a very long chain of reafoning is exprefled 
by a' few fymbols; a method that contributes 
greatly to readin^fs of comprehenfion. If in fuch 
reafonings words were necefiary, the mind, embar^ 
rafled with their multitude, would have great dif- 
ficulty to follow any long chain of reafoning. A 
line drawn upon paper reprefents an ideal line, and 
a few fiaiple characters xeprefent (he abftrad ideas 
of number. 

Arithmetical reafoning, like mathematical, de- 
pends entirely upon the relation of equality, which 
can be afcertained with the greateft certainty s 
among many ideas. Hence, reafonings upon fuch 
ideas afford the higheft degree of conviftion. I 

Cc4 do 
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do not fay, how«very that this is always the cafe ; 
for a man who is confcious of his own fallibility^ 
is feldom without fome degree of diifideiice, where 
' the reafoning confifts of many fteps. And though 
on a review no error be djfcovercd,.yet he is con- 
fcious that there m^y be errors, though -they have 
efcaped hiqi. 

As to the other kind of demonftrative reafoning^ 
founded on propofitions of which we are intuitive-r 
ly certain ; I juftly call it demqn/frative^ becaufe it 
affords the fame convidion that arifcs from mar 
thematical reafoning. In both, the means of cour 
vidion are the fame, viz^ a clear perception of the 
relation between two ideas : and there are many 
relations of which we have ideas no lefs clear than 
of equality j witnefs fubftance and quality, the 
whole and its parts, caufe and effect, and many 
others. From the intuitive propolition, for exam- 
ple, That nothing which begins to exift can exif^ 
without a cauie, lean conclude, that fome one be- 
ing muft have exifted from all eternity, with no 
lefs ciertainty, than that the thriee angles of a trir 
angl^ are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that inferior fort of 
Jcnolvledge which is termed opinion j and whicb, 
like knowledge properly fo termed, is founded in 
fome initances upon intuition, and in fome upon 
reafoning. But it differs from knowledge properly 
fo termed in the following particular, tbat.it pro- 
duces different degrees of conviction, fometimes 
( approaching 
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approaching to certainty, fometimes finking to- 
ward the verge of iraprobabilityr The conitancy 
and uniformity of natural operations, is a fit fub- 
jed for illuftrating th^t difference. The fttture 
fucceflive changes of day and night, of winter and, 
fumraer, and of other fucceflions which have hi- 
therto been conftant and uniform, fall under in- 
tuitive knowledge, becaufe of thcfe we have tijc 
higheft convidion. As- the convidlion is inferior 
of fucceflions that hitherto have varied in any de- 
gree, thefe fall under intuitive opinion. We ex- 
pert fummer after winter with the utmoft confi- 
dence ; but we have not the fame confidence in ex- 
pecting a hot fummer or a cold winter. And yet 
the probability approaches much nearer to certain^ 
ty, than the intuitive opinion we have, that th^ 
operations of nature are extremely fimple, a pro«- 
pofition that is little relied on. 

As to opinion founded on reafoning* it is ob- 
vious, that the convidion produced by reafoning, 
can never rife above what is produced by the in- 
tuitive propofition upon which the reafpning is 
founded. And that it may be weaker, will appear 
from confideringy that even where the fundamen- 
tal propofition is certain, it may lead to the con- 
clufive opinion by intermediate propofitions, that 
are probable only, not certain. In a word, it holds 
in general with refpe£t to every fort of reafoning, 
that the conclufive propofition can never rife high- 
er in point of convi^ion, than the very loweft of 
< . the 
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the intuitive propofitioos employed ^s^ fteps in the 
reafoning. ^ 

The perception we have of the contingency of 
future events, opens a wide field to oar reafoning 
about probabilities. That perception involves 
more or le& doubt according to its fubjed In 
fome inftances^ the event is perceived to be ex- 
tremely doubtful ; in others, it is perceived to be 
lefs doubtful. It appears altogether doubtful, in 
throwing a dye, which of the fix fides will turn 
up ; and for that reafon, we cannot juftly conclude 
for one rather than for another. If one only of 
the fix fides be marked with a figure, we conclude 
that a blank will turn up ; and five to one is an 
equal wager that fuch will be the effed. In judg- 
ing of the future behaviour of a man who has hi- 
therto been governed by intereft, we may conclude 
with a probability approachihg to certainty, that 
intereft will continuie to prevail. 

Belief comes laft in order, which, as defined 
above, is knowledge of the truth of fads that falls 
below certainty, and involves in its nature fome 
degree of doubt. It is alfo of two kinds ; one 
V founded upon intuition, and one upon reafoning. 
Thus, knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally diftinguifhable into intuitive and difcur- 
five. Of intuitive belief, I difcover three dififerent 
fources or caufes. Firft, A. prefcnt objed. Se- 
cond, An obje<a formerly prefqnt. Third, The tcf- 
timony of others* 

To 
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To have a clear conception of the firft caufe, 
it muft be obferved, that among the fimple percep- 
tions'that compofe the complex perception of a 
prefent objedt, a perception of real and prcfeilt ex- 
iftence is one. This perception rifes commonly to 
certainty ; in which cafe it is a branch of know- 
ledge properly fo termed ; and is handled a^ fuch 
above. But this perception falls below certainty 
in feme inftances ; as where an objed, feen at a 
great diftance or in a fog, is perceived to be a 
horfe, but fp indiftindly as to make it a probabili* 
ty only. The perception in /uch a cafe is termed 
beilief. Both perceptions are fundamentally of thfc 
fame nature ; being fimple perceptions of real ex- 
iftehce. 'They diflfer only in point of diftinftnefs : 
the perception of reality that makes a branch of 
knowledge, is fo clear and diftindt as to exclude all 
doubt or hefitation : the perception of reality that 
occafions belief, being lefs clear and diftind, makes 
not the exiftence of the objed certain to us, but 
only probable. 

With refpedl to the fecond caufe ; the exiftence 
of an abfent objeft, formerly feen, amounts not to 
a certainty ; and therefore is the fubjed of iDelief 
only, not of knowledge. Things are in a continual 
flux from produdtion to diffolution ; and our fenfes 
^re accommodated to that variable fcene r a pre- 
fent objeft admits no doubt of its exiftence ; but 
after it is removedj^ its exifteqce becomes lefs cer- 
tain 
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tain, and in time finks down to a flight degree of 
probability. 

Human teftimony, the third caufe, produces be* 
lief, more or lefs ftrong, according to circumftan* 
ces. In general, nature leads us to rely upon the 
veracity of each other i and commonly the degree 
of reliance is proportioned to the degree of vera- 
city. Sometimes belief approaches to certainty, as 
ivben it is founded on the evidence of perfona 
above e3Uc:eption as to veracity. Sometimes it finks 
to the lowcft degree of probability, as when a fad 
is told by oqe who has no great reputation for 
truth. The nature of the fad, common or un- 
common, has likewife an influence : an ordinary 
incident gains credit upon very flight evidence ; 
but it requires the firongefl: evidence to overcome 
the improbability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary courfe of nature. At the fame time, 
it muft be obferved, that belief is not always 
founded upon rational principles. There are biafles 
and weaknefies in human nature that fometimes 
difturb the operation, and produce belief without 
fuflScient or proper evidence : we are difpofed to 
believe on very flight evidence, an interefting 
event, however rare or fingular, that alarms an^ 
agitates the mind ; becaufe the mind in agitation 
is remarkably fufceptible of impreflions : for which 
reafoq, dories of ghoi|$ and apparitions pafs cur- 
rent with the yulgar. ijloquence alfo has great 
power over the mind ; and, by making deep im* 

preffions. 
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preffionst enforces the belief of h&s upon evi- 
dence that would not be regarded in a cool mo^ 
nient. 

The dependence that our perception of real.ex- ^ 
iftence, and confequently belief, h^th upon' oral 
evidence, enlivens fecial intercourfe, and promotes 
fociety. But the perception of 'real exiftence has 
a ftill more extenfive influence ; for from that per* 
ception is derived a great part of the entertain- 
ment we find in hiftory, and in hiftorical fables *. 
At the fame time, a perception that may be raifed 
by*fidion as well as by truth, would often miflead 
were we abandoned to its impulfe : but the God of 
nature hath provided a remedy for that evil, by 
ereding within the mind a tribunal, to which 
there lies an appeal from the rafli impreffions of 
fenfe. When the delufion of eloquence or of 
dread fubfides, the perplexed mind is uncertain 
what to believe. A regular procefs commences^ 
counfel is heard, evidence produced, and a final 
judgment pronounced, fometimes confirming, fome- 
times varying, the belief imprefled Upon us by the 
lively perception of reality. Thus, by a wife ap- 
pointment of nature, intuitive belief is fubjedled to 
rational difcuflion : when confirmed by reafon, itv 
turns more vigorous and authoritative : when con« 
tradided by reafon, it difappears , among fenfible 
people. In fome inilances, it is too headftrong for 

I reafon } 

♦ Elements of Criticifin, ch. 2. part i. J 7. 
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reftfoD ^ as in the cafe of hobgoblins and appari^' 
tion6, which pafs current among the vulgar in fptte 
of reafon. 

We proceed to the other kind of belief^ that 
which is founded on reafoning : to which, whea 
intuition. fails us, we muft have recourfe for afcer-^ 
taining certain fads. Thus, from known efie&s, we 
infer the exiftence of unknown . CauCes. That an 
eflfe€t muft have a caufe, is an intuitire pfopc^ 
tion ; but to afcertain what particular thing is the 
caufe, requires commonly a procefs of reafoning. 
-This is one of the means by which the Deity, the 
primary caufe, is made known to us, as mentioned 
above. Reafon, in tracing caufes from known ef- 
feds, produces different degrees of convitSkion.- It 
fometimes produces certainty, as in proving the 
exiftence of the Deity ; which on that account is 
handled above, under the head of knowledge. For 
the moft part it produces belief only, which, ac- 
cording to the ftrength of the reafoning, fometimes 
approaches to certainty, fometimes is fo weak as 
barely to turn the fcale on the fide of probability. 
Take Vhe following examples of different degrees 
of belief founded on probable reafoning. ^ When 
inigo Jones flourilhed, and was the only archite^ 
of note in England j let it be fuppofed, that his 
model of the palace of Whitehall had been pre- 
sented to a ftranger, without mentioning the au- 
thor. The ftranger, in the firft place, would be 
intuitively certain, that this was the worl^ of fi>mc 

Being, 
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Being, ilktelligrat and Ocilf 111 V Secondly, He would 
have a conviction approaching to certainty, that 
the operator was a man. And, thirdly. He would 
have a convidion, that the man was Inigo Jones ; 
but lefs firm than the former. Let us next fup- 
po£e another EngUih architedl little inferior in re- 
putation to Jones : the ftr^ger would fiiU pro- 
nounce in favour of the latter;, but his belief 
would be in the lowd^ degree. 

When we inveftigate the caufes of certain e£- 
&&Bf the reafdoiag^ is often founded upon the knowp 
nature of man* In the high country, for exanyde, 
between Edinburgh and Glafgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of their houfes, without ^y 
fence to fecure them from theft : whence it is, ra- 
tionally inferred, that coals are there in plenty; 
In the weft of Scotland, the corn-flacks are covered 
with great care and nicety : whence it is inferred, 
that the climate is rainy* Placentia is the capital 
town of Bifcay : the only town in Newfoundland 
bears the fame name ; from which circum^ance it 
is conjedured, that the Biii:)ayners were the firft 
Europeans who made a fettlement in that ifland. 

Analogical reafoning, founded upon the unifor- 
mity of nature, is frequently employed in the in- 
veftigation of fads ; and we infer, that fa€ls of 
which we are uncertain, muft refemble thofe. of 
the fame kind that are known. The reafonings 
in natural philofophy are moftly of that kind. 
Take the following examples. We learn from ex- 
♦ ' perience, 
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perieiice, that, proceeding from t1^ humbleft ve- 
getable to man, there are numberlefs clafies of 
beings riling one above another by diSerences 
fcarce perceptible^ and leaving no where a fingle 
gap-or interval : and from convi^^ion of the uni- 
formity of nature we infer, that the line is not 
broKen off here : but is carried on in other worlds, 
till it end in the Deity* I proceed to another ^x-: 
ample. Every man • is confciotis cf a felf-Jmotive 
power in himfelf ; and from the uniformity of na- 
ture, we infer the fame power in every one of. buc 
own fpecies. The argument here from analogy 
carries great weight, beCaufe we oitertain no doubt 
nf the uniformity of nature with refpeci to beings 
of our own kind. We apply the fame argument 
to other animals ; though their rdemblance to 
mgn appears (.not fo certain, as that of one man to 
another. But why not alfo ^ply the fame argu- 
ment to infer a felf- motive power in matter? 
When we fee matter in motion without ah exter- 
nal mover, we naturally infer, that, like us, it 
, moves itfelf. Another example is borrowed from 
Maupertuis. " As there is no known (pace oC 
" the earth covered with water fo large as 
** the Terra Aujlralis incognita^ we may reafon- 
** ably infer, that fo great a part of the earth 
** is not altogether fea, but that there muftbe 
** fome proportion of land.'* The uniformity of 
nature with refpe£t to the intermixture of fea and ^ 
landf is an argument that affords but a very flender 

degree 



difcovered) that tho argument hbkfa tmrt^in .fiiftt 
Thcf followiiig argument joftiic femfe; l^nii^ tho%h 
it canoot.be. much roKedcorrj feepiit how^ror better 
founded. " The inhabitants, of the northern Im^ 
" mifpherc/hftve, in arts and fcienceSf excelled filch 
** of th^ Ibttthcrn as w6 hareTany knowledge x>£^ 
'' ai3id therefotie^amorrg the latter Tire^oikgltt not to 
" ext>e£t miany arts^ rior macH cukivae>6ti«" i 

After a fatiguing ihveftigatidn GfjBUiriberlefi 
particulars which. divide andfcatter the. dioiigiiti 
it may not be unpleafisint to bring all uadeir doe 
view by a fuccind recapitulation. - . : • i 

lATe hftveitwo means rfbr difooybring^tratti Mi 
acquiring kndwledge^ viz. intuition atid^realbiiius; 
By intuition we difcover fubjedls and ]ili^r attri«- 
butes, paifions, interns^l adion, and in ihort every 
thing that is matter of fad. By intuition we alfo 
difcover fevcral rehftioils. There are fome fads 
and many relations, tfa^t c:annot be difcovered by 
a fingle ad of intuition, but require feveral fuch 
ads linked together in a chain of reafoning. 

^howfedge acquired by intuition, includes fcr 
the ihoft part certainty : in fome inftances it in- 
cluded probability only. Knowledge acquijjedby 
feafdtiitl^,' frequently iriclucjes certainty ; but more 
frequently includes probability only, 

rrobable knowledge, whethei: founded on in- 
tuitidn or oureafpning,. is termed o^iiifow when ft 
concerns relatious; and is itrtat^ beUef when it 

Vox.. "11. D d concerns 
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eonotiiift fillet. Wheoei kacxwle^e jfidiides^ ceK^* 
ttmty^ it ntams its piiopbr name. 

Bdeafopiogi dmt praduoel ceitunty, ifr tertiied d^- 
moBftrathw; mAv^titxmitAprobQhk^ when it only 
]io6duce8 pvobftbility. 

Dftnamiftnitiveinafoning is of twiv kinds. The 
fitftiv «9ie» tbe condlufiwi is derived from the 
imtois apdr inliOTMit pcoperiaeS' of the fubjed: 
mathematieid walbniogis of that kind ; and per- 
fiap8)fte.oiil}( infiaoqe* The feoond is, where the 
flo^Dfdoipa is ^ri'vstd) from fbmc propofition, of 
.mbicb WKi ate: cpilHUta fay intuilioii. 

Probable reafoning i& endleftin its^ varieties; 
JNld rliffiiid^rdifecent; degrees of oobvkSkioB, de- 
|mtdiilg:9iLitbeiiiatttXfi.of the fubjeft upon whieK 

&ECT- Ik. 

JPtogrefiofReafbn, 

AProgrefs from infancy, to maturity, in the 
mind of man, fimilar to that in his ,bod}% 
h^. been often .mentioned. The external fenfea, 
being early neceflary for felf-prefervationi arrive 
quickly at maturity. ' The internal, fenfes.are. of. a 
flower grpwtn/as! wpU as every otl^r n^wtal 
power : their maturity would be of little, or no 
ufe whil^ the bpdy is wealf^ and unfit} fpr adtioQ. 

:^eai9fling, 



Rcafimiftg^ M dl:^ei^«d ill ilft^tfft Mdcm, "t^ffAf^- 

tfaat df petcdVii% ftfartioM. Bf tbe^ ^l^«^flie» &M^ 
di£bovtred mietiMiilfSie pTopofition^; btft^nlg tbi^ 
fauiie rdaticfii t6 th6 ibndlaiMnul (yrdpofitioti Ud 
to the conclufion ; and that rdalion is verified %j^^ 
the latter..: Both powers are necdfiM^y t^ the 
perfon; who fratnds an arfutndnt; or- a chtfin df 
reafonmg : tise latter onlj^ to tike ^r£oa whO' 
judges oif it. Savages Me mifefably &ilkA6M m 
both* With r^]&^ to the foriMr, a f«vag«f «li]r 
haye ftx>ta hi& natof^ a taletit £»: itit^lCiM; bii( 
it will ftaAd tnift 10 little fttad 1«Ml<]rOt aHoi^k df 
ideas^«0ablmg hiiA to f(ded ti4at kxi^ iiiiliit^ir V^ 
pv^rpofej iifldafdfttge hft$ fia' ^jr^oittifii:^^ to a€i^ 
quii^ fqch ailock^ With rtfj^^i m th6 kiter^ ii« 
kno^fii little of telatiolls^ AM how ihdtftd hi^ 
IcnoWy when both ft«d^ and pradiise are necd&ty 
fbf^ diftingoiftsiig between tektjoa^ ? i^^ uddety; 
ftamding^ at the fametim^/ te, af^atOiAf tlf 1^ fllit^atcg 
ob&qiufioM to pafton and ptep4^€S<m | m^A ankM^g 
i3iem tbe iifnagi^ation st&^ without control, fbnil^ 
ing condaikMis often no b^ttet than mere dre^M^ir 
In lfa6rtrC0nfiderk% the many canfes that mifiead 
from jHft reafonii^^g, ift days efpecially 6f ignora^ic^ 
the erroneous and ^bfurdoptiniens that have ptt^ 
tailed in th^ worlds and th^t ctotinue in foma . 
meafiiife to pirrailv are far frt>m beihg furprifing, 
W^te reafon^oar 9<ily - guide ifr tfce» condoft of life; 
we ftould have caufe to-coitiplaih j but our Ma- 
D d 2 ' ker 
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ker hfi$ pnp¥i4edl «ft. with tbe:iiioriL.fea£i, a! ginde 
Utile ful3}ed to ^ error in B(iat}:efs of importance, 
la .the/ciracet,'reflifon is efitetial ; but in the coa- 
dui9: of Mhi which is our chief concern, reafon 
~ may be an.ufeifnl afitftant ; but to be our diredpr 
is not its proyince*, 

The natiCmal progrefs of reafon has been flower 
in. Europe, than that of any other art : ftatuary^ 
painting, aijchiteAare, and other fine arts, ap- 
prpwb nearer perfection, as well as morality and 
natural hiftory., . Manners and every art that ap- 
pears extemaUy, may in part be acquired by imi* 
^tion and example : in reafoning there is nothing 
external to be laid hold of. But there is befide a 
particular caufe. that regards Europe, which is the 
blind deferetice that for mafty ages was paid to 
Ariftotle ; who has kept the reafoning Acuity in 
chains niore than, two thoufand years. In his lo- 
gic, the plain and fimple mode of reafoning is re«« 
jeded, that which Nature dilates ; and- in its 
ftead is introduced an artificial mode, fhowy but 
unfubftantial, of no ufe for difcovering truth ; but 
contrived with great art for wrangling and dif- 
putation. Confidering that reafon for fo many 
ages has been immured in the enchanted caftle of 
fyllogifm, where phantoms pafs for. realities ; the 
flow progrefs of reafon toward ' maturity is far 
from being furprifing. The ta^dpg of Conftan- 
tinople by the Turks anno 1453, . unfolded a new 
fcene, which in time relieved the world from the 

ufurpation 
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'ufurp^tiKMS'bf Aiiftotle/ iind'Tefioiied^eafontbter 

privileges, AH the knowledge, of- uEarope.-i«Tis 

centred in' ConiD^ahtioaple:;* and t^ knmed mtn of 

! thatcity^ abhorrin^lkeTdrfcariWid .their! gwc^ 

Bient, todt refo^ in Italy.' IlffiecGb^ 

. was introduced among €he^Veftern>'na6ans!o£'"!B3a* 

. irope; and theiludyDf 'Gt^ld and) ;Rbniaiiidlafl5cs 

; became faihionable« • Men/j Ihaying. -aoqmte.di ite'w 

idea$, began to. think for. tfaeinftlYes : thc^ ff^vitd 

^thelr, nlitive . feculisy of i;f eafon ;: i A^-ftitility f^ 4»i- 

ftotle'9[ logic became apparent ti^rtheLpen^jra^ff ; 

'. and i$naw apparent to ^IL ) Tit fi^rlft^rft^thfe j!*sar 

j[62J:, feveral p^rfons were bartifti^JrQffl^;lrarift</pr 

' iContradi<fting that^philbfoph^r, .ab(Wtoro§tter ft^d 

fyvrxiy and about th^ numbQr of tli|e:^ki»0qt&. Jiii^d 

Ihortly after, the padi^ment <j£ PayiJlpyohifeisi^, 

nnderpain of death, antyr thing -jto h^tm^^t ^H- 

trary to the dodri.nes of Ariftotle*^ .: j5^Ku9>IIvv^d 

Leo X. JR.oman PontifF^^ .^ntrilvjted / .fje^loufly ,vto 

the. reformation of letters i.'but tbeJ^iW flptfrtse- 

fce that they were alfa, ^rohijribtttingi ^o the r^fbr- 

mationof rdigionr and of .e^er^ fci^iictf thatude-t 

peiids on reafoning. ; Thoiitigbj thaalfotters^jcrflifyUo- 

gifm'have many y^arst;agd'Ht>een: fliak^n:f€ff»;jyct, 

iike 'a limb long kept! firoro mjotrijifc^) thfe '.reafooing 

fecnlty has fcaroely : to j this day atCathed its - free 

o and. natutal j execcife; . i: MatfaemAtiee \ii the :fonly 

ifeiiam^ th&rt: neVer has foden^ cramped byiyllogifm^ 

jand \^e;find reafoni% tjtere in great ijpecfedHto at 

i N»q early period. The very flow progrefs of rea- 

• ^ JJH dy* U - ' <^ - Toning 



iaw«giin&idion* ' ; ; i r . i ;. / 
lo ,T'0 jQKfflnptif^ drvonedba ahdidJtfiiM r^dDiiigs 

- 06 ^Tejg^rjijibrl!, iroK^Te lin^kTsi '.Th^ teader, I 
^ |HM;^(iale,^tf l>e'fSlisfie4' nzkh a:^w^ inflhnoe^ ; aad 

- 'X iflitdlr endlnvoiur .%o fekii what ate aaiufing. JRor 
tUeifake of hrdmv I divide them intd thtse&hqads. 

v/Fk^ Itii|aiicc$ ihoWiAg IHe iiilbeoillttj of Inimaii 
LtfeafiMi <Mirtng it^ nlotiage. > Siicofid,^ Enrofittbus iiA- 

ifo'nlhg ccdftflofted by aatrui^l blaflU. ^ tThird, fir- 
; tontoils ve^dning' oeenfioQed bjf ac(|mr4d hiktks. 
i With'lrd^ft'to the firltj in{?an«fc$ arft etldldft of 
^ t^afbnln^ fi^iinded oh errolieou^ ^t^ttiifes^^ It was 
-f an Epleurea*^ doarine,( That the gods have all of 
ifliem h^hUman figure ; moved hy the following ar- 

IgiMtteWj friwt'no being of aiiy other figure has the 

- life 6f '#Mf(Hi% Plato, talking 'for granted the fbl- 
ii-tewifig' etrpnedus pfopofition, That -feTery being 
o^bich' nrt)vtes itfelf ftmft have a' foul, concludes 

^t the^Woridmuft have 4 foul^ becaufe it trtoves 
iitrelf*J: Aciftbftle takitig it forvgtan ted, with- 
out tK* tea* evidence, an A contrary t© truth. That 
all; hfetvytkiflics tend tb'the centre of the iini- 
v^rfe^ proves the earth-to be the centre of ifh» uni- 
-verib by thii fofidwifirg arguiDf^tnt. ; ^^ Hm^y bodies 
*^ rifttuiall^rtfendtoithellientreiojfth^uni'teffec We 
^ kmiw by ^i^rieited •'that heavy bbdiefeteiid to 
nf^ ^he €biitire!of the earrthi ^diisvefoA Vhb oeifttve of 
* *^:lbe ea»^ m t^e certnr qf'Hm uaiveife*** '^ Ap. 
'K'ji ^ .. '^ -* L -. : : M' i' . ; _ :-. > pion 
if^Cic^roi De oatara Deorf^nl^ a. a. f iz. 



§ifm ridi0Ble9 the Jbw!$rfor adhering HtBnll}DtJb the 
precept of reftlfig on 4hdt &bbMh^ fosils to fitflbr 
Jertifalem to be taken that day bj Ptoiomy foii d£ 
I^agus. Mark the anCwer f>|l jfofcfbAs : ^* Wfao- 
♦* ever pafies a fober judigmeRt ori this maltti^, wifl 
*^ find our pradic^ agreeable to hbhour and iviif- 
'^ tue^ for wh4t can be move hpnttui'ilble and ¥ib- 
^^ tuous, than to p^ftpene out ooutatrjpv.and even 
" life itfelf, to the/fervloe of God^ afad.iaf his fariy 
** religion ?'' A ftrangc ideft <|f reli|pi(Hi, lot pit it 
in dired oppofition; tq-ev^iy fwvfdl j^ririci^le ! ;A 
fuperftitious and abftftd doi(9:nne> Tbat God .will 
interpofe by a miracle to. d^<?laie \^hat is ri^t in 
every controverfy^ has bccafioned much ercontous 
reafoning and apfard pridiccw Th^ |)ra<9ice of 
determining contrpverfies by fingie conjbat^ cocaf- 
menced about the (eveath century, when religidh 
had degenerated into fuperftition; atid cburage w^ 
efteemed the^iily moral Virtue. Thie parliameift 
of Paris,' infinf reign of Charles VI. appointed a 
fingie combat between* two gentlemen^ in order tb 
have the judgment of Ood whether the one had 
committed a rape on: the other's wife. In tfae 
1454,' Jc^n Picard being accafed by his fon-in^law 
of too great familiarity with hi^ wife^ a duel bj&- 
tween them was appointed by the fame parliament. 
Volt$ire juftl^ obfertes, thaA the parliament de-' 
creed a patricide to be committed, in order to try 
an aocufation df inceft, which poffiibly wa$. 2K)t 
ctimmitted. The trials by water and by fire, reft 

P d 4 on 
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rob tho(Ikaariii7oneou8foutidftfidn. In the fortoer, 
ifTtiii^ peribn'acdttfed futik tb'the bottbm^ it was a 
'9HdginQ»t pronouiiced by G6d, tliat he was inno^ 
<oxxth If hekept'a|jo*«e, it was a judgment thiat he 
IwiScgUfltyi Tltnry^ remarks, that if ever the 
-perfdnaccofed was found guilty, it was his owh 
£ult« In -Sicily, a woman aceufedof adultery, 
was compelled to fwear to h^r innocence : the 
psLXk^ taken down in writing, was laid on water ; 
^ifd if it did not fink, the woman was innocent. 
iWe'find the fame pradkice in Japan, and in Mala* 
bar. ' One of the articles infilled on by the reform- 
ers in Scotland, was. That public prayers be made 
and the facraments adminiftered in the vulgar 
^tongue. The anfwer of a provincial council was 
-m the following words : ** That to conceive public 
:** prayers or adminifter the facraments in any lan- 
^« guage but Latin, is contrary to the traditions 
^^ and practice of. the Catholic charch for many 
** '. ages paft ; and that the demand cannot be grant*- 
<^^ ed, without impiety to God -and difobedience to 
>* the church.'' Here it;is taken for granted, that 
the praftice of the church is always right ; which 
is building an argument on. a very rotten fopnda- 
tion. The Caribbeans abftadn from fwines flefh; 
taking it ^rroneoufly for granted, that fuch food 
•would make them have fmall eyes, held by them a 
^eat deformity. They alfo abftain from eating 
w^wtle f which they think would infed them With 

::: the 
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ikit lazibefs arid ftupidity of that anitnal. Upon 
Ae fame erroneous notiony the Brafilians abftain 
(torn the Itefli: of ducks, and of every creature that 
moves flowly. It is obfeirved'bf : Northern nations, 
that they do HGt open the moiith ftiffiriiently for 
diftind articulation ; and the i^eafbn given is, that 
the coldnefs of the air makes them keep the tnoiiih 
as clofe as pofflble. This rcafon is indolently co- 
pied by Writers <mt from another : people enured 
to a cold dittiate feel little cold In the mouth ; be- 
ifide that a caufeib weak eould'neveV operate equal- 
ly among fo many dtS<!^eHt nations. The real 
€aufe is, that northern tongues abound with cori- 
fotiants, which admit but a fmall aperture of the 
^mouth. (See £tements of Ctiticifm, chap. Beauty 
of tengoage). A lift of German names to be found 
in every catalogue of books, will make this evi- 
dent, Rutgerfius; for exaniple; fdesch. To account 
for a fadit that is certain, any reisifon commonly fuf- 
fices*- 

A: talent for writing feeriis in *Gefmany to be 
eftimated by weight, ias beauty is faid to be in/ 
Holland. Cbcceius for writing three weighty fo- 
lio volumes on law, has obtained among his coun- 
trymen the epithet of Great. This author, handling 
. the rales of fucceflion in land-eftates, has with moft 
profdimd erudition founded aU of them upon the 
following very fimple propofition: In a competi- 
tion, that defcendant is entitled to be pre&rred 
who has the greateft quantity of the predeceflbr's 

blood 



Moqd up. Jbis yeifl^ i4^}(^fKf/;^^|s « i^w »jr of 

meti^plxoxically ? I^ipiplfe u^dM^ i . U biul4 »a at- 
gimient ill law ^pcxiia pufle m^^f hojv . 

Next, of roafoqiag^ wt^er^e Uae ^^opclfiQoii ft>Uo«ps 

4aot from the )^ttj^e%ptfikni^faimtJ0i ffQpi^timb. 

Flata endeavoars (c^ prO¥€^ that tbie World is ^ir 

dowed with wifipm^ by l;h( fqU&Winf argUfiient. 

" The world k fr«j«er thpia imy of its p1ut€%: 

** therefore it is endowed with wifdipm; for othe^- 

^' wife a man who is ei:i4p^^ w^th wifdo« wo^d 

** be greater than thp world ^i^^ The cooclufioti 

ihere does not follow i for though man is ^dowed 

with wifdom, it folio ws ao€, (hat he is greater thati 

the world in point, of fize« Zeno eiideayoiors to 

prove, that the world has tbeufe of reafofi; b^'ikn 

<u:gument of the fame kind^ Tld conrince tkt 

world of ^he truth of the four gof|>els» lifeneusf 

wges the following arguments, whieh hecaiUs de- 

monftration. " There are four quarters of the 

" world and fc^ir cardinal winds, confequcOitly 

*^ there are four gofpels in. the church, as there 

"^* are four pillars that fupport it, and fou* breaths 

*' of life that ifender itimmortal.'* Again, " The 

^* four animals in £zekiePs vifiim tnark the four 

'' ftates of the Son of God* The lioii is his rofdl 

<« dignity ; the caH^ his prieft}iood ; tkt lieaft with 

■ • " tife 

♦ Cicero De natura Deoromi lib 2* f 12. 
f Lib. 3»cap.ii. 
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^'thefi<:e>of man, his liamaxi nMttre 1 thci ^dgle, 
!.i<]iisfjjirit which defdsiids on tlie ichumh. To 
' ^^ tMn^ fbiuf animals correfponct the four gofp^ls, 
^^ ' a» 'wRich t)ur Lor4 Is leaited. John, \9rfa0 teaj:bes 
^^'^is«<jkfti^ orig;in, k the lion, his go^pri bmg 
^^^ fdll of edsi£denee:^ Liike, who begins with the 
*f pneftho^d of Zachariah, isithb calf: Mbtthew, 
"^* «*o defcribfes^ the genealogy of Chrift acoor4tng 
'^ to the lAdh, is the animal nfenibUng. A mm : 
•*'Madc, ^h0 begins wiih -the pniphctic fptjpit 
^* coming from above, is the dagfej This.^pel 
"' is the ftiorteft of ail, becaufc brevity is tl* ^h^- 
" ra£ter of prophecy.*' Take a third dempn^ra-* 
tion of the tf uth ^ the four gofpels. ^ There 
" have been four covenants ; the firft under Ji4vfi$ 
^* the fecdnd imder Noah, the third undfcr Mofes, 
" the fourth under Jefus Chrift." Whence Ire- 
neus concluded, that they are vain, ralh, and ig^- 
tant, who admit more or left than foiir gofp^s. 
St Cyprian, in his exhortatioQ to martytdom, af- 
ter having applied the myfterious number fevoi, 
to the feven days of the creation, to thue fevfcn 
thoufand years of the world's duration^ to the.fc- 
ven fpirits that ftand before God, to the feven 
lamps of the tabernacle, to the feven candleilicjcs 
of the Apocalypfe, to the feven pillars of wifdom, 
to the feven children of the barren woman^ to the 
feven women who took one man for their hqf- 
ban^ to the feven brothers of the Maccabees ; .ob- 
ftrves^ thit St Paul mentions that number as a 

privileged 



privileged number.;-^ which, fays he, is the noafbn 
why he did not write :but'toTeyehchuridbes» Pope 
Gregory, writing in favour <>{ .the. fi)u» ^iHUicils, 
viz. Nice, Con%ntiiD0ple, Epfae&s, and. C^leeden, 
Teafons thite : ". That 4s there are four evai^elifts, 
" there ought alfo to hi four tiouactls.'* What 
would he have faid, if he had lived 100 years }ater, 
when there were inany more than four? In ad- 
minifteting the facrament of the Iiord's fupper, it 
was ordered, that the hod ihould be covered with 
a clean linen cloth ; becaufe, fays the Canon law, 
the body of our Lord Jefus Chrift was. buried in a 
clean linen cloth. Jafephus, in his anfwer to Ap- 
pion, urges the following argument for the temple 

' of Jerufalem : '* As there is but one God, and one 
'' world, it holds in analogy, that there Aiould be 
•< but one temple.'' At that rate, there Ihould be 
'but one worlhipper. And why ihould that one 
temple be at Jerufsdem, rather than at Rome, or 
at Pekin ? The Syrians and Greets did not for a 
long time eat fifh. Two reafons are afligned : one 
is, that fiih is not facrificed to the gods ; the 
other, that being immerfed in the fea, they look 
not up to heaven *. The firft would afford a more 
plauiible argument for eating fiih. And if the 
other have any weight, it would be an argument 
for facrificing men, and neither fiih nor .cattle. In 

. juitification of the Salic law, which prohibits fe- 
male fuccefiion, it was long held a conclufive w- 

: :.y, guioient, 
* Sir John Marfltam, p« a2i« 
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gttisentr rThftt iif ;ti3e i&ripiuircf itte ' iiliet 4m : £diL 
neither to wioric'nor to fpm*: Vicira, tentie<tfa)r 
his coiubtryoifiir f ir*f Lufaanium \ £icdtro^ . : pabUflied 
ferindnS,. one if "w^hifcAu. begins thus, ** Werelthe 
** SupSreme Beifcgto ftiew iiinjifyf vifiWy, he woulft 
" choofe thelcircH rathcifthan.itfid triaifgle, th^ 
" fquare, tjie "pcRtagfiri, the ^wodocagoo, or Sny 
^ otheir figure. ^^^ ^ B»t why appear in any of tKcfe 
figUrei ? . And if he w&tc obliged: to appear ia r fo 
mem a ibape^ IT globe as uadcmbtedly^ote besEittiP 
fuji thaa'a.cii^fe. : Bctej^iHiahtz of Hoiti, wlto lived 
in.the laft century^ /imaginied that IS^oah's ark is 
the tf tfe eonftru^iOn of a fhip ; "which/* faid he, 
^* is the worfcmafefliip of God^rand there£ir6> per- 
" fed ;" as if a veffel .made merely for floating on 
the water, vfttfi the beft alft) for failing. Sixty or 
feventy yeats>go, the Mbxon prevaifed,vin imita- 
tion of bird3, <o iwaUow- fmall ftorhea for the fake 
of digeftion ; as if what is proper for? birds, were 
equally proper far men. '. The Spaniards, who laid 
wafte a great part of the Weft Indies, ei^eavoured 
to etcufe: their cruelties, by^ mathlaining^ that the 
natives w<re not men, but a fpecies. of the.Ouran 
Outang ; for no better reafon, than that they were 
of a copper colour, fpoke an .unknown language^ 
and had no beard. The Popeiffued a bull,, de- 
claring^ that it pleafed him taid the Holy Ghofl:!tii 
acknowledge the. Am^icans to! be of the huibati 
race. This bull was not xeceiveii dordially ; for 
in the (:bilncil of Lsnla/a;0lo £5831 k wais violently 
.;i ^ difputed,, 
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diffUted, vvheUsBt the AxaeAcaM htdfdtiiicbmk 
dattSBodrng as to he admittel v^ the fiwnuumts di^ 
the ehooch. In the 1440^ the Pdrtiqfaefe foliotted 
Ae ¥apefi {lermiffloA to <fedide die Cape of Gkyod 
Kopey aiid to reduce to petpetusl fertritoile the 
negfroetrbectfufeilliQr had the colour of the daimned, 
mA nevet treat to chiircb. In the Frederieian 
Code^ a propofitien 19 laid ddwci. That by* the la^ 
ef nature no inaii can make a <tejlameiftt. Afid in 
Aipport of that ptopofition the foUowiog air^ment 
18 iiiged^ whidh m faid to b6^ a demot^iiatioii : 
^ 1^0 deedean be si ti^ftamenti while a maci is aike, 
'* W^anfe U 14 McTt iiecd^ily his ii//iMia tohtntasj 
^ and^ no^ isAn c$m ma&e a teftament dft^ hi% 
^ deaih.^' Soth premifes ai^e trne^ but the nega- 
titfe ^nelufion ddei n^ fellow : it is true a mBih^i 
deed ib not h«s wMms v^iMtM^ while he is alive : 
but does It not beeomd bis ukkta voUuoms, wheii 
he dies mAiMt ahcviaog the deed ? 

Many teafonin^s have puBkA current in the 
#ovld M good cinri, where the premi^ are not 
trae } iifor, tofps&tif; tbem true^ woukt they infer 
the ccfnelufson.' Piaik) in bk Pboedon relies on the 
foUo^tiq^ argnmeitt for the immortality of tb^ 
fouL ^Isnet dea«h tfaeoppoficeof life? Certain-^ 
^< iy. And do they noil gire birth to each other i 
^ Cevialnty. Wkat tiien h prodticed from life ) 
f^Beatk And what fipoov death ? fLifie, It is then 
^ from thadeail that all thinge li^ving proceed ; 
** and coniirqplently &ttla e^iSt aftdr death." Ood^ 

iays 



{ayi^MMb, n«d« bot Iw wwddi,. tiefiMTe <a<ec$o«d^' 
mg tohh'dktimtumi tbeve are botifiiro qegbki: Ik^ 
diw m^ geotiiett^: Is tiiM ^ptdfystiibtjimi&tikng 
tbe< Almighty to lire woriHs^ dm >otie left crp f&driC 
Ariftodi), wlM3f wrote a book upiM mMhanne^ m» 
much pgffiied* about 4ber e^u^itoriiiai of ^ a.balatiee^ 
when wvot|ua^ wdghtvai^ihttfig^ui»n'k at differeM 
diftaoiQes &amitlie:cdntce.' B^ving* obfwftdi tlfeit 
thd amis 6£ t&t bakaor daferibe pi»rtipft8 atr ti 
oifcJk^. he acq^otad Sat dke eqpiiiiirium bif a tfo^ 
txUe* argnnwnti : I^/AIL the pfopertMs: of tftfe-drelfal 
^xTe woflderiMi:; the leq^aiiibrium of dio tW0 
*^ vreighis ihat defcriJsie.portiom:of aiciittk ie won« 
'^' d^rfid. . EfgfOTi ^e e^iiltbrium ms& be dncrctf 
M th& piopcaties of tbc ciarcle. • ' What: are ym^m 
lhinl4,Q£ Aijiftqtlfa3s LogiQ^ whtnjw^lmd hiwoapa^ 
bie. x£\ ftlch .chiLdifli rea&tiing.?( Aii4^ yet tihat 
liorkbasibeca tbe asdhaaivatiGai of ail. the world fifMp 
Qfentiuriite iitpvm icenturicfi* NaQn, that/ foolifh^ aicfii^ 
ai^Dt.hts beim e{jpoufe4 and coitttnented upoQi hy 
bU difdkjldcis^: for the; ikiae lehgthi of time.^ lb 
fu^owed t0?anQther(iii^aaice : MarriiSge witboi^hat 
feurtb deigrm of caB&ngainityv as:well«s of affina« 
tf». ifiipTohi'b lied bf the LateraQ( conndl, and the 
reafon givten is, That the body being made up of 
the four elements^ has four differjent huinour$ i^ 
^t*'. The Rpmaii^ C^tho]ics,beg9i|.witJi h^hp^iin^ 
J. • ,.'bc?c;tic% 

' •^ Tb/t ongma! is curious : *^ Quat^ms^rids enim ntun^^ 
^''iien'e congtuit pfohiKitib^i 'cdnj^g^^ corpondis; de.qup dfcit 

« Apoiaolai^ 



heretics, hangitig themt or ftoni&g'^llieiii ta A^^feb. 
But fuch puniflimeDts were.difcoYered to be too 
flight, io matters of faith. . Jt was de^ionftratod* 
tbM hQiietics ought to be burat in a flo^ firer? 
^ being taken &r granted, that God puniflies 
t^em in the other world with a flow fire.; it was 
inferred, '^That as ever/ prince and trevy nm- 
^ gift]:Me is. the image of God in this world, they 
*J ougbt to follow his eaiample.'' Here is a double 
error in reafonihg: fibrft, the. taking for granted 
the. fundamental propofition, which is furelynot 
felf-e^ident:; and next, the drawing a conchifion 
from it without anj.connc^on. The heat of the 
fun, bythe.refledion of i<^ rays from the earth, is 
greatly increafed in paffing over the great country 
of -Africa. Hence: rich .mines of gold, and the 
black complexion of : the inhabitants. In paffitig 
over the Atlantic it is cooled : and by the time it 
reaches the. continent of America, it has loft mbch 
of. its vigduf . Hence no gold on the eaft fide of 
America.. . But being heated again in pa#ng^ver 
a. great fpace: of land, it produces much goM 
in Peru. Is not this reafoning curious? What 
follows is ho lefs fo« Huetius Bifliop of Auvranohes,f 
; .; I - declaiming 

^^ Apoftolusi Quod Yir non habet poteflatem fui corporis, fed 
Jl muKer; he^de riiuKer habet ^oteftatemfui c6r|>oriSy fed 
(^ Trr';^ q^ia quatuor funt humores in corpore, quod conftat 
** ex quatuor dementis.'' V^tte men who couldbe gttUt|;of 
mcli nonfenfe, qualified to be our leaders in the moft. impor- 
tant of all concerns, that of eternal falvation ? 
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declaiming againft the vanity of eftablilhing a per* 
petual fucc6ffion of defcendants, obferves, that 
other Veriters had expofed it upon moral prin« 
cipleSy but that he would cut it down with a plaiti 
metaphyfical argument. '' Father and fon are re* 
** lative ideas ; and the relation' is at an end by 
*• the death of either. My will therefore to leave 
•* my eftate to my fon, is abfurd ; becaufe after my 
'* death, he is no longer my fon." By the fame 
fort of argument he demonftrates the vanity of 
fame. " The relation that fubfifts between a man 
** and his charadler^ is at an end by his death : 
"Imd therefore, that the charader given him by 
" the world, belongs nqt to him nor to any perfon." 
Huetius is not the only writer who has urged me- 
taphyfical arguments contrary to common fenfe. 

It once was a general opinion, among thofe who 
dwelt near the fca, that people never die but du- 
ring the ebb of the tide. And there were not 
wanting plaufible reafon^. The fea, in flowhig, 
carries with it vivifying particles that recruit the 
fick. The fea is fait, and fait preferves from rot* 
tennefs. When the fea finks in ebbing, every 
thing finks with it t nature languifhes : the fick 
are not vivified : they die. 

What {hall be faid of a reafoning where the 
conclufion is a flat contradiction to, tbepremifes I 
If a nian flibotin^ at a wild pig^eon ^appen uui^ 
fortunately to kill his neighbour,, >it is in the 
Englilh law excufable homicide j becaufe the 

VotpII. ^ ,,. ,, .cii,^,S ^-./j •.ai'}.>.:VjH .'.IhWtiDg 
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ihooting an ai^imal thatis no vx^^^ property, is a 
liwfiii^a<5. '.If the ^im. b/s ,;^t'a t^me fowl for 
ftWufetaent,' which is a, tfiefpafs pn the property of 
aiiotter', the ^eat^ of the p)an is ipanllau^luer. If 
fhe tamfe fowl he fhot in order to be ftplen, it is 
Oiurder, by reafpn of the felonious intent.' From 
Siis |aA the follpwinj^ cppfei^uepce is d)rawp, tba{ 
if^ a'jiian,\endeavouriog to kill.^another,^n>iflres his 
todw and happeneth to* kill hinjfelf, he is ip judgr 
jrient of law ^mlt"^ of wilful andMeliber ate Jelf^ 
der^. Strange reafopmg.T to. conftrijq ^p ,a6l to 
be wilful and deliberate TelJtmiif der, confr^ry tp 
thfe very thing that is fupppted, , 
' A plentiful fource or inconclufive ^ ire.afoning, 
which prevails greatly during the infancy of the 
rational faculty, is the making; of no proper di- 
ftinftion bettvleen ftrong and weak relations.' Mi» 
nutius Felix, in his apology for thi? Chriftians, en-, 
deavours to prove the unity of the peity from a 
inoft diftant analogy or relation, " That there i$ 
•^ but one king of the bees, and that more than 
♦* one chief magiftrate woul4 breed coqfufion/' 
It is i profti^ution of reafon to ofier fuch an argu^ 
nient'for the unity of the Deity. But any argu- 
rneht pafleis current, in fuppbrk of ?^ propofition 
that we know beforehand to' be true, Plut^ch 
fays, ^ that It ffeenied to have happened by the pe- 
*^ ciiliar diredicin of the gods, that Numa wa$ 
♦* boirri on thfe* 2iftbf April, the very day'in whicU 

^ Koti\e%aS'foijnded by Rorpulusy* a v^ry.phild-* 

->[. >;m::J ; o^^.' • *' '• ' ' ' ' i^ 

a^ i3t>«SI^, Plw Pf the CrQi?Wi^ap« !• ^^i^ • ^ ' * ^ ' 



ifli Jiiifetetice from a mere accMenti • Sof>]^ofing 
tt^y tb tove been tolerably popttldu«, is ttridoubt- 
cdly ft was at that pfetfeii, theiiftof Apr^, br any- 
day o^ April, might havib given birth tb thoiifitids. 
Ih ift^tti^ conntrics, the fergebnS dhd birbers tire 
blafled together, as ifacmbfeTs of the ftftii trade, 
ftotn a very flight reiatibb, that both bftfitfeiii ope- 
i'ate lipon tke hUman bod^. 'the Je^s ei^jb^eci 
the imputation, fbr centuries, of WrH^ fkilMphy^ 
Reiahs. Francis I* bFFr&nbfe; havtti^'lbli^*Atltti^- 
fed undd: ^ difeafe thit ibldded thfe M 6f lUs bwn 
i)hyfit:ians, applied to ttit Empetor Chides V.^ for 
a Je^ift phyfician frdiii Spain;' Fiiidih^that'the 
perfon feiit had befeti ' ctihverted t6 Cfiriftiankyi 
the King refiif^d to emplby hlth ; ds if d JdJt^^Wfere 
to lofe his (kill upon being converted tb Chrttli- 
anity. Why did not the Klhg oirdcf brie of b|s 
own phyfici^hs to be ci^oriVeited to Jtidajfrh ? The 
following childifh atgumient is biiilt upon in ex- 
treme flight relation, that bfetWeeri bur Sairiouf 
and thfc ieooden ciroft he fufFered on. ^'Believe 
** me,** fays Julius Firmicus, ^* th^t tfii' drivil 
^ oniits nothing to deftroy rtiiferable mbftais ; Cbri- 
*• verting himftlf into every ^ifFetent fbrni, ind 
" employing feviry fort df artlfibe. He ajypoftits 
'^ wood 'tb be ufed in facrificing td Kiih, trtbwm^ 
'* thdt out S^Viotir, !fied to the cfdfi, ^biiM bc^ 
*^ ftbwMmortalityijfpbnailhlsMtjW^i^/ Apitie-' 
« tree is cut db^M ^ ufeff% ^^tMbih^ W thtl 
^* riiothtt bf the ^o&ir A^^oddek ifi^gfe of Oiitiij 
^ ' E e a ^ ^' i? 
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M IS biuied in iacrificing to Ifis. A wooden image 
.*' of Proferpina is bemoaned for forty nights, and 
'^ then tbrawn into the flames. Deluded mortals, 
** t^cfe ^ames can do you no feryice. On the 
* ** cpnUrary, the fire that is deilined for your pu« 
*f niihPiient rages without end. Learn from me 
i^ to knoiv that divine wood which will fet 70U 
V free. ,A :wooden airk faved the human race 
** from the univerfal deluge. Abraham put wood 
*^ upoifi the fhoulders pf h^s fon Ifaac. The wooden 
/' rpjd l^rc^cbed out by At];on brought thcxhildren 
.^* of ^Ifiracl out of the land of Egypt. Wood 
♦.* ; fweetened the bitter waters of Marah,.and com- 
** forted thp children of Ifrael after wandering 
f' three days without water. A woodeo rod (truck 
** water pptof the rock. . The rod of God in the 
*\ hapd of Mofes overcame Afualek. The patri- 
V;arch .dreamed, that he faw angels defbending 
l^ ^ni afcending upon a wooden ladder ; and the 
f/ law of- God was inclofed in a, wooden ark, 
♦* Thcfe ^things were exhibited, that, as if it were 
^* by cei^tain &tp9f we might afcend to the wood 
♦* of the ^rofs, which is our falvation. The wood 
♦* of the crofs fuftains the heavenly machine, fup- 
** ports the foundations of the earth, and leads 
f' men to .etepal.Jifq. The wood of the devil 
** burns and pexifhes, and its aihes carries down 
•' finners to the loweft pit of hell" The very 
dightcft relations make animpreiliop on a weak 
und^^ftiftpdingt It was a /ancj^ of Antprynus Ge.- 



ta, in cindering his. table, to have fervices compofed 
of difhes beginning with the fame letter ; fach as 
^ lamb and lobfter ; broth, beef, blood-pudding ; 
pork, plumb-cake, pigeons, potatoes. The name 
of John, king of Scotland, was changed into Robert^ 
for no better rcafon than that the Johns of France 
and of England had been unfortunate. 

In reafoning, inftances are not rare, of miftaking 
the caufe for the effeft, and the effeft forthecaufe* 
When a done is thrown from the hand, the conti- 
nuance of its motion in the air, was once univer- 
fally accounted for as follows: *' That the air 
" follows the ftone at the heels, and^pulhes it on/* 
The effedl here is miftaken for the caufe : the air 
indeed follows the ftone at the heels ; but it only 
fills the vacuity made by the ftone, and does not 
pufti it on. It has been flyly urged againft the 
art of phyfic, that phyficians are rare among tem- 
perate people, fuch.as have no wants but thofe of 
nature ; ^nd that where phyficians abound, dif- 
eafes abound. " This is miftaking the caufe fbr the 
effeft, and the effed for the caufe : people in healtU 
have no occafion for a iphyfician ; but indolence 
and luxury beget difeafes, and difeafes beget4)hy- 
ilcians. 

During the nonage of reafon, men are fatisfied 
with words merely, ibftead of an argument. A 
fea-i>r(JfpeA is charming; but we foon tire of ah 
unbounded profpe6l. It would not give fatisfac- 
tion to fay, that it is too extenfive ; for why IhouldJ 
: * Ee3 not 



«Qt a pjcofped be rcliftcd, howtf^x; e^fi^ngjrc ?• 
But eniplQ^ 9 i^reign term ao4 fay, that i% ia ^a^. 
vqfi^f we inquire no farthjcr : a t^rui t^t if not 
{amiliaTt makes an impreipao, and cap^ivat^ weajc 
reafon* Tbts obfervacion accounts for a mode of 
writini; forn))erljr in common ufe, tbat of (luffing 
our languaj^e with Latin wor^s and phrafes. 
Tbeffs are now laid afidc as ufelefa ; becaufe a pro- 
per emphaiis in reading, makes an imprei&on deep- 
er than any foreign term can do. 

There is one proof of the imbeci^ity of humaa 
reafon in d^rk tim^s, which would fcarce be belie- 
ved, were not the fa^ fupported by inconteftible e- 
vidence. Inftead of eicplaining any natural appear- 
ance by fearching for a cai^fe, it ha^ bee» common 
Xp accQupt for it by inventing a fable^ which gave 
iatisfadion without inquiring farther. For ex- 
ample, inftead of, giving the true caufe of the fuc- 
ceffioa of 4^7 and nighty the facred book of the 
Scapdinayiana, termed E^^^f accounts for that 
(i^cceflion by a tale : ** The giant Nor bad a 
^^ daughter named Nigbt^ of a dark coi^plexion. 
" She was wedded to Daglingar, of the f^oqily of 
^'. the gods. They had a male childt which they 
'^ named Day^ beautiful and fhining like all of 
•' his fether^s family. , The univetfal father took 
'' Night and Day, placed them in heayen, aqd gave 
'' to each a horfe and a car, that th^ might tra^ 
" vel round: the world, the que after the other. 
«5 Night goes firft upon her borfe named Rim/axe^ 

. " [Frofty 
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^ [Fi%yfty MfyM^ «i^ho t«6rft«fisf VK^'«^lMh WSflf the 
^^ fo«ftl Ihat Aropi frem Ms bit, ^*eK W thfef (few. 
" The Korfe b^ldngihg td Day iifiatwed Skittfdxe, 
^ [ShiiiiYig Mane], who l»Jr his i^diant ttitttit iHu- 
** mii!i«re8' the air arid the e^nh/* It is obferved 
by the tranllator of the Eddaf, that this tvay of ac- 
coufttittg for things is well fuited to the turn of 
the human mind, endbwed with curiofity that is 
keett ; but eafily fatisfied, often with words in- 
(tead of ideas. Zororafter, by a fttoiiar fabfe; ac- 
counts for the growth of evil in this World. He 
m'^ents a gtyod and an evil principle ndrtidd Oro- 
mazef artd Arimanes, v(^\to titc in continual' c^dniKd 
for prefei^ttee. A» the laft day, Otottiaies wilf be 
wunit^d'to the firpreitoe God; ffotti Whom' Ii!e* if"- 
fo6d. Arinlyantes Will be fubdued, dai'lcriefi^ de- 
ftreydd; aind the w^rM, purified by an univerfat 
coAftagration^ wili betornie a luminoiii^ and fhining 
^bode, from whitih evil wifl be excludfcd. 1 re- 
turn to the Edda; which is ftored wifH febles' of* 
this kind; The higheft notion favages can form 
of the gods, is that of, men endowed with' extraor- 
dinary power and khowledge. The only putxling 
circumftance is, how they differ fo much frbm 
other men as to be imraortak The Edda accounts 
for it by the following fabie. " 'J'he god^ pire- 
** vented the effed of old age and decay, by eat- 
** hig certain apples; trufted to the (5are of iifti/ia. 
" Z©*if, (the Momus of the Scandinavians,) craftily 
*• 'conveyed away i^«/wr/, and concealed hier in a 
E e 4 " wood, 
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Cfia ip ignorant rnftic doubt of ia^pimtioii^ 'when 
he fees as it were the poet fippii:^ the puce ot^f* 
ttal liquor ? And how can that poet &iLto prodace 
had verfes, who feeds on the ev^rements that drop 
from- the fundament even of a deity ? 

Ifi accountiag for; natural appearances, even 
good writers ba^e betrayed a weaknjefs in reafoiB- 
ihg, little inferior to that above mentioned. They 
do not indeed put off their difciple& with a tale 9 
but they put them off with a mere fuppofition, noi 
xmre real than the tale. Defi:artes a£cribes^th6 
motion of the planets to a voctex of ether whirl- 
ing round and round. He thought not of in^ui^* 

' ling whether thei:e. really be fuch a vortex, nor 
what makes it move.. M. Bu£ba, forms the. earth 
out of a fplinter of the (uui (truck o^ by a comet. 
May not one be permitted huinbly to inquire .at 
that eminent philofopher, what fonased the comet ? 
This paffes for folid teafoniog: ; and yet we laugk 
at the poor Indian^ who' fuppovts the earth fromr 
falling by an elephant, and the elephant by a tor^ 
toife. 

It is ftill more ridiculous to reafon upon what is^ 

s acknowledged to be. a fidlion, as if it were real. 
Such are the fidlions admitted in the Roman law, 
A Roman taken captive in war, loft his privilege 
of being a Roman, citizen ; &r freedom was held- 
efiential to that privilege, fiut what if be made 
his.efcape after perhaps an hour's detention ? The 
l^ardfliip in that cafe ought to have fuggefted an 
alteration pf th^law, , (a fai^ ?» taiufpend tfae^ri- 

vilege 



yUfg^iM lQii8^:kbim tbf^c«iirt;i)iriit^fl|]i£i^ Butt 

reinedkd t;h4(<1|siriKhi[p 1^* ic fi<%iM^ tkat jdte^ niAr 

b9hifti^ from tkn k.w o£ Priiffia, M: en4fe£l MUQr^ 
ber of gdliqn^ fou^d lot dJ^ Rotps|p,tew ^. l^et ift)4t^; 
ward» treating of p^rf<^Qal rigtus, it is 1^14 clp^f^ii 
as 9 rul^ That a cby4 in t]^ woifib ijs feigpfKl Qf 
fiippofed tQ be born wbepi tbe fi<3:ior> i^ foe ijts %^ 
▼anl^ge f . To a weak raaibiier,, a fi^ioo is. a h^i^*^ 
py c<Hiln¥a»ce fbji? ^efolving intms^ qneftioiifi^ . 
Such IS tbe^ coqftijtisitioEi of Snj^ftnd^^ ^t tbe £^. 
liflii,law-co«rte.wre roerely t^riiloriistl-^ and that^na 
fjM^l b»p^ing.9br!0ad, c^mM un^^c ti)i;ir oc^gm; 
fapceu ABhE|i^iCbn»R, ^fti^f: miwr4cfnngc liM fidt 
lpw-jtraY§UeR in FmoQe,;rieti««]i^.tohis n^tiyiB cpuiih 
tcy» Whjat is tobc^dottCk. for gpilt pugbjt; noft xoi, 
pafe mipupiflwid ? Tbcrcirtfnfi « feignad ia bavo: 
been QQOiroittftd iniEnglawfl> 

Aroient. )»i]ioi»es^ajre £uU of i«:^red[ibk faSs tbltt, 
p^iflfed ciwrii^^4wwi?g tbe:i»fpncy of) reafen, wbi$j[>t 
at- prejCe^nt vw>uid. be rejaaed witb contempt £yer/ 
ry on^ ^bo i$. converf^nt iq tb^hiftqry of iU)cjieiitv 
natioos, ca^n recal iaf^^ct^P; withpm end^ Doe^^ 
any perfon believe at prefent, though gravely rQ.> 
pprted by biftorianSt tbs^t in old Romc^ tb^e. waa 
a law for cutting. into-p^ccQs the body of a baolifw; 
rup^, an4 diftnbnting tbie parts, ai^oqg bis credit*- 
tpyg ? Tbje ftpry qf Po.rfenA»;aiidi Scevola-w higUiJ, 

ramuitiGj[> 

♦ Preface, J aS, 

t Part i. Book i. tide 4« f 4« 
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romantk ; and the ftory of Vkni|>ires in Hangaryir 
flmtnefoUy abfurd. There is no reafon to believe, 
there ever was fueb a ftate as that of the Amazons ; 
and the ftory of Thaleftris and Alexander the 
Great is certainly a fidion^ Scotch hiftorians de« 
-fcribe gravely and circumftantially the battle of 
Luncarty, as if they had been eye-witneffes. A 
peafant and his two fons, it is faid» were ploughing 
in an adjacent field, during the heat of the aftion. 
Enraged at their countrymen foj: turning their 
backs, they broke they plough in pieces ; and each 
laying hold of a part, ruflied into the midft of the 
battle, and obtained a complete viftory over the 
Banes. This ftory has every mark of fidion : A 
man following out unconcernedly his ordinary oc<- 
cupation of ploughing, in fight of a battle, on 
which depended his wife and children, his goods, 
£ind perhaps his own life: three men, without 
rank or figure, with only a ftick in the hand of 
each, ftemming the tide of Tidtory, and turning 
the fate of battle. 1 mention not that a plough 
was unknown in Scotland for a century or two af- 
ter that battle ; for that circjamftance could not 
create a doubt in the hiftorian, if he was ignorant 
of it. - 

• Reafon;: with refpe6t to its progrefs, is fingular. 
Morals, manners, and every thing that appears 
externally, may in part be acquired by imitation 
atid example; ^which have not the.flighteil infill*' 
chc^ upon the reafoning faculty. The only means 

' * for 



fpr. adyaacudg ' tl»t faculty tft .rftaturity, arc kk 
4ef$itigable ftttdy and. pra^tic^; ^akid ev^ ith^ 
willnotcarrya man one ftepjl^jt^ thefu1p^<^ 
he is converf^ about : exa;mpl^$ are not: r^ire t^ 
inen extremely expert in onei. fpfenjce, f^nd gr<)f4|l 
deficient in others. Many J^le mathe9i9tiQi<^^ 
are novices in politics, and ,fven i^ the qomnj^Hl 
art^ of life : ftudy and pra<$lip^ |»^iye ripe^^d tkfim 
in every relation pf equality, iWhile they r^au| 
igporant, like the vulgar, about Qther ,i;^atiq||?r 
Aonaq, in like manner, ,wbQjbas beftowe^ ^H^ 
tfipae and thought in politiical.f matters, n^^yjbe.a 
child as to other l^ranches of .knowledge/*. , .'J ' 
I proceed to .the fecond artiple,* cpnt^iniogi ef-; 
roneous reaConing occafioned by .natural; bi^iSes^ 
The firft bias 1 Ihall mention h.as an ext^nfijifeio* 
fluence, ^hat is feen, makes a deeper i^ipr^^a 
than what is reported, , or difcovere4byr9fle<af9ip^ 
Hence it is, that in judging of right aqd wr^c^p^ 

* Pafcal, the celebrated author of Lettres Provineiai/s^\A 
order to explain tht infinity and ixidtvifibUity of the lieity, 
has the following wc^ds : •* I ^ill fljow'yali a thing bQdi.iii* 
*^ finite and izKliyifi^le. It is a p<fint moving with; ia^ai^fl 
^* celerity : that point is in all places at once, and entire in 
** every place.'* What an abfurdity, fays Voltaire, to afcribe 
motion to aiQgtjbeni^rtkai pqint«;titat has.no exiftence l^tirin 
the mind of t]}^ g^oimeter ! that it £an. he every whexe'at ^e 
fame in^ai^ty,9Q4,that it can mqve^ witb'infimteceleiity ! as 
if infinite celemty could adually:e;s^ .£ycry wordf.s^ds hi^i 
is big with abfurdity ; and yet he was a great man who uttered 
that fluff. -i^ ' . . — -^ t 
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^ sgilortM nM illiteipat^ «tt fbtikk ^idh tkt «t^ 
utMl ttift duly, without pektetyix^ ti^td #ill 
M ItftttitiMi Whie^i )}6 out of figbl. Thii6, \vitli 
i^ptCl to totM^EHs ta^W^r vdw^^ 'MvA ^o/thig^ kft^ 
fhat'&Ms 4^omptettd by tmt'ds, the Whole Wdgfat id 
&3nJ iof IgnoirMic^ i^ laid upon the external expref- 
fito, with M teg^td toth^ mefchlhg bf tfa6 fpb&^ 
*ft* writer. The Weflkig teftot^ed by Iftab up- 
tti hi< fon Jiicob, ttiiftSiking hilti for Efati, is ait 
jBuftrious ihftartc^i Not Only Was th^ hlrffihg iri. 
tended for Eftti, btit Jacob, by deceiTirig his fil- 
fliet- had rendered -hlmfelf unworthy aP it*; yiet 
Ifaac had pronounced the founds, and it was not 
hi his power to unfay them: Nefctt *vox emrffa 
reverti f. Jolhud, gtofslf impofcd dn by the <Ji- 
bfebnites denying that they Wei^i Gaftaanites, made 
t coveiiant with them ; and yet, though he found 
them to be GahaaAites, he held himfelf to be 
bbtmd; *Lcd by the faihe bias, people think it 
fiifficient ito fulfil the words of a vow, however 
fhprt of intentibn. The Duke of Lancftfter, vexed 
at the obftinate refiftance of Renjiesj at town in 
Brittany, vowed in Wrath not to rwfe the fiege till 
h<i had planted the Englilh colours iipbii one of 

-"]'■ ' ' ^'the 

. ■ ' • it'., * * 

.:«: Manf more are killed by a &U ftim ^\l^9kofhf i^ftJ 
vee, dian bjr thunder. Y^t we a^eiM<^Ad¥«' afraid of ditf 
Istur. U is the' found tbs^t tttriiBei ^ tbdisltli'dt^iy «ntt kiioW^ 
that thcr d^ger k oV^ vrimht h«ur» the fiijM» 

f Genelisi chap, zzvii* 



.the gates. He £iu0d it aecf&i^y toTaife the fiege^ 
but bU vpw ftood in ^ w^y« The gpTcmor 10- 
lipv^d him fro9» his fcrapk, per mitting faim to 
pUnt'bis cdIquh upon one of : the gates; and he am 
jTati^fied that hU vow was foMUed*' The follow 
ing JLs an example of an abAlrd'condilfion deduct 
frotf^ a precept taken literaUy, ugainft oonmioh 
fenfe. We are ordered by the Aposftie;; to' piay 
alvi^ajs ; from which Jerom, one of thefathers^iar- 
guef thus: ^'Conjugal enj<t3rmtnb is! inconfifteirt 
V w;itb praying j tfs^*, conju^l finjo^mtot isia finL?* 
.B^r the iiime ^rgamenW it iriay befxroved^that eat- 
i^ and drinking are (ins; and:4hat fleeping' is. la 
jreatfin, being.a greaj interdiction id praying. 
With refpec^ to another tert, *' That a bifllop mxdt 
^^be blamelef^ the hufbandof one wife^V taken 
li^rally, a very di&rent coodufion is drawn in 
4:byifinia» That, iv) iman' can be ordained a pnsif 
byti^r tiU be be miari/iedi.* Prohibitions have beenia^ 
t?rprj$ted in the fame fiiallow manner. Lord Cla- 
rend<^. give9 tWQ inftances, both of them relative 
to l;he great fire of London. The mayor propo^ 
iing to puU down a houfe in order to Hop the prd* 
grefs of the fieoyiiwas oppofed by the lawyer^, wbi 
declaied the adl to be unlawful ; and the houfe 
was burnt without being pulled down. . Abpyi|: the 
fame time it was proposed to br^ak^open fome 
b(;^ufes. in the Temple for faving the furniture, the 
j^ofi^of 8 being in the country J but it was decla* 
redburglary tp force open a door without eonfent 

of 
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.:af the poflfeflbr. Such literal ioterpretation, con* 
-trarf to ooannoir feDfe, has been extended e^en to. 
infli&^pmiiflimeiit.^ lf%das 'was b^hing when die 
afaurm was giTca in Lacedemon^ that Epaminon- 
das was at hand wttli a numerous army. Naked, 
.'as he was, he ruflied againft the enemy with a 
;f pear in one h^nd.anda fwdrd in the other, bear- 
ing down all before him. The Ej^hori fined him 
Sat. going to battle unarmed ; but honoured him 
rwith. a garlaind for his gallant behaviour. How 
'^fiird to think that the law was ihtended for fiicE 
^ cafe ! and how much more abfurd to think,' that 
the fame ad doghti to be both puniihed and re^ 
.warded ! The King of Caftile being carried off 
iiis boric by a hunted haft, w^s favcd by a perfon 
^t haild, who cut his belt. The judges thought a 
jpardon abfolutely requifite, to ^relieve from capital 
puniihment a man who had lifted a fword againft 
lit^.fpvereign *. It is a ial^ktary regulation, t;hat a 
man who is abfent cannot be tried for his life. 
Pope Formofus died fuddenly without fuffbring 
any puniftimcnt for his crimes. He was raifed 
frorp his grave, dreffed in his pontifical habit ; and 
jin that ihape a criminal procefs went on againft him. 

Could 

* A perfon unacquainted with the hiftory of law, will ima^ 
gine that Swift has carried beyond ^U bounds his fatire a- 
^in(i lawyers* in faying^ that Gulliver had incurred a capital 
punifHmenty for faving the Eniperor's palace by piffiag out 
|he fire ; it being capital in any perfon of what quality ioefCTs 
to make water within the precinds of the palace. 
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Could it ferioufly be thought, that a rotten &fi:afe 
brought into court wasfufficient to fulfil the law? 
The fame abfurd farce was played in Scotland, 
upon the body of Logan of Reftalrig, feveral years 
after his interment. The body of Tancred, King^ 
of Sicily, was raifcd from the grave, and. the head 
cut off for fuppofed rebellion. Henry IV. of Ck-i 
ftile ve as depofed in abfence : but, for a coloux 
of juftice, the following ridiculous fcene was afted. 
A wooden ftatue dreffcd in a royal habit, was 
placed on a theatre; and the fentence of depofi- 
tion was folemnly read to it, as if it had been the 
King himfelf. The Archbiihop of Toledo' felled 
th« crown, another the feeptre, a third the fwo^rd j 
and the. ceremony was concluded with proelaiw- 
ing another king. How humbling are fiich fceries 
to man who values himfelf upon the faculty of 
reaibn as his prime attribute ! An expedient of 
that kind would now be. rejeded with difdaih/as 
fit only to amufe children ; and yet it. grieves me 
to obferve that law proceedings are not yet totally 
purged of fuch abfurdities. By a law in Holland, 
the criminals confeffion is efiential' to a capit^rt 
]]|uni(hraent, no other evidence bding held fiiiR- 
cient: and yet if he infift on bis innocence, he is 
tortured till he pronounce the words of confeffion ; 
as if founds merely were fufficient, without will 
or intention. The pradice of England in a fimi- 
lar cafe, is no lefs abfurd. Confeffion is.not there 
required ; but it is required, that the perfon accu- 
' Vot.n, Ff ;, fed 
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fed fhall plead, and fay whether ht be innocent or 
guilty. But what if he ftand mute ? He is pnef- 
fed down by weights till he plead ; aiid if he con- 
tinue mute, he is preiTcd till he give up the gboftv 
a torture known by the name of Peine, fotte et 
dure *• Further, law, copying religion, has exalt- 
ed ceremonies above the fubftantial part. In 
England, fo ftridly has form been adhered , to, as 
to make the moll trivial defeft in words fatal, how- 
ever certain the meaning be. Murdredavit for 
murdravit^ feloniter for felonici^ have been ad- 
judged lo vitiate an indidment. Burgariter for 
hurglariter hath been a fatal objedlion ; bat bUr^ 
gulariter hath been holden good. Webfter be-« 
ing indiifled foir murder, and the ftroke being 
laid " finiftro bracio*^ inftead of ** brachw^V he 
was difmifled. ^. B. alias diBus A. C. Buuheti 
was found to vitiate the indidment; becaufe it 
ought to have been A. B. Butcher^ alias diSlus A. 
C. Butcher. So gladium in dextra fua^ without 
m&nu. 

No bias in human nature is more prevalent than 
a defire to antici.pate futurity, by being made ac^ 
quainted beforehand with what will happen. It 
wa? indulged without refer ve in dark times ; arid 
heute onriens, auguries, dreams, judicial aftrology, 
' /, : . oracles^ 

* fipce the above Vas written, the paifliametit h&s ena^tfd, 
That-perfons Arraigned for felony Oir'plracyf, y?ho ftand mute^ 
or refufe to anfwer. cjire^ly to the indi<nment, ftall be held %& 
,confe{Lrg, and judgment ihall pafs againft then^ as if ^hey 
liad been convidled by verdi^ or confeffion. 
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oracles, and prophecies, without end. It ft^ws 
ftrange weaknefs not to fee, that fuch foreknow^ 
ledge would be a gift more pernicious to man than 
Pandora's box : it would deprive him of every 
motive to adtiorl ; and leave no plaqe.fof fagacit^, 
nor for contriving means to bring ab<Mit.a defired 
event. Life is ^ enchanted caftle, opening to 
interefting views that inflame the imagination and 
excite induftry. Remove the vail that hides futu- 
rity.— To an a£tive, buftling, animating fcene, 
fucceeds a dead ftupor, meri converted into fta- 
tues ; paifive like inert matter, becaufe there re.- 
mains not a fingle motive to dclion. Anxiety 
about futurity roufes our fagactty to prepare for 
what may happen ; but an appetite. tpikdQW what 
fagacity cannot difcover, is a weaknefs in nature 
inconfiftent with every rational principle *. 

Propenfity to things rare apd wotfiderful, is a na- 
tural bias nolefs univerfal tbjaa;the former. Any 
ftrange or unaccountable event roufes the atten- 
tion, and inflames the min.d: we fuck it invgreedi- 
*ly, wifli it to be true, aod believe it to be trw up- 
on the flightcft evidence t- A hart taken in the 
* foreft of Senlis by Charles VI. of France, bore a 
tollar^ipon which was infcribed, Cafar hoc me do^ 
^ F f 2 • ' namt. 

*' Foreknowledge of future eveiits, diflPers widely from a 
convidlion, that all events are fi'xed and 'immutable : the latter 
'Ilea^et i^ free to adbivity ; the foroif r aiioihUates all afkivity. 

f " Caffar gave me this." 
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navh *. Every one believed thata Roman £mp€^ 
ror was infant, artd that the beaft moft have lived 
at leaft a thoufand years ; overlooking that the 
Emperor of Germany is alfo ftyled C<r/ar, and that 
it was not hcceffary to go back fifty years. This 
propcnfity difplays itfelf even in childhood : dories 
of gbofts and apparitions are anxioufly liftened to ; 
j9LT\d firmly believed, by the terror they occafion : 
the vulgar accordingly have been capjivated with 
fttch dories, upon evidence that would not be fuf- 
ficient to afcertain the fimpleft fad. The abfurd 
and childifh prodigies that are every where fcat- 
tered through the hidory of Titus Livius, not to 
mention other ancient hidorians^ would be unac- 
countable in a writer of fcnfe and gravity, were it 
not for the prdpeflfity mentioned. But human be- 
lief is not left at the mercy of every irregular bias : 
our Maker ha& fubjeftcd belief to the corrc6lion 
of the rational faculty ; and accordingly, in pro- 
portion as reafon advances towards maturity, won- 
ders, prodigies, apparitions^ iticantations, witch^ 
craft, and fuch duff, lofe their influence. That 
reformation, however, has been exceedingly flow, 
becaufe the propenfity is expeedingly dfong. Such 
abfurdities found credit among wife men, even as 
late as the lad age. I qm r^ady to verify the 
charge, by introducing two, men ofthe^fird rank 
for underdanding: were a greater number neceflfi- 
ry, there would be no difficulty: of making a veiy 

lon^ 

f Sec Elements of Cnticifna, vol. I. p. 163. ^4.6. 



long catalogue. The celebrated Grotius (hull lead 
the van. Frocdpius in Ms Vandal hiftory relates^ 
that fotne orthodox Chriftians, wbpfe tongues were 
cut out b; the Arians^ continued miraculouflj to 
fpeak as formerly. And to vouch the fad, he ap- 
peals to fonie of thofe miraculous p^erfops, alive in 
Conftantinople at the time of h^s writing. In the 
dark ages of Chriftianity, when different feA^were 
violently inflamed agaipft each othetv it is not fur- 
prifing that grofs abfurdities^ were fwallowed as 
real miracles: but is it not furpriiing, and alfo 
mortifying, to find GrotiuSp the greateft genius of 
the age he lived in, adopting fuch abfurdities ? 
For the truth of the foregoing miracle^ he appeals 
not only to Procopius, but to feveral other wri- 
ters* ; as if the hearfay of a few writers were fuf- 
ficient to make us believe an impoffibility. Could 
it ferioufly be his opinion, that the Great Qod, who 
governs by general laws, permitting the fun to 
ihine alike upon men of whatever religion, would 
miraculoufly fufpend the laws of nature, in order 
to teftify his difpleafure at an honeft fed of Chri- 
ftians, led innocently into error ? JDid he alfo believe 
what Procopius adds, that two of thefe orthodox 
Chriftians were again deprived of fpeech, as a pu- 
n.i(hment inflided by the Almighty for cohabiting 
with proftitutes ? 

I proceed to our famous hiftorian, the Earl of 

Clarendon, the other perfon I had in view. A 

F f 3 roan 

•-Prolegomena to his Hiftory of the Goth»» - 
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man long in pHblic bafinefs^ a confmnmate poli- 
ticiao, and well ilored with knowledge from books 
as well as from experience, might be fortified 
againft foolifti miraclesy if any man can be for- 
tified : alKl yet behold his fuperflitious ct^dality^ 
in childifh ftories ; no lefs weak in that particular 
than was his contemporary Grotius. He gravely 
relates an • incident concerning the aflaffination of 
the Dtike of Buckingham, the fum of which fol- 
lows. ** Thei*e were many ftoties fcattered abroad 
*' at that time, of prophecies and predid^iocis of 
" the Duke's untimely and violent death ; one of 
*^ which was upon a better foundation of credit 
" that) uAially fuch difcourfes are founded upon. 
** There was an officer in the King's wardrobe in 
" Windfor caftl^, of reputation for honefty and 
"/difcretion, and at that time about the age of fif- 
'* ty. About fix months before the miferable end 
" of the Duke, this man being in bed and in good 
*' health, there appeared to him -at midnight a 
** man of a venqrable afped, who drawing the cui^ 
" tains and fixing his eye upon him, faid, Do you 
" know me, Sir. The poor man, half dead with 
" fear, anfwered. That be thought him to be Sir 
** George Villiers, father to the Duke. Upon 
** which he was ordered by the apparition, to go to 
** the Duke and tell him, that if he did not fome- 
. " what to ingratiate himfelf with the people, he 
•* would be fufFerei to live but a (hort time. The 
" fame perfon. appeared to him a fecond and a 
" ttiird time, reproach ing him bitterly for not per. 

** forming 
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"forming, his ptoowfe. The poor man plucked 
•** up as much courage as to excufe bimfelf, that it 
" was difficult to find accefs to the Duke, and that 
•f he would be thought a madman. The appari- 
** tion. imparted to. him fomc fccrets, which he 
" laid would he bis credentials to the Buke* The 
.** officer^ introdttce4 to the Duke by Sir Ralph 
" Freeman, was received courteoufly* They walk- 
^Ved togetlier near an hour ; and the Duke fome^ 
*• times fpoke with great commotbn, tho' his fer- 
" vants with Sir Ralph were at fuch a diftance 
" that they could not hear a word. The officer, 
** returning from, the JJuke, told Sir Ralph, that 
** when he mentioned the particulars that were te* 
^' gain him credit, the Duke's colour changed ; , 
*^ and be fwore the officer could come to tha^ 
" knowledge . only by the devil: for that thefe 
** particulars^were known only to himfelf, and to 
** one peribn more, of whofe fidelity he was fecure. 
" The Duke, who went to accompany the King 
^^ at hunting, was obferved to ride all the morn-, 
** ing «in deep thought ; and before the morning 
t' was.fpent, left the field and alighted at his mo-j 
** ther's houfe, with whom he was fliut up for two 
^* or three hours. When the. Duke left her, his 
*' countenance appeared full of trouble, with ^ mix- 
'* ture of anger, which never appeared before in 
•* converfing with her : and (he was found over- 
^* whelmed with tears, and in great agony. What- 
'* ever there was of all this, it is a notorious truthf 

Ff4 *« that 
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*^' that when fhe htavd of the Duke'Vnrarder, ttCe 
" feemed not in the leaft forprifed, nor did expre& 
** much forrow.*' 

The name of Lord Clarendon c&fts for more at- 
tention to the foregoing relation than otherwife it 
%rould deferve. It is no article of the GhfriftiaDi 
faith, that the dead preferve their connedion with 
th^ livings or are ever fuffered to return to tbi^ 
worid : we. have no folid evidence for fuch a faft ; 
and rarely hear of it, except in tales for amufing 
or terrifying children^ Secondly, The ftory is in- 
ponfiftent with the fyftem. of Providence ; which, 
for . the beft purpofcs, has drawn an impenetrably 
▼eil between us «nd futurity. Thirdly, This ap- 
parition^ though fuppofed to be endowed with a 
miraculous knowledge of future events, is however 
deficient in the fagacity that belongs to a perfon 
of ordinary underftanding. It appears twice to 
the officer, without thinking of giving him proper 
credentials ; nor does it think of them till fuggeft- 
ed by the officer. Fourthly, Why did not the ap- 
parition go diredly to the Dukehlmfelf: what ne» 
ceffity for employing a third perfon ? The Duke 
mull have been, much more affected with an ap- 
parition to himfelf, than with the hearing it at fe-^ 
cond hand. The officer was afraid of being taken 
for i madman ; and the Duke had fome reafon to 
think him. fuch. Lailly, The apparition happened 
above three months before the Duke's death ; and 
yet we hear not of a fingle ftep taken by him, in 

purfuance 
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purfuance of the advice he got. The authority 
t>f the htftorian and the regard we owe him, have 
drawn from me the foregoing refledlions, which 
with refpefl: to the ftory itfelf are very little nc- 
ceflary ; for the evidence is really pot fuch as to 
verify any ordinary occurrence. His Lordttiip 
i^cknowledges/ that he had no evidence hut com^ 
mon report, faying, that it was one of the many 
(lories fcattered abroad at that time. He does not 
fay, that the ftory was related to him by the offi- 
cer, whofe name he does not even mention^ or by 
Sir Ralph'Freeman, or by the Duke, or by the 
Duke's mother. If any thing happened like what 
is related, it may with good reafon be fuppofed 
that the officer was cpazy or enthuliaftically mad : 

' nor have we any evidence beyond common report, 
that he communicated any fecret to the Duke. 
Here are two remarkable inftances of ah obferva* 
tion made above, that a man may be high in one 
fcience, and very low in another. Had Grjotius, ojr 
had Clarendon, ftudied the fundamentak of reafon 
and religion coolly and impartially, as they did 
Qther fciences, they would never have given faith 

..to reports fo ill vouched, and fo contradidory to 
every found principle of theology. 

Another fource of erroneous reafoning, is a An- 
gular tendency in the mind of man to myfteries 
and hidden meanings. Where an pbjed makes a 
deep impreffion, the bufy mind is feldom fatisfied^ 
with the fimplc and obvious intendment : inven- 
tion 
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tton is rottfisd to allegaFize, and to pierce into hid- 
den views and porpofes. I have a notable exam- 
ple at band| with refpedl to forms and ceremonies 
in religious worftiip. Jofephus*, talking of the ta* 
bemacle, has the foHpwing pafiage. ** Let any 
•* man confider the ftrudure of the tabernacle, 
" the facerdotal veftments, the veffels dedicated to 
*' the fervice of the altar ; and he muft of necef- 
^ fitj be convinced, that our lawgiver was a pious 
'' man; and that all the clamours againft us and 
** our profeffion, are mere calumny. For what 
" are all of thcfe but the image of the whole 
** world ? This will, appear to any nmn who fo-r 
*^ berly and impartially examines the matter. The 
*' tabernacle of thirty cubits is divided into three 
" parts ; two for the priefts in general, and as free 
*' to them as the earth and the fea ; the third, 
** where no mortal rauft be admitted, is as the 
" heaven, refcrved for God himfelf. The twelve 
** loaves of fliew-bread iignify the twelve months 
" of the year. The candleftick, compofed of feven 
'^ branches, refers to the twelve figns of the zq- 
** diac, through which the feven planets fhape 
'^ their courfe ; and the feven lamps on the top 
" of the feven branches bear an analogy to the 
" planets themTelves. The curtains of 'four co- 
<< lours reprefent the four elements. The fine li- 
'' nen fignifies the earth, as flax is raifed there. 
** By the purple is underftood the fea, from the 

*' blooU 
♦ Jewifh Antiquities, Book j. 
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" blood of the murex, which dyes that colour. 
*^ The violet colour is a fymbpl of the air ; and 
" the fcarlet of the fire. By the linen garment of 
'* the high-prieft, is defigned the whole, body of 
" the earth: by the violet colour the heavens. 
** The potnegranates fignify lightning : the bells 
** tolling fignify thunder. The four- coloured ephod 
" bears a refprnblance to the very nature of the 
** univerfe, and the interweaving it with gold has 
•* a regard to the rays of light. The girdle about 
^* the body of the pried is as the fea about the 
" globe of the earth. The two fardonyx ftones 
** are a kind of figure of the fun and moon ; and 
** the twelve other ftones maybe underftood, ei- 
** ther of the twelve months, or of the twelve 
** figns in the zodiac. The violet^coloured tiara 
*' is a refemblance of heaven ; and it would be 
•* irreverent to have written the facred name of 
" God upon any other colour. The triple crown 
** and plaie of gold give us to underftand the gk)- 
** ry and majefty of Almighty God. This is a 
"plain illuftration of thefe matters ; and I would 
" not lofe any opportunity of doing juftice to the 
" honour and wifdom of our incomparable law- 
" giver." How wire-drawn, and how remote 
from any appearance of truth, are the foregoing 
allufions and imagined refemblances ! But reli- 
gious forms and ceremonies, however arbitrary, 
are never held to be fo. If an ufeful purpofe do 
not appear, it is taken for granted that there muft 

be 
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be' a hidden meaning ; and any meaning:, however 
childiih, will ferve when a better cannot be £3und. 
Such propenfity there is in dark ages for' allegori- 
zing, that even our {Saviour's miracles have not 
efcaped. Wherever any feeming difficulty occurs 
in the plain feufe, the fathers of the church, Ori- 
gen, Auguftine, and Hilary, aire never at a lofs for 
a myftic meaning, •* Sacrifice to the celeftial 
^ gods with an odd number, and to the terreftriat 
" gods with an even number," is a precept of Py- 
thagoras. Another is, " Turn round in adoring 
'* the gods, and fit down when thou haft worfhip* 
** ped." The learned make a ftrange pother about 
the hidden meaning of thefe, precepts. But, after 
all, have they any hidden meaning ? Forms and 
ceremonies are ufeful in external worfhip, for oc- 
cupying the vulgar ; and it is of no importance 
what they be, provided they prevent the mind 
from wandering. Why fuch partiality to ancient 
ceremonies, when no hidden meaning is fuppofed 
m thofe of Chriftians, fuch as bowing to the eaft, 
or the prieft performing the liturgy, partly in a 
black upper garment, partly in a white? No 
ideas are more fimple than of numbers, norlefs 
fufceptible of any hidden meaning ; and yet the 
profound Pythagoras has imagined many Tiich mean-. 
ings. The number one^ fays he, having no parts^ 
reprefents the Deity : it reprefents alfo order, 
peace, and tranquillity, which refult from unity of 
fentiment. The number two reprefents difbrder, con- 
, fufion. 



fufion, and change. He difcovered in the number 
^i^r^^ the moft fublime myfteries: all things are 
compofed, fays he, of three fabftances. The number 
four is holy in its nature, and cohftitutes the diviiie 
eflence, which confifts in unity, power, benevolence 
and wifdom. Would one believe, that the great 
philofopher, who demonftrated the 47th propofition 
of the firft book of Euclid, was the inventor of 
fuch chil(iilh conceits ? Perhaps Pythagoras meant 
only to divert himfelf with them. Whether fo or 
not, it feems difficult to be explained, how fuch 
trifles were preferved in memory, and h^ded down 
to us through fo many generations. AH. that can 
be faid is, that during the infancy of knowledge, 
every novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long courfq of time to feparate.the corn from th^ 
chaff*. A certain writer, fmitten with the con- 
ceit of hidden meanings, has applied his talent to 
thfe conftellations of the zodiac. The. lion typifies 
the force or heat of the fun in the month of July, , 

' when 

♦ The following precepts of the fame philofopher, though 
now only fit for the Chtld^s Cntidr, were originally cherifhed, 
and preferved in memory, as emanations of fuperibr wifdom. 
«« Do not enter a temple fbr worihip, hut with a decent iiin 
f* Render not life 'painful by undertalcing too many affairs. 
" Be always ready for what m^y happen. Never bind your* 
f* felf by a vow, nor by an oath. Irritate not a man who is 
** angry/* The feven wife men of Greece made a figure^ in 
their time j but it would be unreafonablc to txpe€t, that what 
they taught during the infancy of knowledge, (Hould make a 
figure in its maturity. 
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when he enters that conftcllation. The conftella- 
tion where the fun is in the laonth cf Auguft is 
termed the virgin, fignifying the (imc of harVeft. 
He enters the balance in Septembcjr, denoting the 
equality of day and night. The fcorphn, where 
he is found in Odober, i« an emblem of the dif- 
eafes that are frequait during ,thit m<ftmh, &c. 
The balance^ I ackirowledge, is well hit off ; but I 
fee not clearly the refemblancie of the force of a 
lion to the heat of the fun ; and ftill lefs that of 
harveft to a virgin: the fpring ^ould be more 
happily reprefented by a virgin, and the harveft by 
a woman in the a6l of delivery. 

Qur tendency to myflery and allegory, difplajs 
itfelf with great vigour in thinking of our forefa^ 
thcrs and of the ancients in general, by means of 
the veneration that is paid them. Before writing 
was known, ancient hiftory is mad^ up of tradi- 
tional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled England ; 
and the Scots are defcended from Scota, daughter 
to an Egyptian king. Have we hot equally rea- 
fon to think, that the hiftories of the heathen gods 
are involved in fable? We .pretend not to draw 
any hidden meaning from the former : why fhould 
we fufpeft any fuch meaning in the hAhex ? Alle- 
gory is a fpecies of writing too refined for a fayage^ 
or barbarian : it is the fruit of a cultivated imagi- 
nation ; and was a late invention evqq in Greece. 
The allegories of Efop are of the fimpleft .kind i 
yet they were compofed after learnixjig began to 

flquriOi ; 
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flourtfti; and Cebes, whofc allegoxy about the life 
of man is juftly cekbrated, was a difciplc of Socra- 
tes. Prepoffeflion, howerer, in favour of the an- 
cientSy makes us, conclude that there mull be fome 
hidden meaning or allegory in their hiftorical fa- 
bles •, for no better reafon than that they are dcfti- 
tute of common fenfe. In the Greek mythology, 
there are numberlefs fables related as hiftorical 
fadts^ merely ; witnefs the fable of gods mixing 
with women, and procreating giants, like what we 
find in the fabulous hiftories of many other nations. 
Thefe giants attempt to dethrone Jupiter : Apollo 
keeps the flieep of Admetus : Minerva fprings 
/ from the head of Jove * : Bacchus is cut out of his ' 
thigh : Orpheus goes to hell for his wife : Mars 
and Venus are caught by Vulcan in a net ; and a 
thoufand other fuch childifh ftories. But the 
Greeks, many centuries after the invention of fuch 
foolifh fables, became illuftrious for arts and 
fcienccs ; and nothing would fatisfy writers in 
later times, but to dub them profound philofophers^ 
even whfen mere favages. Hence endlefs attempts 

even 

* However ezCy it may be to draw an allegorical meaning 
out of that fable, I cannot admit any fuch meaning to have 
been intended. An allegory is a fable contrived to illuftrate 
fome acjc^oowledged truth, by making a deeper imprefiion than 
the truth would make in plain words ; of which we have.feve- 
ral beautiful inftances in the Spectator (Elenients of Criticifm, 
thap.'lol $'6.). But'tiie fable here was linderflood to be a 
mitten oF^aS /Minerva being worftiipped by the Greeks as a 
real. goSdcfs, the daughter of Jupiter without a mother. 
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even to deteft tnyfteries and hidden meanings in 
theirfables. Let other interpreters of that kind pafs : 
they give me no concern. But I cannot, without 
the deepeft concern, behold our illuftrious philofo* 
pher Bacon employing his talents fo abfurdly. 
What imbecillity muft there be in human nature, 
when fo great a genius is capable of fuch puerili- 
ties ! As a fubjedl fo humbling is far from being 
agreeable, I confine myfelf to a few inftances. In 
an ancient fable; Prometheus formed man out of 
clay ; and kindling a bundle of birch rods at the 
chariot of the fun, brought down fire to the earth 
for the ufe of his creature man. And, though uni- , 
grateful man complained to Jupiter of that theft, 
yet the god, pleafed with the ingenuity of Prome- 
theus, not only confirmed to man the ufe of fire, 
but conferred on him a gift much more confider- 
able : the gift was perpetual youth, which was laid 
upon an, afs to be carried to the earth. The afs, 
wanting to drink 'at a brook, was oppofed by a 
ferpent, who infifted to have the burden, without 
which, no drink for the poor afs. And thus, for 
a draught of plain water, was perpetual youth 
transferred from man to the ferpent. This fable 
has a ftriking refemblance to many in the £dda ; 
and, in the manner of the Edda, accounts for the 
invention of fire, and for the mortality of man. 
Nor is there in all the Edda one more childifh, or 
piore diftant from any appearance of a rational 
meaning. It is handled, however, by our philo- 

fophet 



fepict ^Mi mtich fcdcWh Sgmit^r, as'!f Sf Ciy ToS»ce 
oF'^rifabin were lockdd xrp in it, Thfe'fexjpiknalfon* 
he gives, being too long to be copied here,^ flijiuT>e 
feduded'to a few jiarticfllkts. ^ After W 
upon* fiire, his Lbrdftiip proceeds ' thiisr^ •*^'TKe 
"^mahner therein Promethelis'-ftole-^hisl fire, i^ 
*♦ properly defcfibed from the riaturfe^ of Vhe thing V 
"he* beitig' faid ^o have don6 it by^ applying a 'tod' 
" ofljirch W the? chariot of the fun • for* birch' is? 
** nfed in' ftriking and beatihg y which clearly de-i 
**'ti6t^s fire to proceed from violent percuffions 
, ** tod collifibns of bodies, thereby the matters 
** ftrutk aVe fubtilized, ratefied, put into motion, 
" and'fo prepared to receive the heat of the Celfefk. 
** tial bodies. And^ abcordinglythey, in a clan- 
" deftine and fecret manner, fnatch $re, as it were 
** by ftealth, frc^m tl^e chariot (Sf the fun.'* H^ 
goes on as^ follows. ^* Th6 next is a remarkable 
** part of the fable; which reprefents; that men, 
" iriftead of gratitude, accufed both Prometheus 
^f and his'fire to Jupiter : and yet the accufatioh 
^* proved fo pleafant to Jupiter, that he not only 
•' indulged mankind^ the ufe of fire, but conferred 
" upon them perpetual youth. H^re it may feem 
** ftrange; that the fin of ingratitude (hoiild meet 
** with approbation or reward. But the allegory 
** has another view ; and denotes, that the accu- 
■** fation both of human nature and human art, 
^* proceeds from a noble and laudable temper of 
^* mind, viz. modefty ; and alfo tends to a vei-y 
Vol. IL G g « good 



^ good purpofet/nv to ftir upfccih.iodui^ry aad 
'' new difcQ^eries. '^ Can, any thing , be. more vfix^ 
•^ drawn? 

Vulcan^, attempting the chaftity of Minerva, had 
recourfe to. force. In the ftruggle, his femch^ fall* 
ing upon the ground, produced £ri^oiiius ; wbofe 
body from the nuddle upward was comely and 
well proportioned, his thighs and legs fmall »id 
deformed like an eel. Confcious of that defed, 
he was the inventor of chariots ; which fhowed 
the graceful part of his body, and concealed what 
was deformed* Liftep to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. ** Art, by the various ufes it 
*j makes of fire is hpre reprefented by Vulcfta: 
*' aijid Nature is, reprefented by Minerya, becaufe 
".. of, the induftry employed in her works. Art, 
** when it offers violence , to Nature in order to 
^* bend her to its purpofe,^ feldom attains the end 
" propofed. Yet, upon great Jdruggle and appli- 
V cation, there proceed certain imperfedl births, 
" or lame abortive works J which however, with 
f^ great pomp and deceitful appearances, are tri- 
,* umphantly carried about, and Ihown by impo£» 
** tors/' .1 admit the ingenuity of that forced 
meaning ; but had the inventor of that fable any 
latent meaning ? If. he had, Why did he conceal 
it ? The ingenious meaning would have merited 
praife ; the fable itfelf none at all.. 

I fhall add but one other inftance, for they grow 
tirefome. Sphinx was a monfter, having the face 

and 
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and voice df & yirgi0y the wings of a bitdi and 0« 
talons of a gryf^hin. She refided pa the fummit 
of a moiintaiHi near the city Thebes. . Her man* 
net was, to li<s in amhufh for travellers, to propp& 
dark riddles whieh (he received from the Mufes^ 
and to tear thofe to pieces who could not folve 
them. The Thebi^ns having oflFered their king<^ 
dom to the man who Ihould interpret thefe riddles^ 
Oedipus prefented himfelf before the moniler, and 
he was required to explain, the following riddle : 
What creature is that, which being ,bom four- 
footed, becomes afterwards two-footed then three* 
footedt and l^ftly fQur*footed , again ? Oedipus aa- 
fweoredi It was man, who in his infancy crawls up* 
on his hands and feet, then walks upright upon 
his two feet, walks in old age with a ftick, and at 
laft lie« four-footed in bed. Oedipus having dius 
obtained the viftory, flew the monfter j and laying 
the carcafe upon an afs, carried it off in triumph. 
Now for the explanation. *^ This is an elqa^ant 
^* and inftrud:ive fable, invented to represent (ci- 
'* ence : for Sbie(ice may be called a oionfler, being 
'' flrangely gazed at and admired by the ignorant. 
** Her figure and form is various, by reafoa of 
" the vaft variety of f^bj($ds that fcience confi- 
*Vders. Her voice and countenance are repre« 
'' fented female, by reafon of her gay appearance, 
** ^nd volu)>ility qf fpeech. Wings are added^ 
** becaufe the fciences and their inventions fly 
''about m a moment; for knowledge, like light 
Q g 3i '' communicated 
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^ commankated from toreb to torch,' is prdendy 
^ catched, and copionfly diSufed. Sharp and 
*' hooked talons are elegantly attributed to her; 
^* becaufe the axioms and arguments Of icienoe 
^^ fix down the mind, and keep it from moving or 
** lUppihg away/' Again : '' All fcience feems 
** placed on high, as it were on the tops of moOn- 
^ tains that are hard to climb : for fcience i^ joftly 
** imagined a fublime and lofty thing, looking 
^* down upon ignorance, and at the fame time ta« 
'' king an extenfive view on all fides, as is ufual 
** on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is faid to 
^ propofe diflkult queftions and riddles, which 
" fhe receircd from the Mufes. Thefe queftions, 
'* while they remain with tfie Mufes, may be plea- 
** fant, as contemplation and inquiry are when 
^' knowledge is their only aim : but after they are 
*^ deliirered to Sphinx, that is, to pradice, which 
^* impels to adion, choice, and determination; 
** then it is that they become fevere and torturing ; 
**• -and unlefs folved, ftrangely perplex the human 
"mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with the 
** utmoft elegance added in the fable, that the 
** carcafe of Sphinx was laid upon an afs ; for 
" there is nothing fo fubtile and abftrufe, but af* 
" tcr being made plain, may be conceived by the 
" floweft capacity." According to fuch latitude 
of interpretation, there is nothing more eafy than 
to make quldltbet ex quolibet. 

' ** Who would not laugh if fuch a maa tiere he f 
•• fVbo would not weep if AltUus wcri he ?" 

' . 1 
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I wilV detain the reader but a moment longer^ 
to bear what our author fays in juftification of fudi 
inyfterious meaning. Out of many reafons^ I fe- 
led the two following. ** It may pafa for a far- 
^ ther indication of a concealed and fecret mean« 
<' ing, that fome of thefe &bles are fo abfurd and 
** idle in their narration, as to proclaim an alle« 
^< gory even afar oflf. A fable that carries proba* 
** bility with it, may be fuppofed invented for 
** pleafure, or in imitation of hiftory ; but what 
" could never be conceived or related in this way, 
" muft furely have a different ufe. For ex- X 
" ample, what a monftrous fidion is this, That 
** Jupiter fhoidd take Metis to wife ; and as foon 
" as he found her pregnant eat her up ; whereby 
V rhe alfo conceived, and out of his head brought 
'^ fofth Pallas armed ! Certainly no mortal could^ 
^/. but for the fake of the moral it couches, invent 
"fueh an abfurd dream as thi^, fo much out of 
** the road of thought." At that rate, the more 
ridiculous or abfurd a fable is, the more inftrudive 
it ipaft be. This opinion refembles that of the 
ancient Germans with refped to mad women, who 
were held to be fo wife, as that every thing they 
Uttered was prophetic. Did it never occur to our 
audior, that, in the infancy of the reafoning fa- 
^vl%jt, tl^e im^uiation is buffered to roam without 
cojntrol, as in a dream ; and that the vulgar in all 
^SP^ ^^ delighted with wonderful ftories; the 
9)0Fe out of nature, the more to their tafte ? 

•• G g 3 We 
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Wc proceed to the other reafiui. ♦• The fttgu- 
" ment of mod weight with nle is, That many of 
^* tliefe fables appear not to have been invented 
** by the perfons who relate and divulge them, 
*• whether Homer, Hefiod, or others ; for if f 
'• were affured they firft flowed from thofe later 
^ times and authots, 1 fhould • never expect any 
^ thing fingularly great or noble from fot^h an 
** origin. But whoever attentivelyconfiders the 
^ thing, will find, that thefe fables ate deliveted 
<* down by thoife writers, not as matters then firft 
" invented, but as received and embraced in ear- 
** lier ages. And this principally raifes my efteem 
♦* of thoife fables ; which I receive, not as the pro- 
" duft of the age, or invention of the poets/ but 
^' as facred relics, gentle whifpers, and the breath 
^* of better times, that, from the traditions of more 
** ancient nations, came at length into the flutes 
*' and trumpets of the Greeks/* Was it our au- 
thor's fincere opinion, that the farther back we 
trace the hiftory of man, the more of fcience and 
knowledge is found ; and confequently that fava- 
ges are the moft learned of all rten ? 

The following fable of the fevage Canadians 
ought to be myfterious, if cither of the reafons ur- 
ged above be concluflve. " There were in the 
" beginning but fix men in the world, (from* 
" whence fprung is not faid): one of thefe ^af- 
♦f cended to heaven in queft of a* womannamed 
ff jiiabentjic, znd h^d carnal knowledge of her; 
'•^ ■■'.■"' ■.«♦ She 
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^ She tifsing thrbwn headldng from ttie height 6f 
** the €iii{>yreaii, was recdved on the hack of ^ 
•* tortoife, and delii*tej6f two childkeh, ob6<>f 
^ whom flew th^ othfcr/* This fallle^is'fo abftirdi 
^at it muft-have a latent tneaning ; afldote necfds 
hot co^y our author to pump a deep tn^ftery but 
40€ it, however- little inte^kled by the inventorl 
And if either abfurdity or antiquity entitle fables 
^obeheld facred relics/ gentle whiifpers, and the 
f)^eath of better times, the following Jap4nefe *fa- 
bl^ are wdl entitled Ho thefe diftingii^tig q)i- 
thets, ^ fiuofio, in Wedl6ck, having kad bo chil- 
^* dten for many years,. iaddt^0M hfer prayers to 
^* the gods, was heard, a&d- wafe ddiVei'ed of 506 
" eggs. Fearing that * the ' eggs - might . produce 
:** monfters, (he packed -them u^ tii^Sa box, and 
" threw th«m into the rivir. AH oiA fidiferiiian 
^* finding the !*«,' hatched the e^g%- in an bv^ri; 
" every bne" of which produced a dhlW. ' 'fhfi 
" children were fed with boiled rice and mug- 
^ wbrt4eaVes 5 and being at 'faft left to Ihift fo«! 
•* theftifelVes, they feU a-robbing.on<bc MgkWiyl 
^>He^rifog^of a m6tf ftttious^fdl^ great ^«tlth,^they 
" told their ftory at » hJlr gatcy ^n*^ be^gted if»n'6 
'' food. This hAppeniHgtobeviibehotifeof thdt 
^t mother; ihe owned them'fftp her cHildrefl, and 
'^ ga^e a gteat ienteirtainmei^tno heB frktids^and 
^' neighbours. She was afterwards iniifled among 
V the7g«i4defies bj; the name o£ Benfiuun^-^liier 
f^ 5001 fans wbre>*ppdmiE»l tg be .her attendants ; 
G g 4 . " and 
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f ^ and to tbi$ day (he is iifioi^pped 4n Ja^a^ » 
." the goddef? of rich^.'' , T^e^ aoQthpr fable df 
the fame ftamp* The |apm6£^, hMP ,a' table of 
^i^ky: jand unlucky day 8^ which they 1)€\lieye to 
hay^! bee/i) copipofed by <Abi?lQ^ S^imei^ a ^imo^s 
•AyoJogitji?, apd a j/wt, pf demiTggidp They have 
tbe.f^l^^ing tradttieiik of . hiin* *^' A. yowg fox, 
** p^rfqed by hunters, fled k)to a tj^mple, and tooJj: 
" ;lhdlter Ui, the bpfopa of Abino Jaffiim*,; fon tind 
f* heir: to the king of the eourttry. ♦ Rdfufidg to 
** yield jixej>Q<}r creature to the uamercifol hunt- 

V ecs^ I ^.e, defended .bimlfelC with 'igr^t bravery, 
" aoAfeit the fox ^liberty. .The/bpnters, through 
*' refeptn^ijnjt. jaj^iqft. tbfi;:yd)^g 'priacci, murdered 

V ^s TP^r fiitber ; butt J^j^a rt^venged. his fa- 
f * .ther'e df^ath, JkilliRgf^hft ttaitpr^ with his jown 
*^ baiid? KpoR. this.figpal.vii^ftl^ju a lady of in- 
^fr comp^rftblp b§auty apg^au^^sd >tct;hijn, and made 
^\ foch.jarj.iiiBprpgiojj, p^ his.bfiarj;, that be took 
^* her to wife; ^ AhiW Seifpq, rprccareated of that 
f* mavriag9,:W|^sf^ j?n4pwe4 !with di^iw wifdom, 
f^a9d-^itbith:f;,pr^iOp&igAfr<>f p^qpb^cy. Jalfima 
<* »ia?rifi^r^t/: that; his. ^wife:WftS; the veq^i-foat 
** wb0feli&fh»fte(jbfafed^" till fterisfumfad by de- 
'* grees her fdrp^r^fhapej^ Jf^ there be any hid- 
den myfteryjathis.Jtile, lifliallnot d^air of find- 
tag a myftery in every fairy-tale iavcfited by Ma^ 
damGomc?;* i ' : 

', It is lamentable to.obfei^ei t|ui flofr! progrefs of 
bmngn .uhdeirllaQdIng- ^ tlie'|£»ndty of : ceafon, 
., . ••: ^ -:^^ If 



If this reflci^dn be tcrrfled in bur celebrated' ^hi^ 
lofopher Bacon, Irow much tnoWJn dthers? 'R ii 
coAifbttable, hoWeverj that humati 'tiri'defftariding 
is in a progrefs toward maturity, "frbwever Hbw; 
The fancy of allegorizing • ancient fafWeS, is now 
out of falhion: etilightened realon has uhmalkeil 
thefe fables, arid left them in their nakednefs, as 
the invention of illiterate ages when wonder was 
the prevailing pallion. 

Having difcuffed the firft two heads, I proceed 
to. the third, vii. Erroneous' reafoning occ^floried 
by acquired biaffes. And one of thefe that has 
the greateft influence in perverting the rational 
faculty, is blind religious Mai. There is' 'not in 
nature a Fyftem more fimple or perfpicubus than 
that of jnlre^ religion*; and ydt what a: cotnplic^- 

' tion do we find in it of ihetapHyfifaai Viifetiltles and 
unintelligible jargon ! ' That'-fulijett being' todj well 
known to "need illnftration,'! flialt cotifine triyfelf 
to a few'ihftances of the influent^ 'th^t rcHgious 
fuperiHtJoti' has on other fubjefts^ • ,;.*yr;^i..| ^ 
' A hiftory-painter and aplayer require thife fame 
fort of genius. Thfe one by* colours; the other i)y 

' looks arid geftures, expteft v'ariou^ riiodtftcations of 
paffion, even what are'bei^oYidtbe reac^li bf-Woirdi^ 
ind to accomplilh; ttiefe iendsV^gVeat'^ftn^fcilUy'is 
requifitci as well ' as judgment. ' Whj^ then is riot 
a plkyer equally refpedled with a hiftbry^painter ? 
It was tbougbt by zealots, that a fl^iitn enter- 
- *^ tainmeot 
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irith «11 his.ilull ip: logic, ep^iir^ly ayoidf d ibcxfL 
Can any thing be more felf-evident, thajn the dif* 
ffrence between pleafure and motion? Yet Ari- 
ftotle attempts to demonilrate,/ that tUey are diSe« 
Knt« ** No motion," fays ^e, '< except circular 
*^ motion, is perfe^ in any one point of time; 
^* there i$ always fomething wanting duripg its 
^Vcourfe, and it is not perfied^ed t^U it arrive at its 
** end. But pleafure is perfed in every po^nt of 
^^ time ; being the fame from the beginning to 
** the end." The difference is dear from per- 
ccptibn: but inftead of. being clear from this de- 
monftration, it fhonld lather loUow from it, that 
pleasure 'is the fame with motion in a circle, 
^lato alfo attempts to demodftrate a felf-evident 
propofition^ That a quality is not a body. ^* £• 
" ttry body/' fays he, " is a fubjed : qufdity 
^* is not a fobjed, but an accident; rr^Q^ qua- 
<• lity is not a body^ Again, A body camvot be 
•♦in a fubjed; every quality is in a fubjeft ; er- 
<< go^ quality is not a body." But Defcartes affords 
the moft illuftrious inftance of the kind. He was 
the greateft geometer of the age he lived in, and 
one of the greateft of any age; which infenfibly 
led him to overlook intuitive knowle4ge^ and to 
adfhitino propofition but what is 4^a>9iaftiiited. or 
proved in the regular form of fyUogiimv j He took 
a fancy to doubt even of his own cxrftfence,'till he 
was convinced of it by the following argument 
Cogito^ ergo fum : I thinks therefore I e^/l. And 
what fort of a demonftration is this after all ? In 

the 



tte Irery fondatfietrtal pro^ofitlon he ackilowkiJ|;e^ 
his exiftence bj the term I; and how abfurd x%\%i til 
imagine a proof heceflkry of what, ift admkteid^ in 
thef fundathehtal propofition ? in the nesct plMe; 
How does our authof* know that he thinks ? If no<^ 
thing is to be taken for granted, an argument is no 
lefs necefiary to prove that he* thinks, than to 
phytethat he exifts. It is true^ that be has: tn^- 
tuitive knowledge of his thinking ; but has he not 
the fame of his exifting ? Would not a mande^- 
ferve to be laughdd at, who, after warming; hiai^ 
felf at a fire, Ihould imagine the following argui- 
ihent neceffary to prove its exiflence, " The five 
*^ hurris, ergo it exifts ?'' Liften to an author of 
high reputation attempting to demonftrate a felfi. 
evident propofition. " The labour of B cannot 
** be the labour of C ; becaufe it is the applica- 
*• tion of the organs and powers of B, not of C, to 
<< the effeding of foitiething; and therefore the 
*^ labour is as much B^s, as the limbs utid faculties ^ 
" made ufe of are his. Again, the effeSl ot prd^ 
*^ duct of the labour of B, is not the effedl <tf the 
** labour of C : and therefore this eflfed or pro- 
" duce is B's, not C^s ; as much B's, as the laboiir 
** was B's, and not C's : Becaufe^ what the labout' 
" of B caufes or produces, B produces by his la- 
" hour ; or it is the produd of B by his labour : 
** that is, it is B^s produdi, not C's or any other's. 
« And if C fhould pretend to My property in that 

*• ^hicb 
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•^ wh)ch B c«ii tnly c^U bis, he would, stft cao-* 
^ traiy totrutli*." 

: In every fubjed of reaTooing, to define tenns is 
lieceilary in order to ^void miftakes : and the on- 
ly.jK^ble way of defining a l^rm, is to exprefs its 
meaning in more fimple terms. Terms expreffing* 
ideas that are fimple. without i»ai$3, adllMtt j^ot of 
being defined, bepaufe there are no terms mi^re 
fimple to exprefs their meanings To fay that 
every term is capable of a definition^ is in efieA to 
fay» that terms refemble matter ; that as th« lat* 
ter is divifible without end, fo the former is re- 
ducible into fimpW terms without end« The 
habit however pf defiling is fo inveterate in fame 
men,, that they wjill i^ttempt to defiiie words 1^* 
nifying fimple ideas. . Is there any neceffity to de* 
£ne motion: do not children underfiand the 
meaning of the word ? And how is it poffihle to 
define it, when there are not words more fimple 
to define it by : Tet Worfter f attempts that bold 
talk. ^^ A continual change of place,'* iays he^ 
^' or leaving one place for another, without re** 
V maipipg for any fpace of time in. the fame place, 
" is called motion J ^ That every body in motion 
is continually changing place, is true : but change 
of place is not motion; it is the efie£t of motion. 
Gravefend % defines motion thus, '' Motus eft 

** tranfiatio 

*.^eUgion of Nature delineated, (eft* 6« pang. %^ 
' -^ Natural Philofophy, P* 3 > ^ 

t Elemenu of Pbjfics, p. s8w 



*^ timil»tio ^^f.la^ onthfiia lodi 

« mat$fio*V whkh.is ti^rlfamc i*ritlt:thc for* 
laer. Yet tjiis very a^^r jid^iyts: Iwmot'pUkce 
tofignify aifitwiple ide$^ imi^apiiUc of a defioitioo. 
1$ it more fimple or more inteUigibk than tno* 
t^on? Bat, of all,. xhi& m^ remarkable definitjMi 
of motionis thatof .Ariftotle^ famous f6c its. ink* 
penetrabUky, or rather abfurdity^ ^^ ASnt oitb 
^< in potentim quatenus in potentia-f-/^ His de* 
fioit^ of time is^ Numerus mptut fecundum prius H^ 
pq/iermf. : This, definitioni as weU as that of m6^ 
tion^ may more' properly he confideted as riddlt^ 
propouBded for exercifing invention^ NotiafeW 
^Jtiters.oin algebm define negative qdarittties.to bfe 
quantities lefs than nothing'. . _ , a 

Extenfion enters into 'the conception of everjr 
;iarticlie of niatter ; tiecanfe every particle of mat* 
ter has. length, l>readth, and thicknefs: Figdre 
in the fame manner ' enters into the coiicep-. 
tion of every particle of matter ; becaufe every 
particle of. matter : is bounded. By . the power 
of abftrai^on, figure. miay be conceived indepen* 
.4ent .of the body that is .figured ; and exten- 
lion may be conceived' independent of the body 
that is extended. Thefe particulars are abun- 
dantly plain and obvious; and yet obferve what 
a heap of jargon is employed by the followers of 

> ^ Leibnitz, 

* f* Motion it, the removing from one place to another, or- 
. ^ a continnal change of place/^^ 

t " The aflion of a*being in power,* To far as it is iri powet." 
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lMbmtz^(ka> tbeir fnntfefti endeavours' to defin^ 
CKteiifian*ii i Theyi ibei^ti mih'Jfmple ^xt/kficts^ 
inrtiiclt they'fajr ai« 'unexteftded; ani- "withofit 
pmtta. Ac«otdiii^ to t]iat defitiitJijD, (i ttaple jeiLiftl 
enoescMneit'bfdoi^ta matter, bet^atife ^e fniali- 
eft panicld of matter - 1»I0 both, 'pa^s <and extra^ 
fioh. : But -to lot that' pa6/^they')eiideaVoor to 
fltow as fifllows,' how^ dve idda of ext^fidn arifist 
from thefe fimpld ^xifteotte^ •'** We may Ibdk 
** upoi^ fimi^e exigences, as bav^fig Mutual i^ 
** latioi]& with refped to their internal &ute:' ^ 
** latoonsL that ifbnn a certaiq <M:der ia their maso^ 
*^' ner'Of exiftence*. And thk order or ai^ange^ 
^^ mentjof things, co^exifiuig^and linked together 
^ but fo as we do not diftindly undefftaiid how, 
^ caufes in us a confnfed idea, from whence arifes 
** the appeacai^ice of extenfion;" A Peripatetit 
philofophet being alked. What, fort of things the 
fenfible fpecies of Ariftotle are, anfwered, That 
they are neither entities nor nonentities, but fome- 
thing intermediate between the two. The ia-" 
mous aJlronomer Ifmael Bulialdus lays down the. 
following proppfition, and attempts a mathemati- 
cal demonftration of it, ** That light i$ a mean 
^' proportional between corporeal fubftance and 
** incorporeal.'* 

I clofe with a curious fort of reafoni;ig, fo An- 
gular indeed as not to come under any of the 
foregoing iieads. - The .firil editions of the lateft 
yerfion of the Bible into Englilh, have the^ fol- 
lowing pre&ce* <^ Another thing we think goocL 

« to 
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~^* to admdnifh • thee of, gentle reader^ that we 
" have not tied ourfdvfes to an iiniformity of 
^ phrafingi ot to an identity of words, as fome 
^* peradyenture would wifh that we had done, 
"rbecaufe they obferve, that fome learned men 
•* fomewhere have been as exad as they could be 
** that Way* Trulyj that we ixiight not vary from 
** the fenfe bf that which we have tranflated be- 
^* fore, if the word lignified the fame in both 
*' pkces, (for there be fome words that be not of 
** the famfe fenfe every where), we were efpeci- 
** ally cdrrfiil, and made a confcience according 
** to our duty* But that we fhould exprefs the 
" fame notion in the fame particular word ; as, 
** for example, if we tranflate the Hebrew or 
" Greek word once by purpofe^ never to call it 
** intent ; if one where journeying^ never travel^ 
** ling; i£ one where tbinl^f never fuppofe ; if one 
" where pain^ never acbe; if one where joy ^ ne- 
** ver gladne/Sf &c. ; thus to mince the matter, 
*^ we' thought to favour more of curiofity than 
** wifdom, and that rather it would breed fcorn 
** in the Atheift, than bring profit to the god- ^ 
^* ly reader. For is the kingdom of God be- 
** come words or fyllables ? Why fhould we be 
"in bondage to them, if we maybe free; ufe 
"one precisely, , when we may ufe another, no 
** lefs fit, as commodioufly ? We might alfo be 
" charged by fcoffers, with fome unequal dealing 
** toward a great number of good Englifti words. 
Vot. II, Hh "For 
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" For as it iswritteR by a Qertaiti.:great pl^o- 
" fopher, that he fhould fay^ that thQ£^;logs \fe©e 
'** happy that were itlade images to l^e iir^rQiip- 
." ped ; for their fellows, as good as they, ky for 
" blocks behind th<& fire : fa if wefliould fay, «$ 
" it wer6, linto certain words, Stand; Up higher, 
" haVe a place in the Bible* al^ay* ; and: to othets 
" of like (ludity, Get ye hence; be :bamA^ for 
" evfer, we might be taxed ^penidYcijtilfe .with 5t 
" James his words, namely^ to .be partial ia o»Cr 
" felves, and judges of evil tbonghfe." ^t/unitur^ 
Can this tranllation be fafely relied 'dH: 98 the rule 
of faith, when fuch are the tranflatoA7$ ? 
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